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PEEFACE. 

THIS  little  volume  originated  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  pleasure  and  improvement  derived 
from  the  "  Biographical  Alphabet,"  as  it  was  often 
played  in  our  dear  home-circle  at  the  South.  It 
afforded  recreation  to  those  familiar  with  History 
and  Biography,  and  was  the  means  of  interesting 
the  young  people  in  these  studies. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  confer  a  favour 
upon  other  home-circles  by  describing  to  them 
one  of  our  happiest  amusements  in  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

C.  H.  B.  K. 


SEDGEMOOR; 

OR,     HOME     LESSONS. 

CHAPTEK  I. 

"  MATTHIAS,  you  will  ask  papa  to  come  here  at 
once,  when  you  go  back  to  the  dining-room. 
Please  say  that  we  have  waited  a  long  time,  and — 
and — oh,  just  tell  him  Zam  getting  very  impatient 
to  know  what  he  has  decided  upon.  Just  say  my 
very  words,  that's  a  good  Matthias." 

"  Yes,  Missy  Alice,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
drew  the  curtains  still  closer  before  the  large  win- 
dows of  the  library  at  Sedgemoor.  "  In  a  mo- 
ment, Missy  Alice  ;  Master  never  came  here  these 
ten  years  till  I  was  all  ready  for  him ;  "  and  he  care- 
fully turned  up  the  large  Carcel  burners  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  replenished  the  cheerful 
wood-fire. 

"  And  say,  Matthias,  that  we  all  want  him ; 
don't  we,  Miss  En>ily  ?  don't  we,  Maude  ?  that  we 
want  him  and  Mr.  Carey.  Come,  Arthur  and 
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Herbert,  you  will  find  plenty  of  time  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  each  other ;  come  here  now,  and  let 
us  all  get  acquainted." 

The  wilful  and  charming  little  Alice  Clayton 
seated  herself  by  Miss  Emily  Donne,  and  beck- 
oned to  her  brother  and  their  cousin  Arthur  East- 
brook  to  occupy  the  sofa  near  her.  Arthur  and 
Maude  were  almost  strangers  at  Sedgemoor,  where 
Alice  had  lived  all  her  short  bright  life  of  ten 
years.  They  were  cousins  of  the  young  people, 
wards  of  Mr.  Clayton ;  and,  for  the  future,  estab- 
lished at  Sedgemoor  with  Mr.  Clayton's  young 
friend  Carey  for  a  tutor  to  the  boys,  and  Maude's 
good  friend  and  former  teacher,  the  elegant  and 
accomplished  Emily  Donne  as  governess. 

The  gloom  which  had  enveloped  the  world  for 
Mr.  Clayton,  since  the  death  of  his  fair  young 
wife  in  Alice's  babyhood,  was  fast  disappearing 
in  the  genial  circle  which  now  met  in  the  library 
at  nightfall.  He  had  a  keener  zest  in  his  enjoy- 
ment of  Herbert's  "fine  spirit,  and  Alice's  pretty 
ways,  now  that  both  were  much  more  frequently 
called  forth  by  companionship  with  others  of  like 
tastes  and  pursuits. 

The  two  gentlemen  obeyed  Alice's  summons  to 
the  library,  with  some  deliberation.  Mr.  Clayton 
had  been  telling  Mr.  Carey  what  course  he  had 
pursued  with  his  son ;  and  with  how  much  re- 
luctance he  had  admitted  the  necessity  of  intrust- 
ing him  to  other  hands  and  heads  than  his  own. 

"  I  lose  my  chief  pleasure  in  so  doing,  but  my 
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children  will  be  the  gainers.  Not  only  your- 
selves,— yon  and  Miss  Donne, — but  Arthur  and 
Maude  can  do  much  more  for  my  young  people 
than  I  can,  now.  Still  I  would  not  give  up  all 
intellectual  association  with  them.  Let  us  go  to 
the  library,  and  I  will  explain  to  Miss  Emily,  also, 
my  proposed  occupation  for  our  long  evenings." 

As  the  two  gentlemen  entered  the  room,  Alice 
skipped  from  the  low  ottoman  by  Miss  Donne,  to 
claim  her  accustomed  seat  on  her  father's  knee. 
Maude  was  only  too  happy  to  secure  the  vacant 
place  by  her  friend. 

"  Did  you  hear  last  evening  what  Mr.  Clayton 
and  Mr.  Carey  were  talking  about,  Miss  Emily, 
when  we  were  getting  ready  to  leave  the  room  at 
ten  o'clock  ?  I  believe  they  are  talking  about  the 
same  thing  now.  Yes,  those  i  evening  lessons  ' — 
what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Let  us  listen  and  find  out,  as  it  seems  to  con- 
cern us,  my  dear  Maude." 

So  their  conversation  ceased,  and  the  only 
speakers  in  the  room  were  the  two  gentlemen. 

"  My  plan,  if  you  will  approve  and  aid  me, 
Mr.  Carey,  will  be  to  select  some  topic  for  investi- 
gation through  the  day,  and  for  discussion  every 
other  evening.  There  is  surely  no  need  for  the 
young  people  to  study  at  night,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  instructed  as  well 
as  amused." 

"  I  see  no  objection  to  such  a  course,  as  I  re- 
marked last  evening,  Sir.  I  am  quite  ready  to  co- 
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operate,  if  you  wish  me  to,  and  shall  hope  to  find 
pleasure  and  benefit  too  with  the  rest.  How  do 
you  propose  to  go  to  work — what  is  your  plan  ? " 

"  It  is  a  very  simple  one.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  a  game  which  we 
used  to  call  the  <  Biographical  Alphabet.'  Do  you 
understand  it  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  engaged  in  such  a  play. 
I  have  certainly  forgotten  it  if  I  did.  How  is  it 
conducted  ? " 

"  The  party  to  play  it  forms  a  circle,  and  the 
business  of  each  person  is  to  think  of  some  distin- 
guished man,  or  perhaps  woman,  whose  name  com- 
mences with  A :  then,  each  having  given  one  in 
A,  we  go  all  around  with  B.  C  follows,  and  so  on 
through  the  alphabet." 

"  A  pleasant  game  for  an  evening.  But  how 
do  you  intend  to  use  it  for  many  nights,  as  you 
speak  of  doing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  would  take  but  one  letter,  or  two 
perhaps,  for  an  evening ;  and  each  member  of  our 
circle  must  come  prepared  not  only  to  give  a 
name  beginning  with  that  letter,  but  to  tell  the 
rest  of  us  who  the  person  was  whom  he  has  chosen, 
and  to  tell  us  any  thing  particularly  interesting 
which  he  may  be  able  to  find  out  of  their  history 
or  achievements  or  character." 

"  A  very  capital  plan,  I  see,  Mr.  Clayton. 
Most  excellent.  All  can  take  part  in  it,  from  the 
well-read  Miss  Emily  Donne,"  rising  and  bowing 
with  graceful  pleasantry,  as  he  paid  her  the 
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merited  compliment,  "  to  our  little  Alice,  whose 
acquaintance  with  biography  is  so  much  less  ex- 
tensive. Do  you  not  like  the  idea,  Miss  Emily  ?  " 

"  Very  much,  indeed,  Mr.  Carey.  It  will  be 
amusing  too,  I  fancy,  to  see  what  persons  the  va- 
rious ages  and  preferences  of  our  circle  will  se- 
lect. We  shall  each  learn  something  for  ourselves 
in  reading  to  justify  our  choice,  and  we  shall  learn 
from  the  researches  of  others.  It  will  tax  our 
tastes  and  judgments  and  memories ;  it  will  have 
the  charm  of  continual  variety,  and  will  be,  in  the 
end,  '  great  gain,'  I'm  sure." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Emily,  for  your  kindly-ap- 
preciating assent.  You  have,  with  a  woman's  pe- 
culiar tact,  come  very  rapidly  to  a  just  and  gra- 
cious judgment  of  my  propositions." 

"  And  wrhen  shall  we  commence,  papa  ?  "  asked 
Herbert  eagerly. 

"  Let  me  think,  Herbert :  to-morrow  will  be 
Saturday.  You  could  scarcely  prepare  yourselves 
properly  for  the  first  evening  by  to-morrow  night. 
Besides,  it  will  be  better  to  commence  with  the 
week.  So  I  propose  to  begin  our  peculiarly  '  Home 
Lessons  '  next  Monday  evening." 
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CHAPTEK  II. 

THERE  were  great  consultations  amongst  the 
young  people  on  the  following  day,  to  make  sure 
that  all  understood  the  plan,  and  Herbert  and 
Maude  were  seen  sitting  with  their  heads  resting 
on  their  hands,  in  very  thoughtful  attitudes. 
Alice,  with  more  spirit  than  she  usually  displayed, 
begged  Arthur  not  to  trouble  himself  about  her, 
when  he  offered  to  assist  her  by  suggestions  and 
researches. 

"  I  would  rather  do  it  all  alone,  Cousin  Arthur, 
even  if  I  have  to  go  to  'Mother  Goose'  for  a 
hero." 

"  Mother  Goose  has  no  hero  whose  name  begins 
with  *  A,' "  said  Herbert,  laughingly. 

"  Oh,  no  matter  ;  you  boys  will  please  let  me 
stumble  along  by  myself,  now,  and  I  may  come  to 
you  by  and  by,  when  I  find  out  just  how  ignorant 
I  am.  At  present,  I  think  I  ought  to  have  at  least 
one  idea  in  my  head  ;  I  am  just  as  much  obliged 
to  you,  though,  as  if  I  accepted  your  kind  offer, 
Arthur." 

So  Alice  continued  to  ponder,  but  it  was  evi- 
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dently  not  to  much  purpose,  judging  by  her 
troubled  look.  She  did  not  exactly  know  what 
would  be  required  of  her,  and  therefore  thinking 
did  not  do  much  good. 

Sunday  passed  over,  and  no  reference  was  made 
to  the  anticipated  pleasant  evening.  Whether  it 
was  much  in  the  thoughts  of  the  young  people, 
could  not  be  determined ;  but  the  Sabbath  was  a 
day  at  Sedgemoor,  wherein  worldly  plans  and 
pleasures  were  not  talked  of,  or  dwelt  upon,  even 
in  thought,  if  possible.  It  was  not  a  day  of  dull 
and  prosy  routine.  Mr.  Clayton  had  always  en- 
deavored to  arouse  to  the  full  the  interest  and 
attention  of  his  children  in  the  religious  instruc- 
tion they  received,  whether  at  church,  where  they 
listened  to  the  good  substantial  discourses  of  Mr. 
Latimer,  or  at  home,  where  he  himself,  assisted 
now  by  his  willing  and  able  associates,  read  to 
and  with  the  young  people,  talked  with  them 
about  the  Christian  and  benevolent  operations  of 
the  day,  or  of  the  most  fascinating  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  centuries  which  had  intervened 
since  its  establishment  by  its  great  Head  upon 
earth. 

Scarcely  a  thought  then  turned  to  the  proposed 
amusement  of  Monday  evening,  during  that  well- 
spent,  pleasant  Sunday.  But  when  the  next  morn- 
ing came,  and  the  group  assembled,  before  break- 
fast, around  the  dining-room  fire,  they  all  talked 
fast  enough  to  make  up  for  the  time  of  restraint 
and  silence.  Through  all  the  day  their  tasks 
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were  performed  with  even  unwonted  zeal  and 
energy,  and  evening  found  them  radiant  and  flushed 
with  eager  anticipation. 

"  Here  we  are,  all  primed,  papa,"  said  Herbert ; 
and  they  gathered  about  the  large  inlaid  table 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"  Ah,  you  can  work,  Miss  Emily,"  said  Alice, 
as  she  watched  the  lady  unrolling  a  strip  of  muslin 
which  she  had  taken  from  her  morocco  case,  "  but 
Maude  and  I,  particularly  I,  will  have  as  much 
as  we  can  do  to  think  of  what  we  must  say. 
I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  know  as  much  as  you  do, 
and  be  able  to  use  all  I  know  as  readily.  It  is  no 
trouble  for  you  to  do  what  is  quite  hard  work  for 
me ;  indeed,  you  don't  seem  to  think  at  all,  while 
all  my  thinking  seems  to  be  in  vain." 

"  If  you  properly  dispose  of  what  you  study, 
Alice,  you  will  be  able  to  recur  to  it  and  to  use  it 
with  no  apparent  effort.  It  would  be  like  taking 
from  a  well-arranged  library  the  precise  book  you 
want,  with  no  previous  search,  while  in  a  disor- 
derly library  you  might  spend  hours  in  useless 
seeking." 

"  Let  us  see  if  you  have  made  good  use  of  the 
time  since  Friday  evening,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  in- 
terrupting the  conversation  which  was  going  *on 
in  various  quarters.  "  Now,  each  one  of  you  is  to 
name  a  distinguished  person  in  the  letter  A.  Miss 
Donne,  we  give  you  the  precedence  which  belongs 
to  a  lady." 

Miss  Emily  looked  up  smilingly,  and  replied : 
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"Having  a  special  admiration  for  poets  and 
artists,  I  shall  choose  my  illustrious  personages 
from  their  ranks.  So  I  name  Angelo,  Michael,  as 
the  books  of  reference  say." 

"  He  was  the  great  artist  of  whom  you  were 
speaking  a  few  days  ago,  Miss  Emily,  was  he  not  2 
Was  not  he  the  sculptor,  architect,  and  painter  ?  " 
asked  Maude. 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  And  you  said,  I  remember,  that  he  was  the 
only  artist  who  had  acquired  real  excellence  in  so 
many  ways." 

"  Did  Miss  Donne  tell  you  what  was  the  chief 
characteristic  of  his  wonderful  genius,  Maude  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Clayton. 

"  I  do  not  think  she  did,  Sir." 

"  How  would  you  characterize  him,  Miss 
Donne  ?  " 

"  I  think  his  greatest  achievements  were  no- 
ted for  their  extraordinary  grandeur  and  majesty. 
'  Terrible  and  sublime,'  says  some  writer,  speaking 
of  his  genius  and  its  conceptions." 

"  Leo  X.  was  fortunate  in  having  such  an  artist 
to  carry  out  his  magnificent  projects,"  remarked 
Mr.  Carey.  "  Much  of  the  glory  of  his  pontifical 
rule  was  reflected  from  the  great  soul  of  Michael 
Angelo." 

"  Wliat  were  his  chief  works  ?  do  you  remem- 
ber, Miss  Donne  ? " 

"  I  think,  in  sculpture,  his  fame  rests  chiefly 
on  the  monument  of  Julius  H.,  whereon  is  the 
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colossal  figure  of  Moses  :  his  greatest  achievement 
in  painting  was  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel ; 
and  in  architecture  the  artist  is  best  known  by  the 
Farnese  Palace,  and  by  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome— the  fame  of  whose  perfect  cupola  has 
filled  the  world." 

"  It  is  singular,"  responded  Mr.  Clayton,  "  that 
Michael  Angelo  has  been  justly  said  '  to  have 
laid  the  foundation-stones  of  the  Reformation  ? ' ' 

"How  so,  Sir?  "  asked  Arthur. 

"In  this  way  :  To  build  the  magnificent  St. 
Peter's,  great  sums  of  money  were  required.  These 
were  supplied  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  against 
which  iniquitous  proceeding  Martin  Luther  was 
aroused  to  make  violent  and  powerful  protes- 
tations. This  led  to  the  exposure  of  other  cor- 
ruptions in  the  Church,  and  finally  to  the  great 
triumph  of  the  Reformation." 

"Was  Angelo  the  name  of  his  family?"  said 
Alice. 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Miss  Donne  ;  "  I  must  con- 
vict myself  of  an  error  in  the  game  at  this  first 
move.  His  family  name  was  Buonarotti,  and  he 
should  justly  be  classed  with  the  '  BV — should  he 
not,  Mr.  Clayton  ?  " 

"  He  should  rather  be  classed  with  the  M's,  as 
we  always  call  him  Michael  Angelo,"  said  that 
gentleman;  "but  in  consideration  of  your  first 
thinking  of  your  mistake,  the  only  forfeit  to  which 
I  shall  condemn  you  will  be,  to  draw  from  your 
ready  memory  another  great  man." 
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"  That  forfeit  is  easily  paid,  Sir.  I  will  take  a 
poet  this  time,  and  believe  I  am  right  now  in  giv- 
ing Alfieri" 

"  That  is  the  name  I  called  <  All  fiery,'  Miss 
Emily,"  said  Herbert,  "  when  I  was  reading  over 
the  names  of  your  books  the  other  day,  and  you 
said  that  though  I  pronounced  the  word  wrong,  I 
described  the  man  correctly." 

"Yes,  Herbert,"  said  Mr.  Carey;  "and  if 
Alfieri  had  only  been  as  judicious,  consistent,  and 
self-controlling  as  he  was  energetic,  patriotic,  and 
fiery  in  his  love  of  liberty  and  denunciation  of 
tyranny,  he  would  have  a  nobler  fame  than  is  ac- 
corded to  him  now." 

"  You  said  he  was  a  poet,  Miss  Emily,  but  Mr. 
Carey  talks  as  if  he  were  only  a  patriot,"  remarked 
Alice. 

"  He  was  both  in  an  eminent  degree,  my 
daughter,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "He  was  a  Sar- 
dinian noble  by  birth,  and  found  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  arbitrary  and  overbearing,  yet 
petty  tyranny  in  the  world.  Arthur,  I  heard  you 
talking  with  Miss  Emily  about  him  the  other  day : 
what  did  she  tell  you  about  him  ?  " 

"She  interested  me  very  much,  Sir,  in  the 
singular  character  she  described.  He  was  an 
orphan,  or  rather  fatherless,  from  his  childhood, 
and  was  at  a  large  public  boarding-school  for 
years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  he  came  into  the  possession  of  his  whole 
income,  though  he  was  not  allowed  to  manage  his 
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estates  so  early.  The  Sardinian  king  enforced  a 
law  that  no  young  nobleman  should  appear  abroad 
unaccompanied  by  a  servant.  This  and  other 
restrictions  annoyed  Alfieri  excessively.  He 
violated  these  laws  incessantly,  and  was  impris- 
oned at  the  school  for  a  month.  When  the  month 
was  out,  he  was  released,  and  did  precisely  the 
same  unlawful  things.  'He  was  imprisoned — 
suffering  all  the  hardships  of  prisoners  generally, 
such  as  the  floor  for  a  bed,  bread  and  water  to 
live  upon,  etc.,  for  another  month.  This  he  fol- 
lowed by  a  third  series  of  transgressions,  and  then 
came  three  months'  imprisonment.  All  these 
punishments  had  no  effect  upon  the  young  lover 
of  liberty,  and  at  length  the  attempt  to  enforce 
certain  regulations  upon  him  was  abandoned." 
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CHAPTEK  in. 

"  WHAT,  out  of  breath,  Arthur? "  said  Mr.  Carey, 
laughingly,  as  the  earnest  lad  finished  his  descrip- 
tion. "  You  have  spoken  well ;  and  now  Maude, 
tell  us  what  interested  you  so  much,  and  caused 
your  impatient  and  indignant  exclamation  of  '  Hew 
absurd ! ' " 

"  Why,  no  nobleman  could  leave  the  kingdom 
at  any  time  without  express  and  formal  permis- 
sion from  the  "king.  When  Alfieri  became  a  man, 
this  law  proved  very  hateful  to  his  free  spirit.  He 
broke  it  more  than  once,  and  finally  went  away  in 
great  disgust ;  giving  up  his  rank,  forfeiting  all  his 
estates,  and  renouncing  his  allegiance  '  to  Sardinia 
and  her  tyrant.'  This  seemed  to  show  a  great  deal 
of  pure  love  of  liberty,  and  was  in  many  respects 
a  great  sacrifice ;  but,  Mr.  Carey,  would  you  be- 
lieve that  the  man  who  could  do  all  that,  had  such 
a  small  vanity  about  him  that,  for  years  after,  he  con- 
tinued to  wear  the  Sardinian  noble's  uniform — the 
badge  of  the  tyranny  he  detested — i  because  it  was 
very  becoming  ! ' ?: 

All  laughed  at  Maude's  energetic  contempt  of 
poor  ATiipri''*  weakness,  and  Miss  Emily  said — 
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"  You  must  not  be  too  severe,  Maude,  espe- 
cially as  lie  confesses  it  himself  with  a  full  sense  of 
his  littleness  in  indulging  the  feeling.  You  must 
forgive  him  as  the  world  has  forgiven  this  and 
other  weaknesses  in  the  man  whose  poems — es- 
pecially his  grand  tragedies — were  the  admiration 
of  Italy  and  of  all  Europe.  Unfortunately,  like  Lord 
Byron,  to  whom  he  is  often  compared,  he  was 
lamentably  profligate  and  unprincipled  in  many 
things,  and  greatly  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  great 
genius  by  his  wayward,  wicked  follies." 

"  Ah !  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  was  so 
early  separated  from  him,  that  she  could  not,  if 
she  would,  teach  her  son,  as  did  the  noble  mother 
of  our  Washington,  <  to  be  good.'  But  we  must 
proceed  faster  than  this,"  continued  Mr.  Clayton, 
"  or  we  shall  be  a  long  time  playing  our  game  of 
wisdom.  If  Miss  Emily  makes  her  characters  so 
interesting,  she  must  not  be  indulged  in  another 
forfeit,"  he  said,  smilingly. 

Miss  Donne  begged  pardon,  but  Mr.  Clayton 
and  Mr.  Carey,  she  said,  had  done  most  to  awaken 
the  interest  in  her  illustrations  of  "  great  A."  She 
wished  "  the  two  gentlemen  might  be  successful 
in  their  seemingly  hopeless  task  of  trying  to  be 
stupid!" 

"Now,  seriously,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  "you 
must  not  expect  any  very  interesting  details  con- 
cerning my  hero ;  his  name  was "  here  he 

paused,  and  all  sat  listening  intently  for  the  great 
man  the  well-read  Mr.  Clayton  should  give — "  his 
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name  is  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
you  all  know  the  whole  history  of  Adam" 

"  Oh,  papa,"  said  the  disappointed  Alice,  as 
he  turned  around  mirthfully  to  her. 

"  The  mountain  labored  and  brought  forth  a 
mouse,"  said  Herbert.  "  I  give  it  in  English, 
out  of  consideration  to  the  ladies  and  the  country 
members,"  bowing  to  the  former  and  to  his  father. 

"  What  sharp-shooting !  "  whispered  Maude  to 
Miss  Donne.  "  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Carey  has  to 
say  in  his  wisdom." 

"  To  secure  myself  against  Master  Herbert's 
wit,"  said  his  tutor,  "  I  shall  measure  my  great 
man  by  Miss  Emily's.  I  will  give  you  Joseph 
Addison^  the  elegant  essayist  and  popular  critic." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Carey ! "  exclaimed  Arthur. 

"Why,  surely  you  have  no  objections  to  Ad- 
dison!" 

"He  was  so  tame,  and  Miss  Emily's  heroes  were 
so — so — " 

"  Wild,  Arthur,  if  they  were  not  tame." 

"  No,  not  that,  Alice ;  but  they  had  larger 
souls  than  Addison ;  they  were  geniuses,  and  he 
was  only  a  polished  writer." 

"  Yery  well  discriminated,  Arthur,  but  let 
Addison  pass ;  he  is  a  man  of  much  more  note 
than  ever  Alfieri  will  be ;  besides,  we  cannot  have 
all  lions  here,  you  must  remember." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  saw  you  took  an  antediluvian  spe- 
cimen." 

"  Don't  be  disrespectful  to  our  great  progenitor, 
Herbert.  Come,  Master  Arthur." 
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"  Alfred  the  Great,  Sir ;  the  wise  statesman, 
the  skilful  general,  the  magnanimous  sovereign, 
the  man  of  piety,  of  self-denial,  of  great  achieve- 
ment and  of  equally  great  acquirement,  England's 
immortal  Alfred  !  " 

"  Hear,  hear,"  said  Herbert. 

"  I've  finished,  Sir,"  continued  Arthur  ;  "  have 
I  justified  my  choice  ?  " 

"  Your  eulogium  was  just,  Arthur ;  and  now 
comes  your  turn,,  Herbert." 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  a  patriotic  Ameri- 
can, I  call  your  attention  to  John  Quincy  Adams. 
the  great  expounder  and  defender  of  our  immortal 
Constitution." 

"  Do,  Miss  Emily,  follow  that  burst  by  Yankee 
Doodle  on  the  piano,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Come,  Maude,  '  the  evening  waneth  ; '  who 
is  the  hero  in  your  pure  thoughts." 

"  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind,  Mr.  Clayton.  I 
have  three  heroes  ;  I  know  Alice  has  not  thought 
of  any  of  them,  so  I  want  to  ask  you  which  you 
would  choose  of  the  three." 

"  Well,  Maude,  you  must  tell  me  what  directs 
your  choice.  Must  your  hero  be  mentally,  mor- 
ally, or  physically  great  ?  " 

"  He  must  be  a  great  and  good  man,  and  I 
can't  tell  whom  to  take,  Alcibiades,  Aristides,  or 
St.  Augustine." 

"  How  are  you  attracted  to  each  of  these  three  ? " 

"Alcibiades  was  so  beautiful,  and  so  gifted 
with  every  grace  of  person  and  mind — " 
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"  But  he  was  so  ambitious  of  personal  distinc- 
tion, that  he  became  unprincipled,  sacrificing 
country  and  friends  to  his  own  aggrandizement." 

"  Then  I  will  not  think  of  him.  Aristides  comes 
next ;  you  know  he  was  a  good  man.  Some  meanly 
envious  person  wanted  him  banished  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  was  tired  of  hearing  him 
called  <  the  Just.'  " 

"  Yes,  Maude,  his  virtuous  integrity  made  him 
an  honour  to  mankind ;  but  was  not  Augustine, 
something  more  than  a  virtuous  man  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,  Sir  ;  he  was  a  very  pious  man. 
He  was  good  towards  man,  and  also  towards  God." 

"  He  had  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  teach- 
ings, to  aid  him  in  subduing  the  depravity  of  the 
natural  heart,"  remarked  Miss  Donne  ;  "  while 
Aristides  lived  and  struggled  with  his  nature,  and 
strove  for  the  good  of  others,  before  Christianity 
dawned  upon  mankind,  showing  them  by  divine 
light,  the  right  path,  and  giving  them  strength  to 
avoid  error." 

"  Still,  Miss  Emily,  I  believe  I  will  choose  St. 
Augustine" 

"  Very  well,  my  dear.  And  whom  have  you 
chosen,  my  little  Alice  ? " 

Alice  blushed  and  hesitated. 

"  I  thought  and  thought,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  there  never  had  been  a  great  man  living 
whose  name  began  with  <A.'  I  could  think  of 
every  other  letter,  and  plenty  of  them  too,  but  if  I 
can't  take  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  I  must  pay  a 
forfeit." 
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"Andersen  is  as  good  a  -name  as  you  could 
wish  for,  my  daughter.  You  might  know  as  much 
as  Miss  Emily  herself,  and  not  make  a  wiser  selec- 
tion. He  does  honour  to  the  literature  of  his 
country ;  and  all  young  people  have  a  right  to  love 
his  name  and  do  honour  to  it,  for  lie  has  been,  by 
his  good  and  charming  stories,  a  real  benefactor  to 
children.  And  so  we  have  finished  with  <  great 
A.'" 
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CHAPTEK  IY. 

"PAPA,"  asked  Alice  at  the  breakfast-table 
on  the  following  morning,  "why  did  you  take 
Adam  for  your  great  man  last  night?  Any  one 
could  have  thought  of  him.  Matthias  could,  Pm 
sure,  and  then  for  you,  who  know  so  much,  only 
to  think  of  Adam!" 

"  My  dear  little  girl,  you  seem  quite  ashamed 
of  your  father,"  said  that  gentleman  laughingly. 
"  You  really  appear  to  think  that  I  disgraced  my- 
self last  evening.  Was  it  so  bad  a  thing  to  bring 
in  amongst  your  heroes  the  great  patriarch  of  the 
world,  the  man  created  in  God's  own  image,  pure, 
'upright,'  perfect,  not  having  yet  ' sought  out 
many  inventions ; '  he  whose  creation  angels  had 
celebrated  by  soDgs,  and  with  whom  God  had 
conversed  at  eventide  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Sir,  those  are  good  reasons  for 
your  choice,"  said  Arthur ;  "  but  Alice  is  troubled, 
I  suppose,  because  you  took  one  whom  she  would 
reject  as  c  too  easily  thought  of.'  Any  child  who 
has  read  the  first  page  of  his  primer,  knows  that 
6  A  is  for  Adam,  who  was  the  first  man.'  " 
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"  My  dear  Alice,"  remarked  Miss  Donne,  "  I 
think  I  can  read  your  father's  special  lesson  to 
you  in  his  selection."  Then  turning  to  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, she  asked,  "  Would  you  not  have  us  learn  a 
more  proper  estimate  of  that  which  is  near,  often 
present,  and  familiar  ?  Because  '  any  one  could 
think  of  Adam,'  Alice  was  not  willing  to  admit 
his  claims  to  distinction,  now  so  eloquently  set 
forth  in  your  defence  of  your  choice." 

"  But,  Miss  Emily,  papa  knows  so  much " 

"  He  knows  enough  to  distinguish  between  the 
true  and  false  ;  to  reject  a  thing  which  has  showy, 
from  one  that  has  sterling  claims  to  notice.  Do 
you  not  know,  Alice,  that  simplicity  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  great  wisdom  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Carey. 

"  Mr.  Carey,  you  and  Miss  Donne  do  me 
much  honour,"  said  their  smiling  host.  "  How 
shall  I  acknowledge  fittingly  so  many  compli- 
ments ?  I  am  convicted  of  eloquence  and  wisdom 
to  a  degree  of  which  I  had  not  imagined  myself 
guilty." 

"  Dear  papa " 

"Well,  little  lady?" 

"  You  are  gowing  very  funny." 

"  Thank  you,  Alice.  Another  compliment ! 
Really,  I  am  getting  embarrassed.  I  must  leave 
you  all,  while  I  am  able  to  tear  myself  away  from 
such  fascinating  society." 

After  Mr.  Clayton  left  the  table,  the  others 
soon  followed.  All  went  eagerly  to  work  :  study- 
ing, teaching,  walking,  riding,  sewing,  reading 
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aloud,  and  some  fine  music  at  night,  whirled  away 
the  hours  when  this  interesting  family  were  to- 
gether. Wednesday  passed  as  pleasantly  ;  for  in 
addition  to  other  pleasures,  was  the  anticipation  of 
the  charming  play  to  be  resumed  in  the  evening. 
While  the  party  were  taking  their  seats  that 
night,  Maude,  who  was  a  delightful  little  singer, 
ran  her  fingers  over  the  small  cabinet  piano 
which  occupied  one  corner  of  the  library,  and 
hummed  a  line  from  a  favourite  ballad  : 

"  The  birds  came  to  listen  to  Marion  Day." 

"  They  would  to  you,  Maude,  I  am  sure,"  said 
the  admiring  Alice. 

"Maude,  you  shall  begin  with  B  to-night, 
and  your  name  shall  be  Birdie,"  said  Mr.  Clayton 
kindly. 

"  Then  Miss  Emily  is  our  Bee,  she  is  so  in- 
dustrious," said  Alice  ;  "  and  I  will  be " 

"  A  Butterfly,  darling,  with  your  bright  smile 
and  your  gaiety  nowadays,"  said  her  father. 

"  We  are  losing  time,  Mr.  Clayton." 

"  You  are  right  to  call  us  to  duty,  Miss  Emily. 
What  heroic  name  is  longing  to  escape  from  th*e 
prison  of  your  lips  ?  " 

"  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  name  of  one  of  my 
own  sex.  Will  you  not  grant  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  a  place  in  this  list  ? " 

"  Most  gladly,  Miss  Emily.      With   all  her 
genius — and  she  is  undoubtedly  the  first  poetess 
of  her  day —  and  with  all  her  great  learning,  she 
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is  still  a  true  woman ;  loving,  gentle,  domestic, 
wifely,  and  devoted  to  her  child.  She  seems  to 
have  the  grace  without  the  faults  of  the  poetic 
temperament." 

•  "  Mr.  Carey,  do  you  remember  a  remark  some 
one  has  made  of  poets  and  other  geniuses  ?  The  bur- 
den of  it  is,  that c  it  is  not  because  these  people  have 
genius  that  they  are  unfitted  for  domestic  life,  but 
because  they  have  not  genius  enough?  Those  who 
know  Mrs.  Browning  by  her  poems,  recognize  in 
her  the  highest  order  of  genius.  We  find  this  know- 
ledge confirmed  by  what  we  hear  of  her  home-life." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  every  person  of  heart 
and  intellect  will  acknowledge  Mrs.  Browning's 
merits.  I  only  questioned  if  I  might  introduce  a 
lady — a  woman,  I  prefer  to  say — whenever  one  so 
beautifully  illustrates  womanhood." 

"  She  is  living  in  Florence,  is  she  not,  Miss 
Emily?  Why  is  that? "  asked  Maude. 

"On  account  of  her  health,  I  believe,  my  dear. 
You  know  she  has  been  an  invalid  for  many  years. 
The  Italian  climate  seems  to  agree  with  her  better 
than  her  native  air." 

"  Her  husband  also  has  much  celebrity  as  a 
poet,  I  have  heard,"  remarked  Arthur. 

"  Yes,  Robert  Browning  has  many  admirers ; 
though  he  will  never  be  popular  as  a  poet — his 
writings  appealing  rather  to  the  thoughtful  few 
than  to  the  mass  of  readers." 

"  It  was  a  singular  union.  Such  are  not  apt  to 
be  happy." 
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"  Oh,  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Carey,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton.  "  There  have  been  many  unions  of  line, 
sympathetic  minds  which  have  been  truly  blest. 
Pray,  do  not  bring  up  the  sad  fact  that  clever  men 
often  choose  stupid,  uninteresting  wives,  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  you  in  an  error.  Intellectual 
cultivation,  combined  with  proper  cultivation  of 
the  heart,  unfits  no  woman  for  her  duties  as  a  wife, 
as  a  mistress  of  a  family,  or  as  a  mother.  Let  us 
leave  that  dogma  to  the  dark  ages." 

"  I  would  not  willingly  be  convicted  of  such  a 
sin  against  woman,  Mr.  Clayton.  You  must  re- 
member I  have  to  speak  from  hearsay,  having  had 
no  experience." 

"  I  hope  your  experience  will  furnish  an  argu- 
ment against  your  half-adopted  theory  in  some 
future  time,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Clayton.  "  I  be- 
lieve you  are  ready  to  listen  to  me  now,  so  I  will 
give  John  Bunyan.  How  does  that  please  little 
Alice  Clayton?" 

"  I  only  know,  papa,  that  he  wrote  '  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress ; '  but  that  is  a  ddight/ul  book." 

"  Do  you  forget  the  <  Holy  War,'  Alice  ?  "  said 
Herbert ;  "  and  there  must  be  other  books  written 
by  him,  too.  That  last  package  of  new  books, 
which  Matthias  brought  home  on  Saturday,  was 
all  of  it  '  Bunyan's  Works.' " 

"Are his  writings  all  allegorical,  Mr.  Clayton?" 

"  No,  Arthur.  He  was  a  shrewd,  excellent, 
even  eloquent  writer  on  religious  matters,  in  many 
other  veins  than  the  allegory." 
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"  But  lie  was  a  tinker  once,  Mr.  Clayton,  and 
was  afterwards  imprisoned  in  Bedford  Jail." 

"  The  more  honour,  Maude,  that,  a  tinker  and  a 
tinker's  son,  he  should  in  after  years  win  such 
distinction  as  a  writer.  As  for  the  imprisonment, 
it  was  for  c  conscience'  sake.'  Was  that  disgrace- 
ful?" 

"  Is  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  really  a  great  book, 
papa  ? " 

"Yes,  Alice;  it  is  a  nobly-conceived,  consist- 
ently-sustained allegory.  It  is  most  evangelical 
in  its  teachings,  and  could  only  have  been  written 
by  a  great  intellect  sanctified  by  true  and  humble 
piety." 

"  I  think  papa  makes  great  men  out  of  any 
one,"  said  Alice  in  a  low  voice,  "/never  should 
have  thought  of  Bunyan.  I  should  just  as  soon 
think  of  saying  Robinson  Crusoe.' " 

"  You  would  name  a  person  who  has  achieved 
immortality  in  literature,  then,  Alice  ;  for  as  long 
as  the  world  is  full  of  young  people,  '  Robinson 
Crusoe '  will  be  read." 

"  "Will  it  ?  I'll  remember  that,"  she  said  again 
in  a  low  tone. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

"As  these  young  gentlemen  objected  to  Addison 
as  a  '  taine  spirit,  and  a  superficial  writer,"  said 
Mr.  Carey,  "  I  have  chosen  one  to-night  of  very 
different  character.  I  refer  them  and  all  of  you 
to  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Yerulam,  known  common- 
ly as  Lord  Bacon" 

"  "Will  you  please  tell  us  why  you  lay  such 
stress  on  his  superiority  to  men  of  Addison's 
stamp?"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

"  Because  I  count  him  a  sovereign  amongst 
minds,  for  he  folds  his  wonderful  intellect  about 
him  most  regally.  He  was  a  giant  in  our  litera- 
ture ;  the  most  profound  philosopher  that  ever 
used  our  language,  and  the  ablest  of  politicians. 
The  eyes  of  a  world  were  upon  him ;  alas !  that 
they  should  also  witness  his  fall  as  they  had  be- 
held his  rising ! " 

""Why  did  he  fall,  Mr.  Carey?"  inquired  Ar- 
thur with  great  interest. 

"  I  will  answer  you,  Arthur,  in  the  language 
of  another :  '  The  advocate  of  purity  was  a  corrupt 
minister ;  the  panegyrist  of  liberty  assisted  at  the 
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torture,  and  sat  in  the  Star-chamber;  the  most 
philosophical  of  lawyers,  and  the  most  accom- 
plished of  statesmen,  was  the  abettor  of  monopo- 
lies, the  supporter  of  abuses,  the  most  greedy  and 
parasitical  of  courtiers.' " 

"That  is  terrible!  a  ' virtuous  mediocrity' 
would  be  better,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  vastly  better.  His  ambition, 
his  love  of  show,  and  his  unrighteous  pride,  caused 
him  to  commit  sins  which  led  to  his  downfall. 
It  is  the  saddest  and  most  impressive  lesson 
taught  in  life,  that  the  mere  natural  depravity  of 
the  heart  is  mightier  than  the  grandest  intellect. 
See  how  we  are  to  beware  of  evil  propensities ; 
see  the  necessity,  even  in  a  worldly  view,  of  high 
religious  principles.  What  were  you  saying, 
Alice?" 

"  I  was  only  repeating  Matthias's  motto,  papa : 
'  Cheatin'  never  thrives.' " 

All  laughed  at  the  homely  embodiment  of  the 
grand  moral  taught  by  the  life  and  character  oi 
the  great  Lord  Bacon. 

"  Come,  Arthur,  my  lad,"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  chosen  Robert  Bruce." 

"What  an  old-time,  romantic  hero,  Arthur," 
said  Herbert ;  "  quite  a  falling  off  from  Alfred." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Herbert.  I  think 
Bruce  a  great  patriot,  and  a  great  warrior,  con- 
sidering the  odds  he  had  to  contend  against;  and 
a  more  devoted  man  never  lived." 

"  Oh,  he  means  the  Scotch  hero,  Miss  Emily ! 
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Do  you  know,  I  kept  thinking  of  the  traveller 
Bruce.  I  do  think  of  that  Bruce — James,  was  it 
not  ? — so  much  since  I  read  the  sketch  of  him ! 
He,  too,  was  a  great  man,  and  had  a  great  fall, 
Mr.  Carey,"  said  Alice  archly. 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  inquired  her  brother. 

"  It  was  almost  equal  to  Lord  Bacon's,  only  it 
was  not  figurative  but  literal.  Tell  them  about 
it,  Alice  dear,"  said  Miss  Donne. 

"  You  must  know,  then,  that  Mr.  James  Bruce 
was  a  great  traveller,  equal  to — equal  to " 

"  Munchausen  ? "  suggested  Arthur. 

"No;  Gulliver — Gulliver,  I  insist,"  said  Her- 
bert. 

"  Or  Mungo  Park,"  said  Maude. 

"Please,  don't.  He  was  a  great  traveller, 
then,  and  went  all  over  the  world,  passing 
through  most  wonderful  perils  with  safety ;  and 
by-and-by  he  came  home  to  live.  One  day  he 
went  down  stairs  to  hand  a  lady  to  her  carriage, 
and  fell  down  a  few  steps  and  broke  his  neck  and 
died.  Just  think !  after  escaping  from  starvation 
and  shipwreck,  and  wild  beasts,  and  every  thing 
dreadful." 

"  That  was  a  fall  truly,  Alice.  But,  look,  it's 
nine  o'clock!  Let  us  go  on." 

"Alice's  hero  annihilated  yours,  Arthur," 
whispered  Herbert. 

"  Take  care  that  yours  is  not  annihilated,  Her- 
bert," was  the  rejoinder. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  fear  any  untoward   fate  for  my 
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man.     He  is  the  great  English  Demosthenes,  and 

he  is  known  as  Edmund  Burke" 

"  Irish,  not  English,  if  you  please,  Herbert." 
"I  don't  care  who  claims  him:  he  was 

4  meant  for  mankind,' 

the  poet  said,  and  I  could  claim  him  as  well  as 
any  one.  What  an  intellect  lie  had,  Mr.  Carey  ! 
and  what  eloquence!  Such  a  friend  to  liberty, 
too  !  " 

"  I  give  up,  Herbert,"  said  Arthur  ;  "  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  annihilate  Edmund  Burke. 
If  you  had  not  happened  to  think  of  him,  I  should 
never  have  forgiven  myself  for  not  doing  it." 

"  Arthur  is  really  noble,  is  he  not,  Miss  Emily  ?  " 
whispered  his  proud  and  loving  sister. 

"  Yes,  dear,  he  is  one  who  could  be  magnani- 
mous when  the  time  comes  for  such  a  virtue  to  be 
exercised,  I  doubt  not.  But  give  us  your  selec- 
tion," continued  Miss  Donne  aloud. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  Napoleon  Bond 


"  You  speak  hesitatingly,  Maude." 
"  Well,  Miss  Emily,  I  don't  want  to  choost 
people  who  are  not  good  as  well  as  great  ;  and 
almost  all  I  think  of  have  some  stain  upon  their 
characters.  Now,  my  chief  complaint  against  Bo- 
naparte is  his  divorce  of  that  lovely  and  loving 
Josephine." 

"  Ah,  Maude,  Napoleon  has  great  sins  for  which 
to  answer.     Such  a  career  as  his  must  necessarily 
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be  marked  by  many  errors,  many  wrongs.  Still, 
he  was  a  very  great  man  ;  and  also,  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing says, 

*  He  had  the  genius  to  be  loved.' 

It  is  pitiful  to  think,  in  his  case  as  well  as  Bacon's, 
how  mighty  are  the  human  passions,  whose  grati- 
fication so  offends  goodness,  purity,  truth,  and  the 
holy  God,  who  is  the  essence  of  those  attributes." 

"  I  will  try  to  get  a  better  hero  next  time.  I 
wish  Napoleon  had  not  treated  his  good  Josephine 
so  shamefully,"  said  the  woman-hearted  girl  in  an 
under-tone,  recurring  again  to  his  chief  fault  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Now,  Alice,  you  have  a  few  minutes  to  name 
your  choice ;  or  was  it  James  Bruce,  my  daugh- 
ter?" 

"  Oh  no,  papa  ;  I  had  chosen  Mrs. Barbauld" 

"  Good  girl !  faithful  to  your  first  loves,  I  see. 
She  was  a  worthy  and  estimable  lady,  Alice,  and 
has  done  enough  good,  I'll  warrant,  by  her  little 
verses,  to  give  her  a  strong  claim  upon  us.  After 
all,  the  greatest  a/re  those  who  do  most  good.  And 
now,  good-night.  Large-eyes,  you  don't  seem  to 
remember  that  it  is  sleepy-time." 


2* 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

\ 

ON  the  following  morning  the  children  awoke 
to  deplore  leaden  skies  and  fast-falling  rain.  They 
had  planned  a  wood-walk,  to  hunt  for  those  very 
early  flowers  which  give  us  the  first  promise  of 
spring-time.  They  did  not  say  much  about  their 
disappointment,  or  any  thing  else,  when  they  as- 
sembled in  the  breakfast-room;  the  unusual  si- 
lence attracted  the  attention  of  the  older  members 
of  the  family,  and  called  forth  some  pleasant  rail- 
lery from  Mr.  Clayton.  Arthur  and  Herbert  quite 
indignantly  repelled  the  idea  of  annoyance  or  vex- 
ation on  account  of  the  weather — one  "  was  occu- 
pied with  thinking  over  a  hard  lesson,"  and  the 
other  "  had  slept  badly." 

Mr.  Clayton  spoke  quite  seriously  to  Herbert 
when  he  said  this.  "  Do  not,  my  boy,  indulge 
yourself  in  morning  ill-nature.  I  believe  some  peo- 
ple always  awake  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  ; 
whether  it  is  that  they  sleep  so  soundly  as  to  ren- 
der the  internal  functions  inert,  and  find  rousing 
from  such  a  lethargic  state  painful,  or  whether  it 
is  simply  the  disagreeable  consciousness  of  a  re- 
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turn  to  active  exertion,  I  know  not ;  but  morning 
crossness  seems  constitutional  with  them,  and 
makes  them  any  thing  but  genial  companions  at 
the  breakfast  table." 

Herbert  coloured,  and  replied  ingenuously  that 
he  did  feel  uncomfortable  in  the  morning,  and  had 
hard  work  to  speak  pleasantly,  especially  in  the 
spring  morning. 

Mr.  Carey  recommended  that  they  should  all 
rise  for  an  early  walk  whenever  the  weather  would 
allow,  as  they  had  planned  to  do  that  morning. 
The  proposition  was  generally  assented  to,  and 
Miss  Donne  whispered  to  Herbert,  she  was  sure 
that  was  the  specific  his  case  required.  Life  and 
vivacity  seemed  restored  by  this  little  discussion, 
and  after  morning  prayers  in  the  library  they  sep- 
arated for  their  usual  pursuits,  quite  gay,  and  en- 
tirely regardless  of  the  rain  which  dashed  against 
the  windows  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Friday  came  in  with  a  glorious  burst  of  sun- 
shine, which  appeared  redolent  of  spring-time. 
Wherever  there  was  a  raindrop  remaining,  it 
seemed  to  imprison  a  ray  of  light,  and  the  twitter- 
ing of  countless  birds  heralded  the  advent  of  a 
more  joyous  season.  Wind  and  clouds  seemed 
impossible,  and  gloom  was  everywhere  annihi- 
lated, 

When  Mr.  Carey  entered  the  library,  he  found 
Miss  Donne  sitting  by  its  oriel  window,  leaning 
her  small,  graceful  head  on  her  hand,  and  sending 
her  soul  out  through  her  eyes  to  greet  the  gladness 
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of  the  sunshine.  At  least  so  thought  the  gentle- 
man, as  he  entered,  unperceived,  and  came  to- 
wards her. 

"  Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emily," 

said  he,  with  a  tone  that  showed  he  comprehended 
the  significance  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Miss 
Donne  turned  smilingly,  remarking — 

"  You  are  quoting  Chaucer,  Mr.  Carey :  it  is 
a  suspicious  circumstance.  I  shall  know  your 
choice  for  to-night." 

"  You  are  right,  Miss  Emily,  and  it  was  the 
memory  of  that  line  which  attracted  me  to  old 
'  Geoffrey.'  Are  you  thinking  of  to-night's  re 
quirements,  that  you  recur  to  the  subject  so  quick- 
ly?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  to-night's  pleasures"  replied 
she,  a  warm  glow  overspreading  her  fair  face,  and 
casting  down  her  eyelashes  as  though  afraid  Mr. 
Carey  should  read  more  in  her  eyes  than  her  lips 
chose  to  express.  There  was  a  momentary  silence, 
of  which  both  seemed  unconscious  ;  how  it  would 
have  ended  cannot  be  told,  for  it  was  broken  in 
upon  by  little  Alice,  who  came  running  in,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  I  have  found  one  at  last ;  a  family  name, 
too." 

"What  is  it,  Alice?" 

"  You  shall  see  to-night,  Mr.  Carey  :  a  charm- 
ing name,  beginning  with  C,  and  the  first  name 
begins  with  R  ;  you  will  know  to-night." 
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At  this  moment  Matthias'  breakfast-bell  sum- 
moned all  to  other  duties  and  thoughts,  though 
there  were  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  two  of  the 
party  which  had  small  affinity  to  the  common- 
places of  the  hour. 

"  I  have  thought  of  two  names,  papa  :  may  I 
give  both  when  it  comes  my  turn  ? "  said  Herbert 
eagerly,  when  the  game  commenced  that  evening. 

"  The  only  trouble  will  be,  that  you  may  thus 
forestall  the  choice  of  another  of  the  party." 

"But  I  have  two  also,  Mr.  Clayton,"  said 
Arthur. 

"  And  I." 

u  And  I,"  said  others. 

"  Yery  well,  you  may  try  it  thus  to-night,  but 
when  you  come  by-and-by  to  Q's  and  X's  you  can- 
not afford  to  be  so  lavish,"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

He  then  bowed  to  Miss  Donne  as  a  signal  that 
all  were  ready  to  give  their  attention  to  her,  and 
she  said : 

"  A  painter,  Claude  of  Lorraine  ;  and  if  I  may 
give  two,  I  will  add  as  a  worthy  companion  the 
great  modern  sculptor,  Canova" 

"  TThat  a  charming  pair,  Miss  Emily !  we  must 
thank  you  for  the  graceful  combination ;  enriched 
by  the  genius  of  these  two  artists,  my  library  might 
vie  with  the  proudest  saloons  of  Europe.  As  I 
cannot  command  a '  Claude,'  or  a  i  Canova,'  in  the 
living  beauty  of  their  works,  I  am  glad  to  be  sent 
back  in  thought  to  their  presence. :  they  have  so 
fascinated  me  in  times  past  that  I  have  imagined 
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I  could  live  always  in  Claude's  atmospheres,  and 
never  weary  of  Canova's  exquisite  delineations  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  the  being  created 
a  '  little  lower  than  the  angels.'  " 

"  Do  you  think,  papa,"  asked  Herbert,  "  that 
you  would  never  weary  of  beautiful  painting  and 
statuary  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  but  would  tire  me  in  the  course  of 
time." 

"  We  do  readily  weary  of  that  which  is  the 
simple  result  of  uninspired  art,  Herbert,  but  the 
work  which  bears  the  almost  divine  stamp  of  ge- 
nius— that  which  indicates  the  nearest  approach  a 
man  can  make  to  perfection — seldom  wearies  the 
true  appreciator  of  beauty.  Wait,  my  boy,  till 
you  are  familiar  with  the  works  of  such  men  as 
have  shown  by  their  pen,  pencil,  or  chisel,  that 
they  were  possessed  by  the  power  which  constrains 
them  towards  perfection  to  a  degree  that  no  effort 
of  reason  could  have  effected,  and  judge  for  your- 
self whether  we  soon  weary  of  the  lofty  and  serene 
repose  which  sinks  into  the  soul  before  such  con- 
templations." 

"  How  would  you  define  genius  in  a  few 
words,  Mr.  Clayton  ?  " 

"I  will  answer  you  in  the  language  of  De 
Quincey,  one  of  the  most  analytical  and  exact  of 
our  modern  essayists.  I  have  already  used  his 
idea  :  "  That  power  which  possesses  a  man  is  ge- 
nius— that  whicli  he  possesses,  can  command  and 
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use  at  will,  is  talent.'  I  am  not  sure  now  if  those 
are  De  Quincey's  words.  The  most  eminent  and 
the  most  readily  recognized  geniuses  are  those  who 
have  also  talent ;  this  latter  is  necessary  to  give  to 
the  former  the  stamp  of  character." 
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CHAPTER.  YH 

"  I  BEG  your  pardon,  papa,"  cried  Alice  with 
great  confusion,  as  Mr.  Clayton  ceased  speaking. 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  yawn  out  loud — but — I  did 
not  quite  understand  what  you  said,  and " 

"  You  grow  tired  and  sleepy,  my  dear.  Well, 
you  are  very  pardonable,  Alice.  Metaphysical 
distinctions  are  tiresome  things  all  over  the  world, 
except  to  grown-up  people  who  have  cultivated  a 
taste  for  such  topics.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  any 
of  you  young  people  understand  me,  so  we  will 
drop  the  subject  and  go  on  with  the  game  more 
rapidly.  For  my  little  Alice's  special  edification, 
I  have  selected  a  great  man  with  a  long,  unfa- 
miliar name.  Alice,  do  you  know  any  thing  of 
/St.  Chrysostom,  as  he  is  called  ? " 

"  Yes,  papa,  he  made  a  prayer  in  the  prayer- 
book." 

"  And  a  great  many  that  were  never  put  in  the 
prayer-book,  I  am  sure,  Alice,"  said  Miss  Donne. 
"  Your  father  will  enlighten  you  about  him  :  let 
us  listen." 

"  Well,  he  was  a  learned  and  uious  man,  Alice, 
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who  lived  about  three  or  four  hundred  years  after 
Christ.  He  was  a  very  good  and  eloquent  preach- 
er, and  brought  down  upon  himself  great  persecu- 
tion from  the  authorities  by  his  fearless  denuncia- 
tion of  all  sin.  His  real  name  was  not  Chrysostom, 
but  he  was  called  so,  perhaps,  after  his  death,  be- 
cause of  his  wonderful  eloquence ;  for  Chrysostom 
is  a  Greek  word,  and  means  '  Golden  mouth.'  " 

"  You  have  to  give  another  one  papa,  too,  re- 
member." 

"  Oh,  I  must !  that  is  hard — but  I  am  equal  to 
it  this  once.  I  will  oifer  my  favourite  Cowper" 

"  Miss  Emily,"  said  Maude,  eagerly,  "  I  have 
been  learning  that  fine  poem  of  Mrs.  Browning's, 
called  '  Cowper's  Grave.'  " 

"  Repeat  it  for  us,  please,  my  dear  Maude," 
said  Mr.  Clayton. 

"  It  is  too  long,  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  but  I  can  re- 
peat some  lines  which  particularly  charmed  me  ; 
they  are : 

"0  men  !  this  man  in  brotherhood, 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 
And  died  while  you  were  smiling. 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story — 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell, 

And  darkness  on  the  glory; 
And  how,  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 

And  wandering  lights  departed, 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face 

Because  so  broken-hearted. 
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He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation, 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  meeker  adoration ; 
Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken  ; 
Named  softly  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken ! 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness 

On  God  whose  heaven  hath  won  him  ; 
Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud 

Toward  his  love  to  blind  him, 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him. 

The  very  world  by  God's  constraint 

From  falsehood's  chill  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  become 

Beside  him,  true  and  loving  ! 
And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home-caresses, 
Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes, 

With  sylvan  tendernesses. 

And  while  in  blindness  he  remained 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing ; 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth, 

Though  frenzy  desolated : 
Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy. 

When  only  God  created.'" 

"  That  is  a  worthy  and  very  beautiful  tribute 
to  Cowper,  with  its  tender  reference  to  his  insanity, 
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and  its  keen  appreciation  of  his  peculiar  tempera- 
ment and  his  humble  piety.  We  are  much 
obliged  to  Mrs.  Browning  and  to  Maude.  And 
now,"  continued  Mr.  Clayton,  "  Mr.  Carey,  we 
are  ready  for  your  philosophers." 

"  I  have  chosen  poets  also  to-day,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, though  one  is  very  much  of  a  philosopher ; 
indeed,  both  are,  for  the  true  poet  is  a  philos- 
opher—  half  the  time  against  his  will,  however.57 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Carey,  the  poetical  temperament  is 
any  thing  but  philosophical,  you  must  acknow- 
ledge." 

"  True,  Mr.  Clayton,  their  nervous  system  is 
generally  excitable,  for  they  are  usually  persons 
in  whom  the  intellectual  masters  the  physical; 
but  in  the  teachings  of  the  true  poet,  in  the 
glimpses  which  his  inspiration  affords  him  of  the 
inner  nature  of  all  things  sentient,  is  often  found 
most  profound  philosophy.  Coleridge  you  will 
acknowledge  to  deserve  both  titles,  of  philosopher 
and  poet." 

"  Granted  readily  to  the  author  of  '  Gene- 
vieve,'  and  the  writer  of  '  The  Friend.'  " 

"  And  my  second  choice  to-night  is  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry ;  few  have 
penetrated  further  behind  the  inner  veil  than  this 
old  Chaucer." 

"  Unquestionably  you  are  right  in  giving  to 
both  Chaucer  and  Coleridge  the  double  titles  of 
Poet  and  Philosopher.  Arthur,  my  boy,  you 
choose  heroes ;  who  is  it  now  ?  " 
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"  And  orators  also,  Sir ;  to-day  I  give  you 
Cicero  the  orator,  and  Julius  Caesar  the  hero." 

"How  do  you  prove  the  real  greatness  of 
Csesar,  Arthur  ?  Do  you  count  him  great  simply 
because  he  attained  great  power  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  indeed,  Sir,  not  entirely  because  he 
controlled  others ;  you  know  he  controlled  him- 
self." 

"He  was  assassinated,  Arthur,  because  the 
people  of  Rome  feared  he  intended  to  subvert 
their  government  and  establish  himself  upon  a 
throne,  with  a  view  of  his  own  aggrandizement, 
rather  than  their  good  ;  this  shows  no  self-control 
on  his  part." 

"  But  surely,  Mr,  Carey,  those  Romans  wrong- 
ed him;  what  a  noble  defence  Mark  Antony 
made  of  his  *  faithful  and  just  friend  ! ' ' 

"  Arthur,  you  have  been  reading  Shakspeare, 
I  perceive,"  said  Miss  Donne.  The  gentleman 
smiled,  and  Mr.  Carey  said  : 

"  Go  on,  Arthur : 

*  When  that  the  poor  have  crfed,  Csesar  hath  wept.'  " 

Arthur  acknowledged  that  he  had  in  his  mind 
the  Caesar  of  the  dramatist  more  vividly  than  the 
Csesar  of  history,  but  still  he  could  not  withdraw 
his  choice ;  upon  which  Mr.  Clayton  told  him 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  do  so,  as 
the  bravery  and  statesmanship  of  Csesar  were  as 
memorable  as  the  eloquence  of  his  contemporary, 
Cicero.  He  then  turned  to  Herbert,  whose  patri- 
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otic  propensities  were  sure  to  appear  in  the  per- 
sons whom  he  chose  to  consider  his  great  men. 

"  Conie,  Herbert,  some  good  American  has 
taken  possession  of  your  imagination  to-day,  I 
know." 

"  Yes,  papa,  that  is  true ;  but  please  remem- 
ber that  my  last  evening's  choice  was  no  American, 
but  Edmund  Burke." 

"  Ah,  well !  he  was  a  good  friend  to  this  coun- 
try, you  know,  and  you  said  l  he  belonged  to 
mankind.' " 

"  Goldsmith  said  so,  papa,  and  I  agreed  with 
him,  that  was  all.  But  I  can't  keep  Henry  Clay 
shut  up  much  longer.  What  a  man  he  was ! 
How  I  wish  I  had  known  him  as  one  man  knows 
another !  How  I  wish  I  had  heard  him  deliver 
one  of  his  great  speeches !  " 

"  I  could  quote  Mrs.  Browning  for  you  now, 
Herbert.  You  think,  if  only  you  could  have 
listened  to  him,  your  soul  would  have 

'  Sprung  full-statured  in  an  hour.' " 

"  I  do.  Miss  Emily,  believe  it  would  ;  but  he 
is  dead,  and  I  am  only  a  boy  still.  My  second 
choice  is  Cooper,  the  novelist,  an  'ornament  to 
American  literature.' " 

""Very  well,  Herbert;  now  <  clear  these  ruder 
souls  from  off  the  stage,'  for  Maude  is  corning 
with  some  good  man  or  other." 

"  No,  Sir,  not  to-night.  I  wish  to  follow  Miss 
Emily's  lead  on  the  last  evening,  and  name  a 
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woman.  The  proud,  noble,  but  most  tender  and 
motherly  Constance,  mother  of  little  Prince 
Arthur." 

"  My  dear  Maude,  like  Arthur,  you  have 
selected  your  heroine  from  Shakspeare.  From  his 
historical  plays,  it  is  true ;  but  none  the  less  in 
this  instance  have  you  invested  a  name  with  noble 
attributes,  because  the  poet  did  so.'" 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  Miss  Emily,"  said  Mr. 
Carey,  "  I  will  plead  that  Constance  be  admitted  on 
our  list.  The  character  has  always  won  my  admi- 
ration, and  I  am  glad  to  find  it  can  appear  so  real 
as  it  does  here  in  this  list  of  those  '  who  being  dead 
yet  live.'  Cannot  we  enroll  Constance,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  others,  Sir.  I  have  Cornelia,  the 
glorious  Roman  mother,  worthy  daughter  of  Scipio ; 
or  Anna  Comnena,  the  daughter  of  the  Greek 
Emperor,  whose  history  Miss  Emily  says  is  still 
good  authority  ;  Christina  of  Sweden,  too,  but  she 
was  not  good " 

"  That  is  plenty,  Maude.  You  are  well  informed 
about  the  great  deeds  women  have  performed,  I 
doubt  not.  It  pleases  me,  my  child,  to  see  your 
taste  thus  unfold." 

"  Now,  papa,  JTve  got  Robinson  Crusoe " 

"  Robinson  Crusoe !  "Why,  Alice,  he  never 
lived  except  in  the  person  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
and  in  the  brain  of  Daniel  Defoe !  " 

"  That  is  true  !  It  did  not  come  into  my  mind 
at  all  that  he  never  lived;  and  then,  there  never 
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was  a  i  Friday ! '  Oh,  how  sorry  I  ain !  But  Chris- 
topher Columbus  lived,  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  darling  ;  and  because  you  have  thrown 
doublets,  as  they  say  in  backgammon,  by  the  two 
C's,  you  shall  pay  no  forfeit.  And  now  good- 
night, young  people,  and  pleasant  dreams." 

But  as  Alice  went  away,  Miss  Emily  heard  her 
saying  to  herself, 

"  JSTo  Eobinson  Crusoe  ?    It  can't  be." 
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CHAPTEE  Yin. 

ALICE,  Alice,"  called  Herbert  to  his  sister  as 
they  came  in  from  their  walk  the  next  morning, 
"  there  is  a  little  time  to  spare  before  breakfast : 
do  you  go  and  find  out  some  better  names  for  our 
game  than  you  had  last  night." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  fear,  Herbert.  Once  is  enough. 
I  shall  not  make  that  mistake  again." 

"  I  can  help  you  this  morning " 

"  No,  I  thank  you :  I  can't  bear  to  be  helped 
in  such  things.  I  never  want  to  pass  for  knowing 
more  than  I  really  do,  which  I  should  now,  if  I 
used  your  knowledge,  Herbert,  instead  of  my 
own." 

"  That's  a  girl  of  spirit !  "  said  Arthur ;  "  why, 
Alice,  you  put  to  shame  everybody  who  submits 
to  a  prompting.  It  is  the  most  common  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  '  prompted '  in  your  classes  at 
school." 

"  /never  was  prompted,"  said  Maude. 

"  Oh  no,  you  always  had  a  guardian  angel, 
Maude :  you  have  escaped  a  thousand  ills  to 
which  flesh  and  spirit  are  heir  in  our  school-days." 
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The  older  members  of  the  family  entered  the 
hall  door  as  Arthur  was  speaking,  and  his  remark 
was  comprehended  by  them  at  once.  Mr.  Carey 
looked  at  Maude's  "  guardian  angel,"  as  though 
he  considered  the  title  well  bestowed,  and  would 
not  object  to  coming  under  the  same  guardianship. 
At  least  Maude,  with  her  quick-sighted  love  for 
Miss  Emily,  thought  so. 

"  Speaking  about  prompting,"  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton at  the  breakfast  table,  "  it  was  the  chief  mis- 
chief of  my  boyhood  to  play  pranks  upon  the  un- 
fortunate wights  who  depended  upon  such  aid  in 
their  classes.  I  have  more  than  once  helped  them, 
and  myself,  too,  into  disgrace.  I  remember  one 
boy,  however,  who  never  studied  his  lessons,  but 
who  had  such  remarkable  tact,  that  the  slightest 
hint  was  sufficient  for  him.  I  have  told  him  the 
prominent  words  in  a  Latin  lesson,  and  then  he 
would  surprise  us  all,  and  far  excel  us,  by  the  very 
elegant  translation  he  would  make.  He  was  the 
only  person  whom  I  ever  assisted  regularly,  and 
who  was  at  the  same  time  quite  able  to  learn  his 
lessons  unaided,  for  whom  I  did  not  have  some 
feeling  of  contempt.  But  I  always  felt  as  if  he 
was  making  a  '  cat's  paw '  of  me,  and  that  the  best 
thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  submit  gracefully." 

"  I  would  like  to  see  any  one  compelling  me  in 
that  way  to  give  up  my  '  thunder,'  "  said  Herbert. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  you  or  any  one  else  re- 
sisting the  power  of  such  a  boy  as  Hench  Austen," 
replied  his  father. 
3 
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"  Hench  Austen !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Donne : 
"  were  you  at  school  with  him,  Mr.  Clayton  ? 
Why,  he  is  my  own  cousin,  the  best  and  noblest " 
— here  Miss  Donne's  voice  trembled,  and  she  stop- 
ped suddenly. 

"  How  much  you  surprise  me,  Miss  Emily  !  " 
said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  Where  is  Austen  now  ? 
Living  still,  I  hope,  and  making  great  use  of  his 
great  faculties.  I  have  often  wondered  that  I  have 
not  heard  of  him  in  the  world." 

"  He  might  have  made  a  name  for  himself  be- 
fore this,  Sir,  if  he  consulted  only  his  own  inter- 
ests, but  he  has  chosen  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
others.  To  have  given  scope  to  his  ambition 
would  have  rendered  him  unable  to  bear  the 
burden  of  all  his  family,  as  he  has  done  since  his 
father's  death.  A  mother,  two  sisters,  and  a 
younger  brother,  were  his  only  heritage*;  and  to 
surround  them  always  with  the  luxuries  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  give  to  his 
brother  the  greatest  advantages  of  education,  he 
has  yielded  all  his  own  hopes  of  distinction  in  life 
— for  he  has  bound  himself  for  years  to  the  exac- 
tions of  an  ungenial  business.  He  has  suffered 
much  in  many  ways,  and  has  learned  by  suffering, 
I  think,  the  great  lesson  of  life.  But  I  am  sure  he 
will  yet  be  heard  of." 

Mr.  Carey  regarded  the  animated  speaker  with 
a  curious  mixture  of  painful  and  pleasurable  inter- 
est. He  longed  to  know  why  she  seemed  so  much 
moved  when  speaking  of  her  cousin,  and  he  ex- 
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perienced  a  half-defined  feeling  of  jealousy  to- 
wards him,  "  which  was  very  weak  and  foolish," 
as  he  vainly  told  himself. 

When  the  "  play-night "  came,  all  were  eager 
for  the  after-dinner  diversion.  They  were  soon 
arranged  in  the  library.  Alice  was  established 
upon  her  father's  knee ;  Maude  was  beside  her 
friend ;  the  two  boys  occupied  a  lounge  in  a  recess 
near  the  window,  while  Mr.  Carey,  asking  Miss 
Donne  if  he  should  not  serve  as  a  screen  between 
her  and  the  fire,  which  was  uncomfortably  warm, 
took  a  seat  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa  by  her  side. 

Mr.  Clayton  rang  the  bell  for  Matthias  to  bring 
in  a  large  screen  for  the  public  benefit ;  and  as 
that  worthy  was  placing  it  advantageously,  he 
studied,  as  he  always  did,  the  family  arrange- 
ments, drawing  his  own  inferences. 

"Fine  times  now,"  soliloquized  Matthias; 
"  Master  don't  mope,  and  Missy  Alice  look  fresh 
as  a  rose.  I  likes  that  young  Mass'  Arthur  and 
Missy  Maude — Missy  Emily  too ;  only  I  'specks 
Mass'  Carey  likes  her  well  enough  for  eberybody 
else.  She  seems  so  sweet,  and  so  like  dear  Mis- 
tress ;  I  was  'fraid  Master  might  think  so  too ;  but 
I'se  bery  willin  Mass'  Carey  should  hab  her." 

With  a  bright  flush  on  her  fair  cheek  which 
might 'have  been  left  by  her  recent  animation,  or 
be  the  effect  of  the  heat,  or  spring  from  some 
other  source,  Miss  Donne  commenced  the  play. 

"  I  wish  to  represent  D  by  Carlo  Dolce  and 
DomenichinO)  both  eminent  painters."  She  stop- 
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ped  a  moment,  and  then  resumed :  "  I  beg  pardon : 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  withdraw  one  of  these,  I 
have  thought  of  another  painter  whose  name  I 
think  I  can  use,  without  infringing  upon  the  choice 
of  others.  I  would  do  honour  to  our  own  match- 
less delineator  of  woods  and  waters  and  glorious 
skies ;  surely  Durand  deserves  a  place  here." 

"  Indeed  you  are  right,  Miss  Emily,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton.  "  There  is  almost  the  endless  charm  of 
perfection  in  some  of  his  landscapes.  "We  are 
proud  to  take  him  in  the  place  of  your  Italian 
artists.  Whom  will  you  reject?  " 

"  Domenichino,  I  believe.  I  have  always  had 
a  special  love  for  Carlo  Dolce's  Madonna  and  his 
St.  Cecilia." 

Mr.  Carey  looked  up  suddenly  and  exclaimed — 

il  Miss  Emily,  were  you  coming  South  in  the 
fall  of  1848,  and  did  you  have  some  baggage 
burned  in  the  baggage-car  on  the  road  ? " 

"  Precisely  so,  Mr.  Carey." 

"  Then  I  have  seen  and  known  you  before  I 
met  you  at  Sedgemoor.  And  you  do  not  remem- 
ber me?" 

"  I  must  confess  to  it." 

"  Do  you  not  remember  a  gentleman  who  was 
with  you  saying  to  you  that  your  hat-box  was 
burned ;  and  you  said  :  '  Only  that  ?  oh !  I  am 
quite  at  my  ease :  I  was  so  afraid  that  it  was  my 
large  trunk,  and  that  contains  that  charming  Carlo 
Dolce,  of  which  there  is  not  another  copy  to  be 
Lad.'" 
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"  I  remember  it  all  now,  and  that  I  bowed  my 
thanks  to  you  then  for  having  saved  that  same 
trunk  for  me." 

u  Yes,  and  I  must  tell  you  something  laughable 
about  it.  I  was  so  much  excited,  that  when  I 
found  it  contained  something  very  valuable  to  you, 
I  hastened  back  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  pulled  the 
trunk  still  farther  out  of  the  debris,  and  finally 
shouldered  it  and  carried  it  off  some  distance  into 
the  woods  beside  the  road,  that  it  might  be  quite 
safe.  When  the  trunks  were  collected  again  for 
the  new  car,  I  could  not  remember  where  I  carried 
it,  and  the  whole  train  was  kept  waiting  while  I, 
assisted  by  a  dozen  others,  scoured  the  woods  all 
around  to  find  your  trunk." 

All  laughed  heartily  at  the  effect  Mr.  Carey's 
excitement  had  upon  him,  and  commented  on  the 
oddness  of  his  being  now  thrown  into  Miss  Emily's 
company,  and  hearing  her  dilate  upon  her  favour- 
ite artist. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  MY  dear  Alice,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  "  I  have  no 
wonderful  choice  to-night.  I  have  chosen  a  couple 
of  staid  and  worthy  personages  whose  merits  will 
not  impress  you  in  any  way.  I  thought  Dr. 
Donne,  of  whom,  thanks  to  '  old  Izaak  Walton,'  we 
have  a  charming  history,  and  the  most  excellent 
Dr.  Dwight,  of  New  England,  were  as  good  suc- 
cessors to  Adam,  Bunyan  and  Chrysostom,  as  I 
could  have." 

"  I  wonder  you  did  not  take  David,  papa — and 
let's  see  who  else." 

"  St.  Dunstan,  perhaps,  Alice." 

"  Oh  no  !  papa  has  no  dealings  with  such  as 
he." 

"  He  fought  with  the  Devil  to  better  purpose 
than  David  did  always — Miss  Alice,  you  remem- 
ber the  legend  of  the  tongs." 

"  Don't  quote  such  absurd  stories,  Herbert. 
Papa  does  make  an  odd  choice  sometimes,  but 
you  know  he  is  always  quite  proper." 

"  Thank  you,  my  daughter :  you  reassure  me 
by  your  defence.  I  was  feeling  quite  humbled  by 
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your  criticisms  and  Herbert's  witticisms.  Come, 
Mr.  Carey." 

"  Dante  and  De  Quincey.  The  former  was  to 
the  Italians  what  Shakspeare  has  been  to  us,  and 
the  latter  is  the  prince  of  essayists." 

"  I  did  not  know,  or  had  forgotten  it,  till  I 
lately  saw  it  mentioned  of  Dante,  that  for  a  great 
many  years  it  was  the  fashion  for  all  writers  of 
eminence  to  make  commentaries  on  Dante's  text. 
I  remember  it  was  stated  that  some  archbishop 
selected  six  very  learned  men  to  write  one  com- 
mentary ;  and,  to  comment  on  Dante,  and  restore 
the  purity  of  his  text,  became  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  Florentine  Academy.  This  frenzy 
wound  up  by  a  man  being  burned  for  magic  by 
the  Florentines,  for  daring  to  ridicule  that  Come- 
dia  which  they  had  named  '  Divina.' " 

"  De  Quincey 's  chief  celebrity  has  arisen  from 
the  wonderful  genius  he  has  manifested  in  the 
'  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater ; '  but  he  well  de- 
serves his  fame,  though  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  he 
dallies  with  it,  by  publishing  less  brilliant  and 
satisfactory  essays  now  than  formerly." 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Clayton :  the 
deterioration  is  not  so  veiy  noticeable." 

"  "Well,  we  can  forgive  some  absurdity  in  a 
De  Quincey." 

"  I  almost  expect  Herbert  will  shout  over  my 
heroes,  as  he  calls  them,"  said  Arthur,  "  but  I  was 
dreadfully  puzzled,  and  finally  settled  on  Diogenes 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Diogenes  was  a  hero,  I 
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think,  because  he  resisted  all  the  allurements  of 
luxury  and  ambition,  and  contented-  himself  with 
only  the  severest  necessaries  of  life,  living  in  a 
tub,  you  know." 

"I  don't  like  him,  Arthur,"  said  Maude;  "he 
was  very  selfishly  egotistic  and  vain.  Yes,  I  have 
always  thought  that  story  of  living  in  the  tub 
showed  his  vanity  as  much  as  any  other  quality." 

"  You  have  fine,  sensible  intuitions,  Maude," 
said  Mr.  Carey.  "  Let  me  ask  you  if  any  of  you 
remember  a  large  picture  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
last  summer,  called  *  Diogenes  surprised  ? '  It 
represented  Diogenes  going  about,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  done,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand  in  the  day- 
time, seeking  an  honest  man.  The  rays  of  light, 
striking  across  the  canvas,  fall  upon  our  own 
George  Washington !  Diogenes  has  found  an 
honest  man :  hence  his  incredulous  surprise.  In 
spite  of  poor  painting  and  the  most  glaring  of 
anachronisms,  I  could  not  help  being  amused  and 
interested  by  the  painter's  idea." 

"  Hurrah  for  that  painter !  "  cried  Herbert : 
"  he  knew  what  an  honest  man  was,  anyhow. 
But,  Arthur,  do  you  call  Drake  something  re- 
markable ? " 

"  Indeed  I  do.  I  only  wonder  that  I  have  not 
(as  I  feared  I  should  by  taking  him)  taken  away 
your  choice.  Why,  Mr.  Herbert  Clayton,  if  you 
were  a  poor  boy,  a  common  sailor,  and  then  be- 
came by  your  force  of  character,  your  skill  in  sea- 
manship, your  courage,  enterprise — in  fact,  by  a 
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combination  of  rare  and  noble  qualities — the  first 
commander  in  the  world,  entrusted  with  whole 
fleets,  carrying  on  the  wars  of  your  country  upon 
the  ocean,  discovering  new  countries,  beloved  by 
the  people,  and  a  favourite  with  your  queen, 
would  you  not  think  you  had  some  right  to  be 
classed  with  great  men  ? " 

"  I  declare,  Arthur,  he  was  a  great  man.  I 
had  not  considered  much  about  the  matter;  in- 
deed, I  didn't  know  much  about  Drake.  Your 
eloquence,  I  hope,  will  answer  for  us  both  this 
time.  I  positively  cannot  make  a  speech  for 
either  Davy  or  Day,  who  are  all  I  can  think  of 
for  myself." 

"  Can't  make  speeches  about  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  and  his  noble  invention  of  the  Safety-Lamp 
for  miners,  by  which  hundreds  of  lives  have  been 
saved !  Oh,  Herbert,  I  could  do  that,  I  believe." 

"  That  you  could,  good,  strong  heart,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton ;  "  no  noble  conduct,  characteristic,  or 
conception,  needs  a  defender  where  you  are, 
Maude.  We  will  all  grant  the  great  merit  of  this 
distinguished  man  of  science.  How  about  Day, 
my  boy  ? " 

"  I  meant  Day  who  made  our  mathematical 
books*,  who  must  be  a  great  man,  his  name  is  such 
a  great  torment  to  me.  I  cannot  like  mathematics 
in  any  form.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  I  took 
him,  it  is  so  stupid.  Can't  I  have  another,  Diony- 
sius,  say?  Maude  and  Alice  would  never  choose 
him,  because  be  was  '  the  Tyrant.'  I  could  have 
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Dido  besides — couldn't  I,  Maude  ?  You  see  she 
was  not  quite  good  enough  for  your  <  list  of 
friends.' " 

"  Have  you  finished  at  last,  Herbert  ? " 

"  I  hope  so ;  for  after  my  advice  to  Alice  and 
my  offer  of  assistance  the  other  day,  I  feel  rather 
small  at  my  own  performance." 

"  If  Herbert  has  finished,"  said  Maude,  "  I  will 
say  Dickens  and  the  Davidsons" 

w  What  incongruous  people !  " 

"  I  know  it,  Sir,  but  Dickens  is  the  creator,  as 
Miss  Emily  says,  of  '  Little  Nell/  '  Paul  Dombey,' 
4  Florence,'  and  many  other  charming  people :  to 
create  we  must  have  genius,  so  he  is  a  great 
man." 

"  That  is  true,  dear ;  his  characters  stand  out 
perfect,  full,  strong  creations.  He  is  a  genius; 
but — the  Davidsons  ? " 

"  Were  they  not  two  lovely  girls  of  uncommon' 
talents?  Is  it  presumption  for  them  to  appear 
here?" 

"  Not  with  your  introduction,  you  may  be  sure, 
Maude ;  your  friends  and  favourites  are  good  peo- 
ple :  they  may  come." 

"  Now,  papa,  please  hear  what  /  have  ready 
for  to-night :  not  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  De  Foe, 
who  created  Robinson  Crusoe — didn't  he,  Miss 
Emily  ?  I  have  found  out  that  he  wrote  a  good 
many  other  clever  books,  as  well  as  my  favourite ; 
and  my  other  D  is  Philip  Doddridge"  said  Alice 
in  an  excited  manner,  and  jumping  down  from  her 
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father's  lap.  u  There  are  two  D's — good  D's,  too 
— and  I  found  it  out  all  alone.  I  can  think  a  great 
deal  better  now  than  I  did  at  first.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  know  how  to  think  of  all  I  learn." 

"  Then  you  have  made  great  progress  in  the 
art  of  thinking.  I  congratulate  you,  Alice." 

"  You  see,  papa,  it  don't  take  long  or  very 
hard  work  to  think  of  what  little  I  know." 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

"  CAN  I  assist  you  in  your  search,  Miss  Emily  ? " 
said  Mr.  Carey  to  that  lady,  as  he  entered  the 
library  on  the  following  day,  and  found  Miss 
Donne  upon  the  library  steps  before  the  tallest 
shelves. 

"  I  don't  think  you  can,  Mr.  Carey,  for  I  hard- 
ly know  what  I  am  looking  for ;  "  and  Miss  Donne 
desisted  from  her  search,  and  descended  to  the 
floor.  "  The  truth  is,"  she  continued,  "  that  I  have 
had  some  of  Alice's  trouble  to-day.  I  can't  find 
E's — and  therefore  I  am  considerably  troubled." 

"  Yery  naturally,  indeed.  Though,  of  all  peo- 
ple I  ever  saw,  I  think  you  generally  take  a  lack 
of  ease  the  most  kindly.  Pardon  the  pun,  please ; 
it  was  irresistible,  and  so  very  true." 

"  A  pun  doesn't  distress  me  as  much  as  it 
seems  to  distress  some  people.  I  have  observed 
one  thing:  no  one  condemns  this  pleasant  and 
often  graceful  play  upon  words,  if  they  are  able 
quickly  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  puns. 
There  is  a  subtlety  about  them  sometimes  which  is 
very  charming,  and  which  one  dull  in  these  mat- 
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ters  never  finds  out — therefore  to  him  punning  is 
only  a  bore.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  rail 
against  puns ;  much  easier  than  to  make  good 
ones,  or  even  than  to  take  them." 

"  What  is  it  that  you  are  advocating,  Miss  Em- 
ily ? "  asked  Mr.  Clayton.  "  Who  is  guilty  here  ? 
— you,  Mr.  Carey  ?  I  would  advise  you  to  pro- 
cure her  advocacy  oftener.  She  may  serve  you 
a  good  purpose  sometime,  with  her  quick  woman's 
wit  and  comprehension." 

"I  am  afraid  she  will  not  plead  for  me  al- 
ways," said  Mr.  Carey ;  "  and  yet  I  contemplate 
an  important  suit,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone  which 
met  only  Miss  Donne's  ear.  She  looked  up  smil- 
ingly as  she  caught  the  confidential  tone,  but 
something  which  she  encountered  in  Mr.  Carey's 
eyes  caused  her  own  to  fall  suddenly,  while  a 
warm  glow  overspread  her  face.  There  was  sure- 
ly an  electric  sympathy  between  those  two  then. 
Miss  Donne's  apprehension  was  not  at  fault  in  her 
trembling,  fearful  interpretation  of  the  look. 

"  I  cannot  find  E's,"  said  Maude  that  night. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  one  or  two  other  voices. 

"  Let  me  recommend  a  little  morphine,"  Mr. 
Clayton  responded.  All  but  Alice  smiled. 

"Why,  Morphine,  papa — is  that  the  great 
biographical  dictionary  which  Herbert  is  talking 
about?" 

How  they  laughed  at  Alice's  expense !  and 
Mr.  Carey  set  her  right  about  the  uses  of  mor- 
phine— "  to  give  ease  to  the  aching  invalid, 
Alice." 
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"  If  you  would  only  let  us  have  one  E,  as  you 
did  at  first,  papa,  I  could  manage  to  think  up  one : 
now  I  can't  think  of  anybody  but  Queen  Esther 
and  Aunt '  Easter.'  " 

"  We  can  only  promise  not  to  be  very  strict 
as  to  the  claims  of  your  elections,"  her  father  re- 
plied. 

"  And  think,  Mr.  Clayton,  how  many  capital 
A's  and  B's  we  might  have  had  if  we  had  doubled 
them !  Oh,  this  is  getting  to  be  more  than  play : 
this  is  as  hard  work  as  any  studying ;  and  here 
my  choice  might  be  challenged  to-night,  if  you 
were  not  good  enough  to  promise  to  overlook  its 
want  of  merit." 

"  You  will  do  well,  Maude.  You  always  do," 
said  Alice.  "Now  we'll  see  about  it,  I  pro- 
phesy." 

"  Have  you  looked  up  any  great  names  since 
yesterday,  Miss  Emily  ?  "  Mr.  Carey  inquired  of 
her,  when  the  evening  came  for  "  the  Alphabet " 
to  be  resumed. 

"I  have  not  thought  of  it  since,"  she  said 
quietly.  "  I  shall  disgrace  myself,  I  fear.  Let  me 
think  for  a  moment,"  and  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  slender  hands.  "  You  must  help  me  if 
Mr.  Clayton  questions  me,  for  your  letter  it  was, 
that  has  put  this  out  of  my  mind  and  deprived 
me  of  my  ease." 

"  Are  you  miserable,  then  ?  "  asked  her  com- 
panion. 

"  Not  very"  she  answered  with  a  rosy  smile. 
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"  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  God  bless  you,  Emily, 
and  enable  me  to  do  so  also  !  "  Mr.  Carey  was  pro- 
foundly moved  as  he  spoke  this,  though  his  voice 
was  quiet.  Their  conversation  was  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  it  was  entirely  unheard  by  the  bustling,  chat- 
ting children,  who  were  arranging  their  seats,  as 
these  two  "  happy  "  people  lingered  in  the  embra- 
sure of  the  great  window.  Mr.  Clayton  passed  by 
them  on  his  way  to  his  arm-chair  and  saw  the  tokens 
of  their  "  exchange,"  and  of  the  deep  feelings  which 
moved  them.  He  did  not  speak  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  give  them  time  to  recover  their  usual 
composure ;  then  he  said  : 

"  Are  we  all  ready  to  begin  to-night  ? " 

"  I  am,"  was  the  quick  unanimous  reply. 

"  And  I,  too,  am  ready — for  any  thing— every 
thing,"  was  Mr.  Carey's  last  remark,  as  he  led 
gentle  Emily  Donne  to  her  usual  seat.  So  calm 
was  his  manner,  that  even  the  tender  Maude  could 
not  suspect  the  event  of  the  last  four-and-twenty 
hours.  But  Mr.  Clayton  marked  all  with  his  in- 
itiated eye,  and  vowed  to  himself  to  watch  over  the 
united  happiness  of  those  whom  he  had  come  to 
admire  and  love  with  more  than  a  mere  friendly 
interest. 

"  Miss  Emily,  if  you  please,"  said  that  gentle- 
man. 

"  Yes,  Sir — but  I  am  so  stupid  to-night ;  I  can 
only  remember  Eginhard,  the  secretary  of  Charle- 
magne, a  learned  man,  and  a  celebrated  historian 
for  that  dark  age — the  ninth  century." 
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"  He  was  the  lover  of  the  Princess  Imma,  Char- 
lemagne's daughter,  Miss  Emily,"  said  Maude.  "  I 
remember  him  for  the  pretty  poem  Miss  Mary  Lee 
wrote  about  them." 

"  You  shall  tell  us  about  it  when  we  get  through 
the  game,  Maude  dear.  Miss  Emily  has  to  think 
up  another." 

"And  I  have  a  good,  excellent  name — John 
Evelyn,  the  genial,  accomplished,  scholarly,  pious 
Evelyn.  His  name  has  come  to  me  like  an  inspi- 
ration." 

"  I  honour  your  choice,  young  lady,  as  I  doubt 
not  I  always  shall ; "  said  Mr.  Clayton  significantly, 
whereat  Miss  Emily  looked  down  in  much  confu- 
sion ;  but  the  gentleman  went  on  to  say,  "  What  a 
husband,  what  a  father,  Evelyn  was !  I  remember, 
when  his  darling  child  Richard  died,  Evelyn  thus 
recorded  his  loss :  '  Such  a  child  I  never  saw !  for 
such  a  child  I  bless  God,  in  whose  bosom  he  is  ! ' 
This  is  a  bright  name  amongst  the  faithless,  unruly, 
rough,  wicked  characters  who  were  his  contempo- 
raries. I  have  very  grave  personages  to  introduce 
to  you  to-night.  I  hope,  however,  I  shall  find  fa- 
vour in  Alice's  eyes  when  I  name — Eusebiiis. 

"The.  Arian  heretic,  Mr.  Clayton?"  said  Mr. 
Carey  in  some  surprise. 

"  Oh  !  there  were  four  bishops  of  that  name, 
Mr.  Carey ;  and,  odd  to  tell — one,  the  Bishop  of 
Vercelli,  was  always  opposing  Arius  ;  another  of 
Kicodemia  was  his  friend ;  while  the  other  two — he 
of  Cesarea,  who  was  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
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learned,  and  Eusebius  of  Samosata,  a  truly  pious 
man,  enrolled  amongst  the  martyrs — were  at  va- 
rious periods  of  their  lives,  the  friends  and  antag- 
onists of  the  Ariaii  heresy." 

"  That  sounds  like  papa,"  said  Alice,  delight- 
edly. "  I  know  you  know  a  great  deal,  papa.  I 
like  that," 

"  And  don't  understand  it.  Oh,  Alice,  hard 
words  command  great  respect  from  you,  I  see. 
Now,  when  I  class  all  together,  giving  Mr.  Carey 
his  choice  of  bishops,  and  say  Eusebius  and — Jon- 
athan Echoards^  the  distinguished  divine  of  our 
own  country,  I  may  suppose  myself  in  good  stand- 
ing with  your  ladyship." 

"  Jonathan  Edwards  sounds  so  flat !  " 

"  That  is  because  you  do  not  understand  again, 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  writers  our  country  has 
produced,  and  is  universally  respected  in  Europe, 
where  his  writings  are  much  read  and  prized." 

"  Your  father  can  always  make  out  a  very  good 
case,  you  see,  Alice :  it  does  not  answer  to  criticize 
him  very  narrowly.  I  hope  Euripides  and  worthy 
Erasmus  will  be  considered  admissible.  For  your 
information,  Alice,  I  can  only  say,  that  the  former 
was  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  before 
Christ,  and  the  latter — Maude,  what  do  you  know 
of  Erasmus  ?  I  have  seen  you  reading  <  Sir  Thomas 
More '  to  Miss  Emily  lately,  and  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  that  gentleman,  you  must  have  learned 
considerable  of  Erasmus." 

"  Yes,  he  was  often  mentioned,  Mr.  Carey,  but 
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you  know  the  book  was  called  i  The  Household 
of  Sir  Thomas  More ; '  and  Miss  Emily  says,  it  was 
only  an  imitation  of  old-times  style  and  phrase, 
and  though  *  founded  upon  facts,'  as  the  story- 
writers  say,  it  was  not  a  veritable  history.  Eras- 
mus was  the  friend  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  a  friend  to 
the  great  Reformation,  which  commenced  in  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Henry  YHI.  But  I  have  the 
idea  that  he  was  a  cautious  man,  not  so  bold  as 
Luther." 

"  How  sage  you  are,  Maude !  So  he  was — a 
man  of  great  learning,  a  Hollander,  though  he 
lived  much  in  England.  He  was  certainly  friend- 
ly to  the  Reformation,  and  would  have  rendered 
it  a  great  service,  had  he  not  been  afraid  to  be 
strong  and  resolute  in  opposing  the  powerful,  but 
corrupt,  Church  of  Rome.  Luther  valued  him 
highly,  however." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  SOUND  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drum ! 
Here  Arthur's  conquering  heroes  come ! 

And  that  is  original ;  I  always  want  martial  music 
when  it  comes  Arthur's  turn,"  said  Herbert ;  "  he 
ushers  in  such  stately,  grand  old  geniuses  in  the 
line  of  Mars  and  Co." 

"Strike  on,  Herbert;  neither  Epaminondas, 
the  famous  Theban,  nor  Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy, 
ever  shrunk  from  mortal  combat." 

"I  thought  so,  Arthur — Prince  Arthur,  you 
ought  to  be  called,  my  valorous,  eloquent  cousin. 
I  suppose,  in  the  name  of  the  worshipful  company 
here  assembled,  I  may  signify  that  your  friends 
are  worthy  and  welcome ;  of  course,  as  gentlemen, 
they  will  not  enter  the  presence  of  ladies  booted 
and  spurred." 

"What  nonsense,  Herbert!  you  know  they 
were  great  men — I  saw  papa  nod  his  head  when 
Arthur  named  them,"  said  Alice. 

"  Did  he  ?  "Well,  then,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
I  did  not  know  but  that  Arthur  was  hesitating 
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about  their  claims,  and  I  was  trying  to  reassure 
him." 

"  Oh,  you  are  welcome  to  thrust  and  cut,  Her- 
bert ;  my  heroes  have  turned  aside  brighter  and 
kneener  weapons  than  yours,  my  good  comrade, 
in  their  glorious  days.  What  tame  times  we  live 
in,  Mr.  Clayton !  no  one  performs  great  deeds  now." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  lad.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  past,  the  few  souls  whose  illumination  with- 
stood the  clouds,  shine  forth  in  great  splendour. 
Civilization,  learning,  enlightenment  and  Chris- 
tianity, all  tend  to  destroy  the  great  distinctions 
which  were  so  evident  then.  A  great  levelling 
has  taken  place :  the  lofty  have  not  been  brought 
down,  but  the  lowly  have  been  lifted  up.  The 
mass  is  becoming  penetrated  with  light.  Instead 
of  one  learned  man  to  illuminate  our  age,  there  are 
scores — hundreds.  Instead  of  one  orator,  one  states- 
man, the  senate-chambers  of  nations  are  full  of 
them.  As  for  warriors — war  has  been  reduced  to 
such  a,  science  now,  that  the  bravery  and  daring  of 
a  single  person  has  much  less  opportunity  to  become 
known,  unless  some  chance  favours  its  exhibition 
and  fame.  I  vote  for  the  present  age  of  the  world, 
with  its  sublime  realities  of  progress ;  with  its  won- 
derful strides  into  the  mysteries  of  nature ;  with  its 
arts  of  peace,  and  with  the  blessing  of  our  God 
upon  every  humanitarian  effort,  seeking  the  relief 
of  the  body  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  We  have 
great  heroes  now,  Arthur.  Try  some  other  evening, 
to  summon  men  whose  daring  and  strength  of  soul 
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have    made    them  heroes  of    humanity. — "Well, 
Herbert?" 

"  I  am  a  little  in  Arthur's  line,  papa.  I  am 
hurrying  along  the  gallant  Edwards,  First  and 
Third,  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Take  your 
choice,  as  papa  said  of  his  bishops.  For  my  part, 
I  don't  think  much  of  any  of  them ;  they  were 
only  great  warriors,  like  Herbert's  man.  Now 
here  is  Edward  Everett,  who  is  more  worth  man- 

ing." 

"  Because  he  is  a  Yankee,  Herbert  ? " 

"  Yes,  if  you  say  so,  because  he  is  a  true-hearted, 
eloquent,  patriotic  American :  and  I  just  wish  I 
was  old  enough  to  vote  at  the  next  election !  I 
hope,  papa,  you  and  Mr.  Carey  are  going  to  vote 
for  Everett." 

"  Pshaw !  Herbert,  what  nonsense  you  have 
talked  this  evening !  What  do  you  know  about 
politics?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  papa,  now ;  but  I  have  to  learn 
a  great  deal,  you  know,  before  I  can  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  I  intend  to  be  :  so  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  interest  myself  in  the  right 
party  now." 

"  Incorrigible  boy  !  "  said  his  father,  laughing- 
ly. "  Relieve  him  of  such  a  burden  of  patriot- 
ism, Maude,  by  diverting  his  attention  to  your 
lady.  Who  is  it  this  time  ? "  \ 

"A  queen,  Sir — Queen  Eleanor,  the  wife  of 
one  of  Herbert's  King  Edwards — the  First,  I  be- 
lieve— I  mean  the  queen  who  pleaded  for  the 
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noble  men  of  Calais,  when  they  had  offered  them- 
selves up  as  hostages  for  the  city.  And  my  sec- 
ond E  is  Miss  Edgeworth)  the  authoress  of  so 
many  delightful  stories,  the  dutiful  daughter  and 
the  noble-minded  lady." 

"  Maude,  my  love,  you  have  done  very  well. 
And  so  you  preferred  Eleanor  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
— I  beg  your  pardon,  Alice  ;  perhaps  I  am  taking 
away  yours." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Alice;  "I  did  not  think 
of  her,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  don't  believe  she  was  as 
good  as  my  people  are,  and  I  know  she  wasn't 
good  enough  for  Maude." 

"  How  do  you  know  so  much  ?  " 

"  I've  read  some  history,  Herbert — '  Child's 
Histories,'  and  such  things,  you  know,"  she  an- 
swered modestly  ;  "  and  Queen  Bess,  as  they  call 
her,  seems  to  have  been  a  hard,  unlovely  wo- 
man." 

"  You  are  Miss  Emily's  pupil,  most  evidently, 
Alice ;  but,  do  you  know,  I  think  she  has  a  pre- 
judice against  Queen  Elizabeth." 

"  Ah,  papa,  Miss  Emily  wouldn't  say  a  thing 
unless  she  knew  it — would  you,  Miss  Emily? — 
and  she  thinks  what  I  have  said." 

"So  do  I,  Alice ;  but  I  think  the  poor  queen 
was  unfortunate  too,  for  she  had  few  to  love  her, 
though  many  flattered  her  and  fawned  about  her  ; 
and  she  envied  those  who  were  loved  for  them- 
selves alone,  in  spite  of  her  hard  heart.  It  was 
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this  lack  of  real  love  which  made  her  grow  hard- 
hearted.— -What  is  your  selection,  Alice  ? " 

"  Papa,  I  have  chosen  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
good  little  king.  Don't  you  remember  he  wouldn't 
let  one  of  his  courtiers  stand  upon  the  Bible,  but 
took  it  up  and  wiped  the  dust  off,  and  kissed  it 
reverently.  And  besides  him,  I  chose  a  heroine 
in  your  own  sense  of  the  word.  Her  history  is 
told  in  a  little  book  called  i  Elizabeth,  or  the 
Exiles  of  Siberia.'  You  know  she  walked  hundreds 
of  miles  over  the  ice  and  snow,  and  through 
strange  countries,  to  reach  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  might  see  the  Emperor  or  Empress,  and  get  a 
pardon  for  her  parents." 

"  You  have  made  a  better  selection,  Alice,  in 
4  Elizabeth,'  than  you  would  have  made  in  Queen 
Bess.  The  heroine  of  your  story  was  not  really 
named  Elizabeth,  but  Prasca  Loupoloff.  Madame 
Cottin  told  the  story,  and  gave  her  the  name 
under  which  you  know  her,  and  by  which  she  is 
best  known  every  where.  It  is  a  beautiful  inci- 
dent in  the  history  of  woman.  And  now  let  us 
have  prayers ;  and  you,  young  people,  can  go 
dream  of  those  whom  we  have  discussed  this  eve- 
ning." 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

ARTHUR  and  Herbert  were  very  diligent  stu- 
dents, and  Mr.  Carey  found  his  office  of  tutor  an 
extremely  agreeable  one.  The  boys  needed  re- 
straining rather  than  inciting  to  study ;  and  the 
way  Homer  and  Horace,  Euclid  and  Olmstead 
were  disposed  of,  would  have  been  terrible  to  an 
indolent  scholar.  Mr.  Carey's  chief  interest  was 
to  save  them  from  superficiality,  that  being  the 
great  danger  which  threatens  rapid  students.  The 
boys  were  very  thoroughly  grounded  in  their 
.  grammars,  and  were  almost  equally  as  much  at 
home  in  the  first  truths  of  mathematical  science  ; 
though  here  Arthur  had  the  advantage  of  Her- 
bert, who  was  much  disinclined  to  this  study. 
They  were  also  reading  French,  in  company  with 
Maude,  while  little  Alice  still  puzzled  over  French 
verbs  under  Miss  Donne's  tuition. 

In  this  language  they  were  reading  Madame 
de  Stael's  admirable  work  on  Germany,  "  L'Alle- 
magne,"  and  they  had  become  exceedingly  inte~ 
rested  in  the  characteristics  of  that  nation.  Ar- 
thur and  Maude  espoused  the  side  of  Germany, 
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declaring  in  favour  of  the  profound  thinking,  great 
learning,  and  lofty  idealization  which  distinguish 
German  scholars.  Herbert  inclined  to  the  bril- 
liancy, fire,  grace,  and  epigrammatic  point  which 
mark  the  genius  of  France.  Disputes  often  ran 
high,  and  Miss  Donne,  Mr.  Clayton,  and  Mr.  Ca- 
rey were  summoned  at  various  times  as  arbitra- 
tors for  the  disputants.  Alice  listened,  not  al- 
ways understanding^  when  the  debate  was  in 
progress,  and  usually  sided  with  her  father  or 
Miss  Emily,  unless  some  favourite  story  from  An- 
dersen, Zschokke,  Madame  de  Genlis,  or  Madame 
Cottin  came  to  her  mind,  when  she  would  inter- 
pose in  behalf  of  her  favourite,  without  regarding 
which  side  she  was  taking. 

The  chief  national  consideration  with  Maude 
was  the  superiority  of  German  social  life. 

"  Just  think,  in  all  that  voluble  French  nation, 
no  one  ever  talks  of  home — the  word  is  not  to  be 
found  in  their  language! — while  all  our  most 
charming  words,  expressing  domestic  relations, 
come  from  the  German.  There  we  learn  to  talk 
of  ( father,'  *  mother,' £  brother,'  '  sister,' '  husband,' 
'  wife,'  child,' ;  love,' '  home ; '  all  the  tender  words 
which  mean  so  much  are  from  the  German." 

"  They  are  from  the  Saxon,  Maude,  which  is  a 
dialect  of  the  German.  Do  you  know  how  our 
language  came  to  be  so  full  of  Saxon  words  ?  " 

"  Because  we  are  descended  from  the  Saxon 
race,  Mr.  Carey.  They  came  over  to  England  to 
help  the  Britons  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
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lawless  Picts  and  Scots,  who  were  continually  rav- 
aging the  south  of  the  island.  Then,  instead  of 
going  back  to  Saxony,  they  remained  in  England, 
and  so  mixed  with  the  people." 

"  Yes,  and  supplanted  the  ancient  Britons — 
being  a  stronger  race.  They  became  rulers,  and 
the  Saxon  came  to  be  the  national  language." 

"  And  by-and-by,  Mr.  Carey,  when  William 
of  Normandy  came  over  with  his  Norman  follow- 
ers, and  French  was  the  language  of  the  court,  a 
great  many  French  words  were  added  to  the 
Saxon  ;  but  why  have  we  so  many  words  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek  ?  " 

"  Because,  for  many  years  after  the  invention 
of  printing,  all  books  were  printed  in  Latin,  and 
that  was  the  language  used  by  the  priests,  and  by 
the  people,  too,  in  their  prayers.  I  account  for 
the  Greek  derivatives  by  the  fact,  that  learning 
came  to  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks,  and  was  by 
them  handed  down,  through  our  mother-country, 
to  us.  Hence,  scientific  names  and  technicalities 
are  usually  from  the  Greek,  as  well  as  multitudes 
of  other  words.  The  stamina  of  our  language  is 
Saxon,  but  its  grace,  sonorousness,  flexibility,  and 
general  richness  is  consequent  upon  the  French, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  even  Oriental  and  Sclavic  grafts  ; 
for  we  have  not  hesitated  to  appropriate  any  thing 
that  was  useful  and  ornamental." 

"  And  people  who  pay  great  attention  to  lan- 
guages are  called  linguists ;  then  what  does  phi- 
lologist mean,  Sir  ? "  inquired  Herbert,  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  discussion. 
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"  You  know,  Herbert,  that  our  word  { linguist ' 
is  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  tongue,  and  that 
*  philologist '  is  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  a 
lover  of  words.  The  words  are  used  nearly  synon- 
ymously. I  think  the  chief  difference  seems  to  be, 
that  we  call  a  person  a  linguist  who  learns  many 
tongues,  and  we  understand  by  philologist,  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  language  in  general,  to  the  ge- 
nius of  language,  the  nature  of  language.  He 
would  be  a  philologist  who  studied  his  own  native 
tongue  carefully,  sought  out  the  origin  of  words, 
their  combinations,  exactest  meanings,  and  most 
perfect  and  elegant  usage  ;  yet  we  would  scarcely 
call  him  a  linguist  if  he  knew  but  his  own  language. 
Have  I  made  the  distinction  evident  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir  ;  and  I  would  prefer  to  be  a  linguist," 
said  Herbert. 

"  1  would  rather  be  a  philologist,"  said  Arthur : 
"  the  term  seems  to  be  more  comprehensive,  more 
profound.  I  don't  exactly  know  what,  but  it 
seems  to  me  a  philologist  would  be  less  likely  to 
be  superficial — to  have  a  smattering  of  know- 
ledge. 

"  You  may  be  right,  Arthur.  We  will  resume 
the  subject  some  other  day,  for  you  have  evidently 
forgotten  that  it  is  almost  dinner-time,  and  no  one 
has  yet  made  a  dinner-toilet,"  said  Miss  Donne, 
rising  to  leave  the  library  with  her  fair  pupils. 

"  Not  a  name  have  I  found  in  F  yet,  Herbert," 
whispered  Alice,  as  they  went  out.  "  I  meant  to 
have  looked  all  this  last  hour.  Now  please  don't 
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help  me,  dear :  you  know  I'd  rather  fail  than  be 
helped." 

"You  are  a  proud  child,  Alice,"  said  Miss 
Emily. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Miss  Emily  ?  I  don't  want 
to  be  proud." 

"  I  will  explain  '  the  exact  meaning '  of  the 
word  as  I  used  it,  some  other  day,  when  I  haye 
time  enough  for '  the  philological  treatise.'  Hasten 
now  and  be  ready  for  dinner." 
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CHAPTEK  XIII. 

THE  above  conversation  took  place  after  the 
French  class,  on  the  day  between  the  alphabet 
evenings.  During  the  following  day  the  young 
people  were  occupied,  during  the  spare  moments 
left  to  them  by  their  lessons,  walks,  etc.,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  evening  game.  Eight  o'clock 
found  them  in  their  usual  seats  and  ready  to  com- 
mence. Miss  Donne  led,  according  to  the  gal- 
lant rule  of  Mr.  Clayton,  and  thus  expressed  her- 
self: 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
name  my  favourite,  Flaxman ;  and  Fuseli,  a 
brother  artist,  is  a  good  companion  for  him." 

"  Ah,  nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the 
drawings  of  Flaxman,"  remarked  Mr.  Clayton. 
"  It  was  only  last  evening  that  I  was  looking  over 
some  pictures,  amongst  which  was  the  famous 
drawing  representing  Achilles'  shield  as  described 
by  Homer.  For  this  one  drawing,  and  the  model 
of  the  silver  plate  representing  the  shield,  the  ar- 
tist received  about  $3,000." 

"  So  this  is  the  origin  of  that  famous  drawing. 
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I  did  not  remember  that  it  was  the  united  work 
of  old  Homer  and  John  Flaxman." 

"  And  I  found  this  morning  a  biographical 
sketch  of  him,"  continued  Mr.  Clayton,  "  from 
which  I  will  read  to  you  the  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  concerning  his  genius.  Here  it  is : 
'The  elements  of  Flaxman's  style  were  founded 
on  Grecian  art,  in  its  noblest  principles,  in  its 
deeper  intellectual  powers,  and  not  on  the  mere 
surface  of  its  skill.  Though  the  master  of  its 
purer  lines,  he  was  rather  the  sculptor  of  senti- 
ment than  of  form ;  and  whilst  the  philosopher, 
the  statesman,  and  the  hero  were  treated  by  him 
with  appropriate  dignity,  not  even  in  Raphael 
have  the  gentler  feelings  and  sorrows  of  human 
nature  been  traced  with  more  touching  pathos.'  " 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clayton,  for  the  interest  you 
have  attached  to  the  name,"  said  Miss  Donne. 
"  I  am  afraid  Fuseli  will  not  compare  with  the 
gifted  sculptor." 

"  Well,  we  will  remember  him  as  the  painter 
of  some  of  those  famous  illustrations  of  Shakspcare 
made  for  Alderman  Boydell's  gallery,  the  engrav- 
ings of  which  have  been  such  a  subject  of  dispute 
in  the  papers  recently." 

"  He  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on 
his  art,  I  believe." 

"  You  are  right,  Miss  Emily.  He  succeeded 
Barry  in  the  professorship  of  painting,  and  held 
high  rank  as  a  scholar  as  well  as  artist.  I  have 
taken  this  evening  two  divines :  Andrew  Fuller, 
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who  has  been  called  '  the  Franklin  of  theology  ' — 
is  it  not  a  sounding  name,  Alice  ? — and  the  pious 
Flaroel." 

"  Thomas  Fuller  was  also  a  man  of  note  as  a 
divine  and  scholar,  Mr.  Clayton." 

"  Yes  ;  a  good  and  popular  writer.  There  are 
a  number  of  stories  told  of  him,  illustrating  his 
humour,  which  was  rich  and  genial.  They  will  be 
pleasant  to  refer  to  some  time  or  other." 

"Oh,  how  much  we  are  laying  up  to  know  at 
some  future  time,"  sighed  Alice.  "  There  must 
be  more  to  learn  in  the  world  than  I  shall  ever 
get  through  with,  even  if  I  live  to  be  as  old  as 
papa." 

"You  will  be  a  very  ancient  gentlewoman 
then,"  said  her  father.  "Having  attained  the 
prodigious  number  of  thirty-six  years,  you  will  be 
reckoned  almost  ante-diluvian.  I  advise  you  to 
study  hard,  Alice,  as  you  will  have  so  little  time 
before  you  grow  grey." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  you  were  grey-headed, 
papa;  but  you  have  been  a  grown-up,  learned 
gentleman  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"  Yes,  I  was  '  grown-up  '  before  even  your  re- 
membrance, my  child,  that  is  certain :  as  for  the 
learning,  that  is  apocryphal.  We  will  not  keep 
you  waiting  longer,  Mr.  Carey." 

"  I  have  a  modern  writer,  John  Foster ',  the 
celebrated  essayist,  and  one  of  the  middle  ages — 
not  the  middle  age  of  thirty-five,  Alice  ;  I  refer  to 
Froissart — I  believe  his  name  was  John,  too — 
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whose  chronicles  of  his  own  times  are  most  valua- 
ble and  trustworthy  narratives  of  manners  and 
men,  as  well  as  events." 

"  "Will  you  let  me  call  to  your  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton,  smiling,  "  the  curious  manner  in  which 
John  Foster  wooed  the  lady  who  became  his  wife  ? 
She  was-  a  very  intellectual  and  noble  woman. 
She  knew  Mr.  Foster  possessed  great  talents, 
which  he  had  not  improved  industriously.  She 
exacted  from  him  hard  study  and  careful  writing, 
before  she  would  become  his  wife.  To  please  her 
he  wrote  those  masterly  essays  which  are  the 
glory  of  his  life.  Was  it  not  a  noble  service  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Carey,  "and  well  rewarded 
by  the  lady  of  his  love.  Who  would  not  do  the 
same  if  thus  exacted,  and  nature  had  given  him 
the  same  ability  ? " 

"  I  have  been  trying,"  said  Arthur,  as  Mr.  Ca- 
rey bowed  to  him  to  speak,  "  to  find  some  heroic 
names ;  but  really  I  have  almost  resolved  to  give 
up  heroes — I  mean  the  men  of  warlike  exploits — 
I  am  so  wearied  with  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
Fredericks,  Francises,  Ferdinands,  Fabiuses,  and 
Fabriciuses  which  come  to  my  mind.  There  is 
scarcely  any  choice  between  them ;  but  I  might 
as  well  say  Francis  Z,  the  courtly  and  chrf  alric, 
and  Frederick  the  Great — great  what,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton?" 

"  He  was  a  great  scholar,  a  great  encourager 
of  arts,  learning,  justice,  and  benevolence;  he 
was  great  in  most  that  constitutes  a  great  mon- 
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arch,  though  his  infirmities  and  faults  proved  him 
human  in  spite  of  his  greatness." 

"Well,  I  think  I  have  done  myself  no  dis- 
credit, Sir.  You  seem,  to  view  my  choice  as  wor- 
thy." 

"  O,  yes,  quite  so,  Arthur.  Those  were  both 
great  men,  and  c  left  their  mark,'  as  we  say,  on 
their  country  and  their  age.  Well,  Herbert  ? " 

"Fox  and  Franklin,  Sir.  The  former  be- 
friended our  country,  and  the  latter  was  an  hon- 
our to  it." 

"  There !  I  might  have  thought  of  Franklin," 
said  Alice.  "  I  know  the  story  about  the 
whistle." 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  you  did,"  said  Herbert. 

For  the  information  of  others,  Alice's  claims  to 
that  knowledge  must  be  explained.  The  family 
were  one  day  discussing  at  the  table  the  famous 
game  of  chess  played  between  Franklin  and  some 
French  gentleman.  Franklin  being  in  this  coun- 
try, and  his  antagonist  in  Paris,  a  diagram  of  the 
board,  with  the  last  move  made  upon  it,  was  sent 
over  by  each  packet-ship  that  crossed  the  ocean. 
Of  course,  the  game  wras  months,  perhaps  years, 
in  being  played,  and  cost  much  pains  and  ex- 
pense. Some  one  said,  "  it  was  surprising  that  so 
prudent  and  sensible  a  man  as  Franklin — one  so 
economical,  too — should  have  indulged  in  such  an 
expensive  amusement." 

"  Oh,"  said  Alice,  "  he  spent  a  great  deal  of 
4* 
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money.  Don't  you  know  how  much  he  paid  for 
a  whistle  once  ? " 

Alice's  simple,  literal  way  of  understanding 
the  famous  lesson  taught  by  Franklin,  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  buying  the  whistle,  occasioned  great 
merriment,  and  became  a  sore  subject  to  the  sen- 
sitive child.  Herbert's  present  reference  was 
very  good-naturedly  received,  however,  and  he 
went  on  to  say — 

"  Franklin,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  a  great 
philosopher,  a  great  statesman,  a  self-made  man, 
and  a  Yankee,  Arthur.  Charles  James  Fox  was 
the  second  son  of  Lord  Holland.  He  was  a  states- 
man, an  orator,  and  an  author,  and  a  friend  to  our 
country,"  said  Herbert,  grandiloquently. 

"  Yes,  Herbert,  he  was  all  that,"  said  his  fa- 
ther. "Sir  James  Mclntosh  said  he  was  'the 
most  Demosthenian  speaker  since  Demosthenes.' " 

"  Now  it  is  my  turn,"  said  Maude.  "  I  choose 
Archbishop  Fendon,  the  author  of  '  Telemachus,' 
you  know,  Arthur,  and  General  La  Fayette" 

"  Oh,  oh !  there  was  another  I  might  have 
thought  of,"  said  Alice.  "  Oh,  I  am  too  stupid  to 
live.  I  can't  think  of  anybody  but  Fontaine — La 
Fontaine,  was  it,  Miss  Emily?  I  mean  the  man 
that  wrote  the  fables  I  am  going  to  read  in 
French." 

"That  is  very  well,  Alice — none  better.  He 
was  a  noted  poet  and  story- writer.  "Who  else  ? " 
said  Miss  Donne,  encouragingly. 

"  No  one ;  I  have  not  thought  of  anybody  else. 
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I  saw  Falconer's  name  on  a  book  of  poetry,  but  I 
did  not  know  any  thing  about  him ;  and  I  remem- 
bered Florence,  whom  you  told  of  in  Mr.  Dickens' 
book,  Miss  Emily ;  but  she  was  only  made  up  by 
him.  Ah,  I  have  it — Faust.  He  was  one  of  the 
inventors  of  printing.  I  saw  it  in  a  chronological 
table  this  very  morning.  Oh,  how  fortunate  I 
am! — but  please  don't  ask  me  any  thing  about 
either  of  my  names :  I've  told  all  I  know." 
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CHAPTEK  XIY. 

SATURDAY  was  one  of  those  variable  days 
which  furious  winds  and  stormy  skies  sometimes 
leave.  At  times  the  serene  deeps  of  the  blue 
heavens  were  discernible,  and  then  scuds  of  dark 
clouds  drifted  along,  accompanied  by  a  gusty 
wind,  which  chilled  one,  and  made  the  pleasant 
rooms  of  the  comfortable  mansion  of  Sedgemoor 
doubly  attractive.  It  was  no  hardship  to  the  gay 
young  people  to  stay  in  the  house,  although  they 
had  exercised  much  in  the  open  air  recently,  and 
loved  the  freedom  and  exhilaration  which  fol- 
lowed such  exercise.  Herbert  and  Alice  were 
rapidly  gaining  in  character,  as  well  as  physique. 
They  were  growing  in  body,  and  developing  pow- 
ers of  which  they  were  before  unconscious. 

Herbert  found  Arthur  enough  his  superior  in 
skill  and  strength,  to  induce  a  generous  ambition 
in  his  soul ;  and  Alice  awoke  from  lier  house- 
loving,  though  playful  propensities,  to  a  glad 
delight  in  the  freedom  of  out-of-door  walks, 
swings,  and  even  certain  gymnastic  exercises, 
which  Miss  Donne,  assisted  by  Mr.  Carey,  had 
proposed  and  arranged  for  the  girls. 
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But  this  clianning  day  at  home  was  rich  in 
gain  to  them  all.  How  the  elder  portion  of  the 
family  passed  their  time  I  need  not  say.  Matu- 
rity brings  with  it  such  rich  resources,  the  fruits 
of  wise,  early  cultivation,  that  the  days  grow  all 
too  short  to  accomplish  half  of  what  the  head  can 
plan.  Miss  Emily  and  Mr.  Carey  passed  a  couple 
of  hours  in  the  library,  but  the  result  of  their  con- 
versation was  not  known  to  others  then ;  and  the 
young  people  were,  much  of  the  day,  occupied  in 
thinking  of,  and  looking  up  material  for  Monday 
night's  demand.  After  dinner,  they  went  to  the 
library  for  a  little  chat,  ajad  Mathias  declared,  as 
he  shut  the  kitchen  door,  that  he  had  "just  seen 
the  blesseclest  sight  his  eyes  had  ever  looked 
upon — master  so  happy,  and  all  around  him  as 
bright  and  laughing  as  beautiful  young  faces 
could  be.  If  only  the  mistress  could  know  it." 

"  Miss  Emily,"  said  Alice,  drawing  a  low  seat 
Xilose  to  that  lady,  "  what  did  you  mean,  the  night 
before  last,  by  saying  I  was  proud  ?  Am  I  proud 
of  papa,  do  you  mean  ?  or  Herbert  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  are,  dear,  a  little  proud  of  them; 
but  that  was  not  what  I  meant,"  said  Miss  Donne. 

"  Perhaps  you  meant  I  was  proud  of  myself?  " 

"  No,  Alice ;  then  I  should  have  called  you 
vain." 

"  What  could  it  be,  then?" 

"  I  wanted  to  say,  my  dear  Alice,  that  you 
had  a  self-respect,  which  forbade  your  depending 
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on  others  for  what  you  could  do  for  yourself,  which 
made  you  self -reliant" 

"And  you  don't  think  that  is  right,  Miss 
Emily?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do,  Alice ;  it  is  very  desirable  to 
be  self-reliant,  provided  you  are  modest,  and  re- 
gardful to  the  claims  of  those  older  and  wiser 
than  yourself.  In  gaining  self-reliance,  you  learn 
to  think  for  yourself.  This  quickens  your  obser- 
vation, strengthens  your  judgment,  and  gives  you 
decision,  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  elements  in 
the  formation  of  character." 

"  A  lack  of  decision  is  not  especially  the  char- 
acteristic of  women  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Miss  Emily  will  understand  to  whom  I  allude," 
remarked  Mr.  Clayton. 

"  Certainly  I  do.  You  refer  to  the  misguided 
Woman's  Eights'  party,  as  they  style  themselves. 
They  are  more  self-reliant  than  well-informed, 
Mr.  Clayton.  They  are  guided  only  by  their 
strong  wills,  quickened  by  a  discontent  with  home, 
which  amazes  me.  Judgment,  the  serene,  regal 
quality  which  should  control  them,  is  perfectly 
dethroned  by  them." 

"  I  cannot  possibly  understand  why  a  woman 
wants  to  do  such  things,"  said  Maude,  "  and  I  am 
quite  sure  I  don't  see  how  men  can  help  them ; 
yet  I  like  to  see  strong-minded  women,  too,"  she 
continued,  musingly. 

"  No  Maude,"  said  Mr.  Carey,  "  it  is  strong- 
hearted,  right-minded  women  whom  you  admire. 
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A  woman  may  be  gifted  with  strong,  masculine 
intellect,  and  yet,  by  the  stronger  impulses  of  her 
heart,  be  all  that  we  admire  in  her  sex." 

"  If  highly-educated  women  get  such  curious 
twists  in  their  heads,  papa,  I  suppose  it  is  not  well 
for  them  to  study  so  much  and  learn  the^  same 
things  that  men  learn." 

Herbert  said  this  with  an  arch  look  at  Alice, 
who  only  laughed,  saying — 

"  Papa  can  answer  that  for  me,  Master  Her- 
bert. He  knows  just  what  I  want  to  say." 

"  Just  what  ought  to  be  said,  you  mean,"  said 
Miss  Emily. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Emily,  of  course  he  does,"  an- 
swered Alice. 

"  Then,  I  shall  say,"  remarked  Mr.  Clayton, 
"  that  if  women  were  better  educated,  more  thorough- 
ly cultivated,  and  had  educated  hearts  as  well  as 
minds,  there  would  be  no  '  woman's  rights'  party." 

"  No  danger  of  any  additions  from  this  com- 
pany," said  Arthur,  bowing  to  Miss  Donne.  . 

"  Thank  you,  Arthur :  with  such  gallant 
knights  around,  there  will  be  no  temptation  to 
enter  the  lists  for  ourselves ; "  and  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  Miss  Donne  blushed  as  she  spoke, 
and  Mr.  Carey  looked  at  her  as  if  very  well 
pleased. 

But  the  evening  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  all 
discussions  and  dissertations  were  forgotten  in  the 
profound  repose  which  blessed  each  member  of 
the  Sedgemoor  home  circle. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  two  following  days  passed  pleasantly  and 
quickly,  and  the  evening  of  Monday  found  our 
friends  in  their  accustomed  places,  "brimming 
with  learning,"  Herbert  said.  Miss  Donne  opened 
the  play  for  the  evening  by  saying — 

"  Guido  commends  himself  to  me  by  his  ex- 
traordinary genius,  although,  like  many  other 
geniuses,  he  was  not  a  very  good  man.  I  was 
struck  recently  by  a  personal  description  of  himN 
He  must  have  been  remarkably  handsome.  This 
account  of  him  said  that  Ludovico  Caracci  took 
him  -for  his  model  in  painting  angels.  His  own 
style  of  art  somewhat  resembled  Michael  Angelo's, 
but  was  free  from  his  faults.  His  Madonnas  are 
all  charmingly  graceful,  and  his  pictures  are 
amongst  the  wonders  of  art.  Have  I  not  made  a 
long  speech  over  him,"  she  added,  laughing; 
"  but  my  second  G  had  slipped  from  my  mind, 
and  I  continued  talking  to  try  and  recover  it. 
Ah !  here  is  one  that  will  do.  He  was  a  poet,  as 
his  '  Deserted  Village '  will  testify.  I  mean  Gold- 
smith, Mr.  Clayton." 
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"  So  I  imagined,"  said  that  gentleman;  "but 
I  suppose  that  children  would  not  have  thought 
so  quickly  of  the  author  of  that  charming  poem. 
Alice,  do  you  not  remember  reading  something 
about  Goldsmith,  which  amused  you  very  much, 
not  long  since  ? " 

"  Yes,  papa ;  about  his  peach-blossom-coloured 
coat.  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  such  a  coat  for  a 
gentleman  ? " 

"  Joseph's  coat  had  peach-blossom  pieces  in  it, 
I  fancy,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Ah !  but  that  was  out  of  the  world,  in  Bible 
times,  you  know,"  answered  Alice. 

"  Goldsmith  lacked  consistency  of  character," 
remarked  Mr.  Carey.  "  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him, 
that  c  no  man  was  wiser  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
or  more  foolish  without  it.'  " 

"  He  was  a  delightful  writer,  in  spite  of  his 
lack  of  common  sense,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  But 
he  was  a  very  different  person  from  the  staunch  old 
men  whom  I  shall  name  to-night.  Grotius  is 
one,  the  great  German  scholar,  statesman,  and 
poet.  His  life  was  long,  eventful,  and  honourable ; 
and  Gesner,  the  eminent  naturalist,  the  Pliny  of 
Germany,  as  some  one  very  justly  calls  him,  is 
the  other." 

"  There  were  several  noted  scholars  of  that 
last  name,  Mr.  Clayton." 

"  Yes.  Conrad,  to  whom  I  refer,  was  the  only 
naturalist,  however.  The  others  were  chiefly 
noted  for  scholastic  research  and  acquirements, 
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except  Solomon  Gesner,  the  painter  and  engraver, 
and  the  author  of  that  prose  poem,  <  The  Death  of 
Abel.'  You  have  seen  it,  Miss  Emily  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Clayton. 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  admired  it  ever  since  I  was  a 
child." 

"Well,  Mr.  Carey,  of  whom  are  you  think- 
ing?" 

•  "  That  is  hardly  a  fair  question,  Mr.  Clayton," 
said  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Clayton  smiled,  and 
said — 

"  With  what  names  will  you  illustrate  the 
honuors  of  the  letter  G,  in  this  game  of  ours  ? 
That  is  fair,  I'm  sure." 

"Yes,  but  it  finds  me  very  undecided,  and 
very  much  dissatisfied.  There  is  Gainsborough, 
the  careful  delineator  of  English  life  and  the  land- 
scape of  Old  England." 

"A  very  good  man,  Sir.  Have  you  his 
match?" 

"  JSTot  in  his  own  line ;  but  I  believe  Edward 
Gibbon  was  almost  unequalled  in  his  way." 

"  Yes,  as  an  authentic  and  eloquent  historian, 
Gibbon  was  most  eminent.  It  was  a  great  pity 
such  a  man  should  have  denied  the  truth  and 
power  of  Christianity,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  Did 
you  ever  notice,  Miss  Emily,  how  the  attachment 
which  he  conceived  to  Mademoiselle  Curchod, 
afterwards  Madame  decker,  the  mother  of  Mad- 
ame de  Stael,  which  did  not  lead  to  marriage, 
because  the  young  lady's  father  opposed  it,  is 
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always  mentioned  of  Gibbon,  no  matter  how 
short  the  sketch  of  him  may  be?  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  event  of  his  lifetime,  next  to 
his  writing  that  remarkable  history." 

"  Yes,  I  have  observed  it,"  said  Miss  Emily, 
"  and  have  often  amused  myself  with  wondering 
how  De  Stael  would  have  differed  from  herself, 
had  Gibbon  been  her  father.  I  doubt  if  she 
would  have  written  *  Corinne.'  " 

"  Some  time  hence  you  shall  tell  me  why  you 
think  so,  if  you  will,  Miss  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton. "]S"owwewill  go  on  to  Arthur's  knights. 
Who  are  they,  my  lad  ?  " 

"  They  are  wonderful  men,  Sir ;  almost  demi- 
gods, after  the  fashion  of  the  ancients.  Indeed  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  Greeks  would  have  deified 
Gonzalo  or  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  and  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.  Godfrey  was  worthy  of  being  placed 
in  a  loftier  rank  than  some  heroes  whose  exploits 
have  made  them  famous." 

"What  did  he  do,  Arthur?"  inquired  Maude. 

"Why,  after  the  Crusaders  had  taken  Jeru- 
salem— you  know,  Maude,  he  was  a  leader  of  the 
Crusaders — the  Christian  hosts  elected  him  c  King 
of  Jerusalem  ; '  but  he  was  so  pious  or  humble- 
minded,  that  he  would  not  accept  the  title,  calling 
himself  only  Baron,  or  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre." 

"What  of  the  other  man  you  mentioned, 
Arthur  ? "  asked  Alice.  "  I  am  trying  to  learn 
all  I  can  about  other  people,  besides  my  own  in 
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this  play,  papa,"  she  added,  apologetically.  "  My 
head  is  full  of  great  names,  which  I  am  trying 
to  remember." 

"  Oh,  Gonsalvo  was  not  remarkably  good  that 
I  know  of.  He  was  a  great  Spanish  captain  in  the 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  helped  them 
to  drive  the  Moors  out  of  Spain.  I  hesitated  be- 
tween choosing  Gonsalvo  or  Genghis  Khan,  who 
was  a  warrior  also.  He  was  a  tremendous  King 
of  the  Tartars,  Alice ;  and  oh,  Mr.  Carey,  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Prester  John.  I  always  thought 
Prester  John  and  his  great  empire  was  only  a 
myth." 

"  Live  and  learn,  Arthur.  Any  thing  more  ? 
If  not,  we  will  give  Herbert  a  chance,"  said  Mr. 
Carey. 

"I  am  content  to  be  left  out  this  evening," 
said  Herbert.  "  I  had  bad  success  in  looking  after 
Americans.  There  is  only  General  Greene.  He 
is  a  great  man,  though,  for  papa  says  he  was  the 
second  to  Washington  only,  in  the  time  of  the 
great  Revolution.  He  was  'the  defender  of  the 
South,'  too.  I  guess  I  will  take  Galileo  for  my 
second.  He  tried  to  set  the  world  right  about  its 
place  and  motion,  Miss  Clayton,  saying  it  moved 
round  the  sun  as  a  centre,  for  which  piece  of  intel- 
ligence the  Inquisition  got  hold  of  him,  and  almost 
put  an  end  to  him." 

"  Oh,  1  have  read  about  that,"  said  Alice,  com- 
placently. "  No ;  I  have  heard  papa  and  Mr.  Ca- 
rey talking  about  it ;  and  he  went  out,  saying  to 
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his  friend,  ;  It  moves  for  all  tliatj  after  he  had 
taken  an  oath  against  some  system." 

"  The  Copernican,"  suggested  Maude. 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  Copernican  system,  which  told 
all  about  the  planets'  motions ;  did  n't  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  Alice,  you  are  very  learned,"  said  Her- 
bert. "  I  need  never  tell  you  any  thing  again,  I 
see.  There  I  meant  to  have  said  Galen,  but  no 
matter,  I  have  done  enough  ;  but  it's  quite  provo- 
king to  forget  and  get  bothered  so." 

"  I  sympathize  with  you,  Herbert.  I  was  in- 
tending to  say  Goethe,  the  great  German  poet,  but 
forgot  it.  We  are  keeping  Maude  waiting,  how- 
ever," said  Mr.  Carey. 

"  I,"  said  Maude,  "  have  been  thinking  of  the 
good  Godiva,  Countess  of  Kent,  who  begged  her 
husband  to  release  the  people  of  Coventry  from 
very  heavy  taxes,  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
them.  He  consented  to  do  so,  on  condition  of  her 
riding  naked  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  She  did 
this,  finding  that  nothing  else  would  save  them  from 
the  ruinous  tax.  All  the  people  were  commanded 
to  go  into  their  houses,  and  close  the  windows  and 
doors ;  then,  letting  her  luxuriant  hair  fall  down 
around  her  like  a  veil,  the  noble  Godiva  performed 
the  condition,  which,  I  am  sure,  the  Earl,  must 
have  repented  imposing." 

"  Bravo,  Maude !  Put  her  name  down  on  this 
list  of  immortelles.  "Who  was  worthy  to  keep  her 
'  goodlie  companie,'  Maude  ? "  asked  Mr.  Clayton. 

" Madame  Guyon"  replied  Maude. 
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"  Oh,  she  was  an  arrant  enthusiast,  my  dear." 
"  She  wrote  the  beautiful  hymn  commencing — 

Father,  whate'er  of  earthly  bliss 
Thy  sovereign  hand  denies,' 

and  she  must  have  been  a  Christian  woman,  Sir," 
said  Maude. 

"  Keep  your  faith,  my  dear  child,  in  the  spirit 
which  penned  those  verses.  They  do,  indeed, 
breathe  the  devout  resignation  of  a  Christian. 
We  will  not  quarrel  with  their  author.  "Well,  my 
little  Alice,  are  you  ready  ? "  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

"Yes,  Sir;  I  have  two  great  names.  Lady 
Jane  Grey. — I  found  out  about  her  ;  how  good  she 
was,  and  how  learned  she  was  ;  and  how  her  father 
and  his  friends  persecuted  her  till  they  made  her 
Queen,  and  then  how  she  died  upon  a  scaffold. 
It  is  a  very  sad  story,  papa." 

"  Very,  Alice.  That  was  a  strange,  bad,  am- 
bitious father.  Was  he  not  ?  "  said  Alice's  papa. 

"  Yery  different  from  you,  papa.  And  I  have 
chosen,  besides  her,  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  has 
written  so  many  pretty  stories  for  children." 

"  She  had  other  accomplishments  than  that  of 
the  pen,  Alice.  She  said  of  herself  that  she  had 
thirty t  ways  of  getting  a  living." 

"  Dear  me,  what  could  they  be  ? "  began  Alice ; 
but  her  father  pointed  to  the  clock,  which  showed 
bed-time.  So  he  called  all  to  prayers,  and  then 
they  parted,  to  resume  the  discussion  of  Madame 
de  Genlis  at  some  other  time. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

TUESDAY  was  a  very  bright  day,  and  the  fresh, 
balmy  air  which  breathes  of  spring-time,  refreshed 
and  cheered  every  member  of  the  household  of 
Sedgemoor.  Immediately  after  dinner,  that  night, 
Alice  commenced  asking  Miss  Donne  about  Mad- 
ame de  Genlis  and  her  thirty  ways  of  getting  a 
living,  saying,  ll  When  I  feel  so  strong  and  like  to 
work  as  I  have  done  to-day,  I  almost  think  I  could 
earn  my  own  living  by  hard  work." 

"  Are  you  skilful  with  your  needle,  Alice,  as 
Miss  Emily  and  Maude  are  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Carey. 

"  N"o,  indeed ;  for  Miss  Emily  is  very  clever 
with  her  needle,  Mr.  Carey ;  she  can  make  her 
own  dresses  and  bonnets,  and  fit  Maude's  dresses, 
and  do  fine  work  ;  and  she  is  a  good  nurse,  too,  I 
know,  while  I  don't  know  much  about  nursing; 
and  she  can  write  as  well  as  a  great  many  people 
do  who  make  books ;  she  understands  all  about 
housekeeping." 

"  My  dear  Alice,  what  a  list  of  accomplish- 
ments you  are  making  out  for  me  !  "  remonstrated 
her  teacher. 
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"  She  has  not  told  all,  Miss  Emily,"  said  Maude, 
affectionately.  "  Why,  last  night  I  counted  up 
ten  means  by  which  you  could  get  a  living,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  there  are  more,  for  I  am  sure 
Madame  de  Genlis  was  not  three  times  as  capable 
and  clever  as  you  are." 

"  Ten  trades !     What  are  they  ? "  asked  Alice. 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  she  can  teach  ;  that 
is  one.  Then  she  could  be  a  seamstress,  or  a  dress- 
maker, or  a  milliner ;  that  would  make  four,  you 
see." 

"And  a  nurse-— don't  forget  that,  Maude; 
that's  five,"  said  Alice. 

"  She  made  me  a  suit  of  cloth  clothes  once," 
said  Arthur,  "  so  I  think  she  could  be  a  tailoress," 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  that's  six,"  continued  Maude  ; 
"  and  she  could  fairly  be  a  professor  of  music,  so 
that  is  seven ;  and  of  painting,  which  is  eight ; 
and  a  housekeeper,  which  is  nine ;  and  a  book- 
keeper, which  is  ten." 

"  She  would  be  a  very  good  saleswoman,  which 
is  eleven,"  added  Mr.  Carey. 

"  Yes,  because  she  is  so  persuasive  and  so 
pretty,"  said  Herbert,  with  a  blush  at  his  personal 
and  gallant  remark. 

"  What  an  enumeration ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Donne ;  "  I  must  protest  against  such  criticism, 
flattering  as  it  is.  Necessity  teaches  us  how  to 
achieve  almost  anything,  Mr.  Carey,  and  I  believe 
the  whole  secret  of  my  knowing  so  much  as  these 
children  make  out,  consists  in  having  the  spur  of 
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necessity  applied  to  a  practical  disposition.  I  do 
not  find  that  skilful  handiwork  has  ever  been  in- 
tellectually deteriorating.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  leisure  which  such  occupa- 
tion gave  me,  for  thinking  over  what  I  had  learned, 
was  quite  as  well  spent  for  mental  purposes,  as  if 
I  had  been  always  book  in  hand." 

"  Yes,  very  much  better  spent,  oftentimes, 
Miss  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  children  with  an  amused  air,  and 
who  now  came  forward,  from  his  reading-table,  to 
join  the  group  around  the  fire.  "  Continual  read- 
ing and  study,  appealing  only  to  memory,  will 
make  a  person  learned,  but  it  requires  time  to  di- 
gest and  bestow  what  we  learn  in  order  to  become 
cultivated — educated,  I  mean.  Books  do  not  ed- 
ucate us.  Their  contents  assist  us  in  educating 
ourselves.  I  imagine,  my  dear  young  lady,  that 
you  are  a  very  well-educated  woman,  in  your 
happy  combination  of  the  intellectual  and  the  prac- 
tical." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  trust  these  partial  judges, 
Mr.  Clayton,"  said  Miss  Emily. 

"  No  ;  I  am  only  reminded  by  them  of  my  own 
observation  ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  by  which  ever  of 
your  '  trades '  you  might  undertake  to  make  a 
livelihood,  you  will  excel  in  that,  if  it  were  the 
humble  art  of  the  seamstress ;  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  saying,  that  t  whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well.'  " 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clayton  ;  do  you  remember 
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the  sermon  we  listened  to  last  Sunday  morning  ? 
Our  good  minister  insisted  upon  its  being  a  Chris- 
tian's duty,  necessary  to  his  growth  in  Christian 
virtues  and  graces,  that  he  should  strive,  with  a 
generous  rivalry,  to  excel  those  who  made  no  pro- 
fession of  religious  principle  ;  and  surely  we  who 
may  ask  divine  assistance  and  a  divine  blessing 
upon  our  efforts,  have  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall 
make  higher  attainments  than  those  persons  who 
depend  only  upon  their  own  strength,  no  matter 
how  vigorous  and  concentrated  that  may  be. 
*  Not  slothful  in  business,'  is  a  gospel  admonition, 
and  one  which  I  was  early  taught  to  remember 
and  practice." 

"  "What  does  your  favourite,  Mrs.  Browning,  say 
about  working  and  thinking,  Miss  Emily,  in  her 
sonnet,  called  l  Work  and  Contemplation  ? ' ' 
asked  Mr.  Carey. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Maude,  running  to  the 
book-case.  "  Shall  I  read  it.  No,  I  can't  do  it 
well  enough — but  will  you,  please,  Miss  Emily  ? " 
So  Miss  Emily  read  : 

"  The  woman  singeth  at  her  spinning-wheel 
A  pleasant  chant,  ballad,  or  barcarolle  ; 
She  thinketh  of  her  song  upon  the  whole 
Far  more  than  of  her  flax ;  and  yet  the  reel 
Is  full,  and  artfully  her  fingers  feel 
With  quick  adjustment,  provident  control, 
The  lines,  too  subtly  twisted — to  unroll, 
Out  to  a  perfect  thread.     I  hence  appeal 
To  the  dear  Christian  Church — that  we  may  do 
Our  Father's  business  in  these  temples  mirk ; 
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Thus  swift  and  steadfast ;  thus  intent  and  strong ; 
While  thus  apart  from  toil,  our  souls  pursue 
Some  high,  calm,  spheric  tune,  and  prove  our  work 
The  better  for  the  sweetness  of  the  song." 

Thus  ended  the  conversation  on  "  work  and 
contemplation,"  which  name  would  characterize 
the  evening's  discussions  quite  as  well  as  it  does 
the  sonnet. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  I  HAVE  had  a  nice  time  getting  ready  for  to- 
night, papa,"  said  Herbert,  when  the  play-night 
came.  "  I  have  thought  up  almost  a  multitude 
of  H's ;  now  listen  for  a  minute " 

"  No,  please  don't  name  them  now,  Herbert !  " 
pleaded  Maude ;  "I  am  afraid  you  will  get  some 
of  mine,  and  I  want  them  to  be  all  fresh  for  the 
game.  Alice  and  I  have  each  been  very  fortu- 
nate, but  Arthur  is  grumbling  for  a  fighting  man." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Miss  Maude ;  I  have  as 
full  a  quiver  as  any  of  you,  I  know,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Will  you  please  begin,  Miss  Emily  ?  These 
young  people  are  bubbling  over  with  their  grand 
preparations,"  said  the  kind  host ;  adding,  "  I  have 
been  puzzled  myself,  to  choose." 

"  Herbert,  the  quaint  and  pious  George  Her- 
bert, is  a  particular  favorite  of  mine,  Mr.  Clayton, 
and  Thomas  Hood,  the  good  and  gifted,  the  genial, 
humane  Hood ;  the  first  wit  of  the  age,  and  one 
of  our  best  poets ;  whose  clouded  life  made  the 
sunshine  of  his  soul  more  apparent ;  whose  un- 
timely death  left  a  thousand  mourning  hearts." 
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Miss  Emily  spoke  enthusiastically,  for  Herbert  and 
Hood  were  writers  who  appealed  to  her  heart,  as 
well  as  her  intellect,  and  were  truly  friends. 

"  They  were  unlike  people,  Miss  Emily,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Carey ;  "  but  I  doubt  not  they  would 
have  been  fast  friends,  had  they  lived  at  the  same 
time.  Hood  had  the  more  wit  and  Herbert  the 
more  piety,  perhaps,  as  we  apprehend  them ;  but 
their  souls  were  in  many  respects  similarly  at- 
tuned. I  am  sure  there  would  have  been  a  mu- 
tual appreciation." 

"  I  have  thought  best,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  "  to 
confine  my  election  for  the  evening  to  divines.  I 
find  I  seldom  interfere  with  others'  preferences 
here,  notwithstanding  George  Herbert,  Miss  Emily, 
whose  poetical  genius  chiefly  commended  him  to 
you.  Robert  Hall  and  Rowland  Hill  were  both 
somewhat  eccentric,  and  both  very  distinguished 
preachers." 

"  They  don't  sound  like  much,  papa,"  remark- 
ed Alice. 

"  You  would  have  thought  them  a  great  deal, 
had  you  heard  them  preach,  Alice,"  said  her 
father. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  f  some,'  papa  ?  "  inquired 
Herbert.  "  You  would  have  thought  them  some, 
Alice " 

"  Papa  never  uses  slang,  you  know,  Herbert," 
said  Alice,  indignantly. 

"  Shall  I  name  a  lady  ? "  said  Mr.  Carey.  "  I 
think  Elizabeth  Hamilton  was  sufficiently  distin- 
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guished  to  be  admitted.  She  was  a  very  good, 
very  clever,  very  accomplished  governess,  Alice ; 
and  a  very  excellent  writer  upon  the  subject  of 
female  education." 

"  Why,  so  is  Miss  Emily,  Mr.  Carey ;  and  she 
might  be  as  distinguished  as  Mrs.  Hamilton — who 
can  tell  ? "  said  Alice  with  much  animation. 

"  And  accompanying  Mrs.  Hamilton,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Carey,  "  I  present  William  Hazlitt,  <fne 
of  the  most  brilliant  writers  and  essayists  in  the 
English  language." 

"  But  a  very  unamiable  man,  Mr.  Carey,"  said 
Miss  Donne. 

"  I  grant  that,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Still,  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  his  place 
will  be  supplied  in  the  world  of  critical  literature." 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  Hazlitt,  so 
Arthur,  taking  up  his  turn,  said : 

"  I  have  on  hand,  my  dear  company,  a  large 
party  of  worthy  people  who  lived  a  long  time  ago ; 
there  is  so  little  choice  to  be  made  amongst  them, 
that  you  shall  hear  the  whole  roll  called,  and  de- 
cide for  yourselves." 

"  You  may  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  some 
one  else,  Arthur,  by  such  out-of-order  proceed- 
ings," said  Mr.  Carey. 

"  He  has  none  of  my  names  amongst  his,  Mr. 
Carey,"  said  Herbert. 

"  Then  you  may  as  well  go  on,  Arthur.  You 
will  hardly  take  any  whom  Maude  or  Alice  would 
choose." 
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"  Here  they  come,  then,"  said  Arthur.  "  Homer, 
<  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle ;'  Herodotus, 
the  oldest  Greek  historian;  Hesiod,  the  famous 
Greek  poet ;  Horace,  the  celebrated  Latin  poet — 
there,  is  that  enough  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  go  on,  Arthur !  "  cried  Herbert,  ever 
ready  with  his  fun.  "  Say  HeliogabaLus,  the  dread- 
ful, cruel  Roman  Emperor ;  Herod,  who  killed 
small  children  by  way  of  a  change — " 

"Stop!  you're  too  bad,  Herbert.  I'll  hand 
such  gentry  and  their  exploits  to  you,"  said 
Arthur. 

"  Thank  you,  they  would  not  be  fitting  com- 
pany for  noble,  patriotic  John  Hampden,  with  his 
stout  resistance  to  King  Charles's  illegal  taxation. 
And  besides  him,  I  have  chosen  Henry  Hudson, 
the  adventurer,  and  the  god-father  of  the  beautiful 
river  which  bears  his  name.  Then  there  are 
others—" 

"  Now  won't  you  please  to  stop,  Herbert  ?  you 
might  tread  on  my  toes,"  said  Alice. 

"  Gracious  and  elegant  Alice,"  began  Herbert, 
but  looking  at  her,  he  saw  her  eyes  fall  as  if  she 
thought  him  unkind  in  his  mocking  politeness ;  so 
he  changed  his  tone,  and  said  :  "  My  dear  little 
sister,  I  would  not  take  one  of  your  names  for  any 
thing." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it,  Herbert,  dear,  and  perhaps 
you  have  not  even  thought  of  them.  I  am  sorry  I 
spoke  so  quickly,"  said  Alice,  in  her  own  sweet 
way,  which  made  every  one  love  the  child. 
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"  Hemans  and  Heber"  said  Maude,  in  her  turn. 
"  '  The  gifted  and  lovely  Mrs.  Hemans,'  as  Miss 
Emily  calls  her ;  you  remember  '  The  Bended 
Bow,'  which  you  used  to  '  speak'  to  Miss  Emily, 
don't  you,  Arthur?  And  we  all  know  'From 
Greenland's  icy  mountains,'  by  Bishop  Heber. 
He  wrote  a  great  deal  of  poetry  besides  that,  didn't 
he,  Mr.  Clayton  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  was  a  good  poet  and  a  good  man, 
Maude,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  Well,  Alice  dear, 
what  is  your  election  for  to-night  ?  " 

"  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  wrote  '  True 
Stories'  for  us  children ' 

"  And  lots  of  other  books  for  grown  people, 
which  give  him  a  much  better  title  to  reputation," 
said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  See  here,  Alice :  i  The  House 
with  Seven  Gables,'  l  Mosses  from  an  old  Manse,' 
and  so  on." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  papa  ;  but  that  was  all  I 
knew  about,  for  it  was  all  I  had  read.  My  second 
name  is  Mary  Howitt." 

"  That  is  elegant,  Alice.  You  could  not  have 
done  better,"  said  Maude;  and  all  said,  "Yes, 
that  is  capital." 

"Now,  Herbert,  what  others  did  you  want  to 
name  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Carey. 

"I  had  thought  of  Humboldt,  sir,  and 
Herschel" 

"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  "  must  refer  you 
to  Hogg,  the  Scotch  poet,  and  Harvey,  who  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Hogarth, 
the  great  painter." 
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"And  Hamlet,  Mr.  Clayton,"  said  Arthur. 
"He  was  a  real  character,  you  know,  though 
Shakspeare  made  him  famous." 

"  Very  good,  Arthur, — but  I  believe  we  have 
had  enough  for  one  night.  Now  let  us  sing 
Madame  Guion's  hymn,  which  Maude  mentioned 
the  other  night. 

"  Father,  whate'er  of  earthly  bliss 

Thy  sovereign  will  denies, 
Accepted  at  Thy  throne  of  grace, 
Let  this  petition  rise. 

"  Give  me  a  cahn  and  thankful  heart, 

From  every  murmur  free : 
The  blessings  of  Thy  grace  impart, 
And  make  me  live  to  Thee. 

"  Let  the  sweet  hope  that  Thou  art  mine 

My  life  and  death  attend, 
Thy  presence  through  my  journey  shine, 
And  crown  that  journey's  end." 

5* 
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CHAPTEK  XVin. 

"  DEAR  Papa,"  said  Herbert  on  the  following 
morning,  "  why  can't  we  have  a  little  round  of  our 
game  to-night  ?  You  know  I's  come  next,  and  we 
can't  find  many  of  them,  I'm^ure ;  so  if  we  man- 
age to  get  one  apiece,  can't  we  tell  them  to-night, 
and  be  ready  for  J's  to-morrow  night  ?  " 

"I  have  no  objections,  Herbert,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton.  "  The  letters  I  and  J  usually  go  together 
in  a  game  of  this  sort.  You  have  them  together, 
I  doubt  not,  in  old  dictionaries,  and  I  thought  we 
would  play  them  in  that  way ;  but  if  the  general 
voice  is  for  an  hour's  play  to-night,  we  will  have 
it." 

The  vote  for  the  play  was  unanimous,  and  the 
plan  seemed  to  give  much  pleasure.  The  half 
hour  after  breakfast,  and  before  time  for  lessons, 
was  spent  in  the  library  by  the  children,  when 
one  by  one  their  faces  brightened  up,  showing 
they  had  been  successful — all  but  Alice,  who 
seemed  quite  disheartened.  It  was  indeed  a  puz- 
zle for  the  little  girl. 

"  I  is  in  everybody's  mouth,"  said  she  that 
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night,  "  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  stand  for  any- 
body but  the  first  person.  It's  a  mean  little  letter." 

"  It  is  a  grand  letter,  Alice,"  said  Herbert. 
"  Suppose  I  was  President  of  these  United  States, 
and  the  two  houses  of  law-makers  had  passed  a 
great  bill,  do  you  know  I  could  say,  *  I  forbid  it,' 
and  my  word  would  stop  it?  I  would  not  be  a 
mean  letter  then,  would  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  you'd  do  great  things,  Herbert,  if  your 
I  was  so  powerful !  " 

"  I  fancy  /should,"  Herbert  replied  grandilo- 
quently. 

"  Come,  Herbert,  let  us  play,"  said  his  father. 
"Are  you  prepared,  <Miss  Emily?  but  of  course 
you  are." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  have  a  name,  though  it  is  not 
a  very  wonderful  one,"  said  Miss  Emily.  "  Mrs. 
Inchbdld  was  an  actress  of  some  merit,  and,  after 
leaving  the  stage,  she  published  a  number  of  plays 
and  two  novels ;  one,  '  A  Simple  Story,  or  the 
Mourning  Ring,'  is  a  very  well-conceived,  well- 
written  book." 

"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  "  shall  have  to 
go  a  great  way  back  into  the  past,  and  take — let 
me  see,  Ingulphus,  the  historian  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  !N"o,  stay  a  moment ;  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  change,  I  should  prefer  Ire- 
nmus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  and  a  pupil  of  Polycarp. 
He  was  a  martyr,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death." 

"I  have  taken  the  gifted  and  eccentric  Ed- 
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ward  Irving,  the  Scotch  Church  minister.  He 
died  so  recently,  that  I  suppose  every  one  here 
knows  as  much  about  him  as  I  do.  I  think  it  is 
generally  believed  that  he  had  a  mania  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit,  and  be 
lieved  himself  possessed  of  the  gift  of  tongues  un- 
known. I  am  sorry,"  continued  Mr.  Carey,  "  to 
be  able  to  add  no  greater  name  to  the  record  of 
to-night." 

"  Irving  was  a  man  of  genius,"  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, "  and  had  he  lived,  and  remained  in  a  sound 
mind,  his  name  would  have  been  famous  indeed. 
"Well,  Arthur,  you  are  surely  not  c  hand  in  glove ' 
with  a  warrior  this  evening*  " 

"  I  could  find  no  one  who  comes  up  to  my 
standard,  so  I  took  another  tack,  Sir.  I  have 
chosen  a  hero,  however,  as  you  will  allow,  when  I 
tell  you  his  name  is  Ignatius,  the  martyr.  I  saw 
this  anecdote  of  him,  which  made  me  wonder  at 
and  admire  him.  After  his  imprisonment,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  thrown  into  the  Amphitheatre  at 
Rome,  to  contend  with  wild  beasts,  and  of  course 
to  fall  a  victim  to  them ;  and  when  he  was  told  of 
it,  he  said  :  '  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast 
condescended  thus  perfectly  to  honour  me  with 
thy  love,  and  hast  thought  me  worthy,  with  the 
Apostle  Paul,  to  be  bound  with  iron  chains.'  I 
had  thought  first  of  taking  that  Pope  Innocent 
who  established  the  Inquisition,  I  believe.  Any 
way,  he  was  a  very  wicked  and  cruel  man ;  and 
just  think,  Mr.  Clayton,  that  the  Eomanists  call 
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such  people  the  successors  to  the  pious,  good  mar- 
tyrs !  It  is  outrageous  ! " 

"  You  have  evidently  done  some  thinking  over 
your  share  of  the  game  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, "  and  have  thought  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, too,  Arthur.  We  all  are  ready  to  call  Igna- 
tius a  hero,  but  it  was  heaven-bestowed  courage 
which  sustained  him  amidst  such  scenes  as  he 
passed  through." 

"  £sow  listen,"  said  Herbert ;  " I  have  a  charm- 
ingly great  name  to  propose ;  I  mean  Washington 
Irving,  our  own  rival  to  Addison,  whom  he  ex- 
cels in  many  things ;  the  man  who  first  proved  to 
the  English  people  that  the  Americans  could 
write  books.  Was  riot  that  what  you  said  of  him, 
Mr.  Carey?" 

"  Something  to  that  purpose,  Herbert.  I  think 
he  handles  the  English  language  as  well  as  any  of 
their  own  writers.  He  is  a  man  of  talent  and 
taste,  rather  than  a  great  genius,  however,"  replied 
Mr.  Carey. 

"  I  am  very  well  satisfied  to  give  the  name  of 
Queen  Isabella"  said  Maude,  quite  triumphantly. 
"  She  does  not  require  any  apology,  for  she  was  a 
great  queen,  and  a  very  good  woman,  too,;  do  you 
not  think  so,  Miss  Emily  ?  " 

ic  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Isabella  in  both 
characters,  Maude,"  replied  her  teacher,  "  and  if 
she  erred  in  some  courses  of  policy  which  she 
adopted,  it  was  not  so  muoh  an  error  of  her  heart 
as  of  her  head,  caused  by  the  false  views  held  by 
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her  'spiritual  directors,'  as  the  Komisli  priests 
and  confessors  are  called.  She  favoured  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition,  and  therefore  receives 
the  censure  of  being  bigoted ;  but  we  owe  some- 
thing to  her  memory,  as  it  was  through  her  en- 
couragement, when  her  husband  had  refused  to 
aid  him,  that  Columbus  obtained  the  means  of 
setting  out  upon  his  voyage  of  discovery." 

"  I  had  forgotten  that  she  favoured  the  Inqui- 
sition," said  Maude.  "I  am  very  sorry  she 
should  do  such  a  thing.  I  am  thankful  I  did  not 
live  in  those  days.  I  suppose  the  priests  would 
have  made  me,  too,  believe  that  it  was  right  to 
punish  and  kill  all  who  were  not  of  the  same  re- 
ligion as  myself." 

"  Papa,"  said  Alice,  very  humbly,  "  I  can  find 
no  one  whose  name  begins  with  I,  except  Isaac" 
"  What  better  do  you  want,  my  little  girl  ? " 
"  Oh,  Isaac  is  like  your  choice  of  Adam." 
"  I   am  glad   to  hear  it,"    said  Mr.   Carey. 
"  Your  father  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Adam  was  a  great  man,  and  his  name  was  a  grand 
one." 

"  I  think  you  have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with 
Isaac,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  He  had 
more  goodness  and  more  greatness  than  many  a 
one  whom  you  are  proud  to  name."  , 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

So  enthusiastic  had  the  children  become  over 
their  alphabetical  game,  that  they  occupied  much 
of  their  leisure,  and  their  dinner  and  breakfast 
hours,  in  discussions  of  the  various  characters  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  course  of  the  play. 

u  I  wonder,"  said  Alice,  when  it  was  Friday 
evening,  "  if  I  shall  ever  know  as  much  about 
people  as  you  do,  Miss  Emily  ?  You  never  have 
to  go  to  the  library  to  find  out  any  thing,  but  here 
you  sit  with  your  needle  in  your  hand,  so  calm  and 
so  wise,  that  I  envy  you  continually." 

"  Miss  Emily  can  afford  to  be  calm  now,  Alice, 
but  she  has  studied  hard  enough  in  her  time; 
haven't  you  ?  "  said  Arthur. 

"  I  had  as  fine  opportunities  for  learning  as 
you  have,  Alice,  for  I  was  surrounded  by  books 
and  i  bookish  '  people.  My  cousin  Hench  Austin 
was  very  kind  in  explaining  every  thing  to  me  at 
home  ;  indeed,  I  owe  my  education  to  him  in  a 
great  measure.  And  it  was  the  more  noble  in  him 
to  do  as  much  as  he  did  for  me,  because  he  had  to 
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earn  every  dollar  he  used.  I  studied  diligently 
for  many  reasons,  and  to  repay  the  kindness  of  my 
friends  was  not  the  least  of  them.  I  never  look 
up  names  now,  for  I  have  always  more  in  my 
memory  than  I  need — sometimes  more  than  you 
all  use.  Yet  I  have  great  pleasure  in  the  game, 
because  I  like  to  hear  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Carey 
talk  about  the  people  we  mention,  and  because  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  watching  your  im- 
provement." 

"  Are  you  all  ready  ? "  said  Mr.  Clayton,  call- 
ing the  young  people  around  the  table.  "  Mat- 
thias has  finished  his  duties,  and  given  me  a  very 
significant  look,  as  much  as  to  say,  'Go  ahead, 
sir.' " 

"Oh,  yes,  sir!  Miss  Emily  can  commence, 
and  the  rest  of  us  will  try  to  follow,"  said  Her- 
bert. 

"  How  long  will  you  be  content  to  follow  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Carey. 

"As  long  as  Miss  Emily  leads,  Mr.  Carey: 
wouldn't  you  ?  "  said  Herbert  archly. 

"  Come,  Miss  Emily,  begin,  if  you  please," 
said  Mr.  Clayton,  hastily,  for  he  saw  Herbert  had 
a  shrewd  under-meaning,  and  he  wished  to  spare 
Miss  Emily's  blushes.  That  lady  took  her  place 
and  said, 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying 
how  much  I  think  of  Mrs.  Jamieson.  I  consider 
her  the  first  prose  writer  of  the  day  amongst 
women.  Her  essays  upon  art,  and  her  critical 
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writings  generally,  have  awakened  a  great  ad- 
miration within  me  for  her  peculiar  cast  of  mind." 

"  I  cordially  agree  to  that,"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

"  My  second  J  is  '  rare  old  Ben  Jensen?  The 
English  tongue  has  not  often  been  used  more 
deftly  than  by  him." 

"  I  will  follow  Miss  Emily  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  has  been  called  <  the  Leviathan  of 
Literature,'  and  who  was  '  a  great  bear,'  it  is  said, 
in  society.  Thanks  to  Jemmy  Bos  well,  the  most 
indefatigable  of  biographers,  his  life  has  been  so 
daguerreotyped  that  we  can  set  aside  Boswell's 
own  inferences,  and  judge  the  man  for  ourselves. 
"Whatever  may  be  said  against  him,  he  certainly 
is  a  landmark  in  our  literature,  and  he  is  worthy 
of  much  respect  as  a  humane  man,  as  a  tireless 
scholar,  and  a  sound  critic.  My  second  is  Justin 
Martyr,  the  eloquent  apologist  for  Christianity  in 
the  days  when  persecutions  were  most  severe. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  a  good  man,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  for  his  faith." 

It  was  now  Mr.  Carey's  turn,  and  he  said, 

"  In  the  department  of  belles-lettres  I  do  not 
find  many  distinguished  names.  I  recall,  how- 
ever, the  name  of  a  great  linguist,  Sir  William 
Jones,  the  oriental  scholar,  who  numbered  thirty- 
six  languages  -amongst  his  acquirements.  Think 
of  that,  boys.  My  next  choice  is  Francis  Jeffries. 
Lord  Jeffries  was  the  companion  of  Macaulay  and 
Smith  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  an  able  critic, 
and  a  brilliant  essayist." 
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"  That  is  not  the  same  man  who  was  such  a 
cruel  judge  some  time  ago  ?  "  inquired  Maude. 

"  No,  my  dear  child,"  said  Miss  Emily ;  "  do 
not  confound  the  present  judge  with  the  infamous 
George,  Lord  Jeffrey,  of  the  time  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion  in  England.  They  are  most  unlike 
men." 

"  Now  comes  my  turn,"  said  Arthur — "  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Jackson,  the  hero  of  New  Orleans, 
and — I  hope  I  am  not  trespassing  on  your  pre- 
serves, Herbert — Thomas  Jefferson,  the  friend  of 
liberty ;  both  Presidents  of  these  United  States. 
Just  think  of  that ;  two  Presidents  at  one  throw ! " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Jefferson  myself,  Arthur, 
but  I'll  supply  his  place,  as  you  shall  see.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  Jefferson  was  a  great  infidel, 
and  I  hesitated  about  taking  him  on  that  account. 
Was  it  so  papa  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  son,  it  is  true  that  Jefferson  was 
tainted  by  the  pernicious  infidelity  of  France, 
which  rolled  its  waves  over  the  Atlantic  to  our 
shores.  That  was  a  most  unhappy  period  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  world.  Poor  France  is 
not  yet  sane  after  the  frightful  delirium  of  the 
fever  into  which  her  love  of  liberty  had  led  her. 
What  the  sequel  of  her  struggles  will  be,  God 
only  knows.  How  thankful  I  am  that  he  is  a 
merciful  as  well  as  a  just  God !  " 

Herbert  asked  Arthur  if  he  intended  by  his 
choice  to  signify  his  preference  for  the  Democra- 
tic party  of  the  country,  and  the  latter  said:  "No, 
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he  meant  nothing  of  the  kind,  though  he  did  not 
know  why  he  should  not  uphold  Democracy  if  he 
chose."  The  boys  were  getting  into  a  smart  dis- 
cussion, when  Mr.  Clayton  interfered,  and  called 
attention  back  to  the  game,  saying  it  should  be 
remembered  that  such  discussions  were  not  polite 
before  the  ladies.  "Besides,"  said  he,  "I  think 
you  are  rather  premature  in  your  decisions,  as  it 
will  be  a  number  of  years  before  either  of  you 
can  vote." 

Herbert  then  said,  "  As  I  had  taken  John  Jay 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  I  must  choose  some  one  in 
place  of  the  latter.  Suppose  I  take  G.  P.  It. 
James,  the  novelist.  It  is  true,  he  is  not  an  Ame- 
rican, but  he  has  become  a  resident  of  our  coun- 
try. He  has  a  great  admiration  for  our  people 
and  our  land,  and  I  should  shake  hands  with 
him  with  a  most  cordial  welcome,  if  I  were  old 
enough." 

"  His  histories  alone  would  give  him  a  reputa- 
tion, would  they  not,  Mr.  Clayton  ? "  Miss  Emily 
inquired. 

"  Yes  truly ;  and  he  is  a  whole-souled  man, 
who  well  deserves  all  the  credit  and  fame  he  earns 
by  the  industrious  use  of  his  accomplished  pen.  I 
honour  him,  and  would  like  much  to  meet  him," 
replied  her  host. 

"  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Joan  WAlbret,  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  and  mother  of  Henry  IY.  of  France," 
said  Maude.  "They  were  both  heroic  women, 
and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  Henry  would 
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never  have  been  the  great  sovereign  he  was,  but 
for  his  mother's  influence.  Her  rule  over  her 
own  people  was  very  wise,  too." 

"  Why,  you  are  a  famous  historian,  Maude," 
said  Mr.  Clayton.  "Where  did  you  learn  so 
much  ? " 

"  I  learned  it  mostly  from  Miss  Emily,  sir.  I 
suppose  I  need  not  say  any  thing  about  Joan  of 
Arc.  Even  Alice  knows  about  her.  I  want  to 
say  one  thing.  Some  people  believe  in  her,  and 
some  do  not.  I  don't  think  she  was  inspired,  but 
I  do  believe  she  was  most  sincere  in  thinking  that 
she  was  gifted,  by  Heaven>  with  great  power  to 
deliver  her  country  from  the  usurping  English." 

"  You  are  generally  about  right  in  your  faith, 
Maude,  if  you  have  taken  it  from  your  fair  teach- 
er," said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  Joan  was  doubtless  a 
monomaniac,  but  the  impulse  which  a  faith  in  her 
mission  gave  to  the  languid  French  army  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  their  salvation  eventually. 
Poor  Joan !  she  suffered  a  most  cruel  and  unjust 
death.  Well,  Alice,  darling  ? " 

"  Jbsephus,  papa,  the  man  whom  old  Harry 
used  to  quote  for  a  *  Bible  writer.'  How  we  have 
laughed  to  hear  Harry  give  a  text  of  Scripture, 
and  say,  'as  Josephus  says,'  at  the  end  of  it. 
Josephus  was  a  great  Bible  authority  with  all  the 
negroes  who  looked  up  so  much  to  Harry.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Jerusalem,  didn't  he,  papa  ? " 

"  A  history  of  the  Jewish  war  rather,  my  dear, 
and  much  about  Jewish  antiquities." 
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"  Yes,  I've  seen  his  name  on  a  great  book  in 
the  library,  here.  My  second  J  is  John,  the  be- 
loved disciple.  You  will  like  that,  papa." 

"  Yery  much,  my  sweet  daughter,"  said  her 
father. 

"  I  think,"  said  Herbert,  a  few  minutes  after, 
"  two  very  important  J's  have  been  left  out ;  can 
any  one  tell  what  they  are  ? " 

All  guessed  in  vain,  and  Herbert  made  them 
laugh  by  saying,  "You  all  "forget  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonathan." 
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CHAPTEK  XX. 

THE  mail  was  left  at  Lowton,  the  nearest  post- 
town,  and  was  brought  to  Sedgemoor  by  Matthias 
in  a  small  leather  post-bag.  Its  arrival  three 
times  a  week  was  quite  an  event  to  our  studious 
and  quiet  family  circle.  All  the  good  reviews 
and  monthlies  of  our  country,  and  of  Great  Britain, 
found  their  way  to  the  library  table,  with  a  choice 
number  of  newspapers.  But  it  was  the  letters 
that  claimed  and  received  the  warmest  welcome ; 
Miss  Emily,  Mr.  Carey,  the  master  of  Sedgemoor, 
even  the  children  looked  eagerly  for  Matthias's 
return  from  Lowton. 

On  this  particular  Saturday  morning,  Miss 
Emily's  packet  was  a  large  one,  and  she  read  the 
superscription  with  a  start  of  surprise.  It  had  been 
forwarded  to  her  by  the  postmaster  of  the  town  in 
which  she  had  formerly  lived,  and  therefore  it 
must  have  been  written  by  some  one  who  was  igno- 
rant of  her  movements,  and  of  her  present  home. 

"  It  looks  like  the  writing  of  my  Cousin 
Hench,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  and  sure  enough  we 
have  it  here — '  Hench  Austin,'  in  his  own  good 
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bold  hand ;"  and  she  seated  herself  in  a  large  arm- 
chair to  a  comfortable  reading  of  the  thick  epistle. 

Mr.  Carey,  partially  occupied  in  letters  of  his 
own,  heard  and  saw  all  that  passed,  though  he 
made  no  remarks  upon  it ;  but  he  envied  the  writer 
whose  letters  should  receive  such  a  warm  welcome ; 
he  envied  the  very  paper  the  smiles  which  fell 
upon  it.  "  He  is  coming  here  !  "  she  exclaimed 
at  last ;  u  he  is  coming  to  see  me.  He  will  be 
here  next  week.  How  glad,  how  thankful  I  am ! " 
She  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  and  saw  that  she  was 
alone  with  Mr.  Carey,  who  was  watching  her  with 
various  feelings  contending  for  mastery  in  his  heart. 

"  Are  you  not  glad,  too,  that  this  noble  cousin 
of  mine  is  coming  here,  Mr.  Carey  ?  You  do  not 
look  so.  Why  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  traitor  to  my  heart  if  I  do  not  look  so, 
Miss  Emily :  to  see  you  happy  is  all  I  wish,  and  I 
know  Mr.  Austin's  coming  will  make  you  so; 
therefore  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Mr.  Carey. 

"And  what  else  are  you?"  questioned  she, 
naively. 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  your  tone  keeps  your  looks  company, 
and  it  is  not  cheerful,"  she  answered. 

"  Forgive  me,  Emily,  if  I  must  confess  it,  for 
the  selfish  feeling,  the  half-defined  fear  which  arose 
in  my  heart  that  this  well-loved  and  long-absent 
cousin  will  absorb  you  for  a  while,  and  throw  us 
all  into  the  shade."  Mr.  Carey  spoke  hesitatingly, 
for  he  was  ashamed  of  his  suspicions. 
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"  And  you  distrust  me  ? "  she  asked,  in  some 
surprise. 

•   "  !N"o,  no ;  not  a  moment,"  he  replied,  hastily ; 
"  but  I  am  very  greedy  of  your  smiles." 

"  Then  you  are  not  jealous  of  Hench  ?  Are 
you  of  a  jealous  nature  ? " 

"  I  have  never  considered  myself  so,  but  I  begin 
to  fear  I  may  be  guilty  of  such  a  mean  feeling. 
But  is  it  mean,  Emily  ?  Is  it  not  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  profound  and  tender  affection  ? " 

"  I  grant  that,  but  it  can  only  arise  from  a  dis- 
position to  distrust  the  object  beloved ;  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  perfect  trust.  It  is  not '  the  perfect  love 
which  casteth  out  fear.'  And  you  believe  what  I 
have  told  you,  that  though  we  met  for  the  first 
time  so  recently,  I  have  lived  years  since  that 
hour  in  the  growth  of  my  confidence  in  you" 

"Again  I  beg  you  will  forgive  me,  Emily," 
cried  Mr.  Carey,  earnestly.  "  I  will  not  so  wrong 
you  again.  I  will  give  your  cousin  as  warm  a  wel- 
come as  though  he  were  your  brother,  and  make 
him  my  friend,  that  he  may  sanction  my  feelings 
for  yourself  by  his  approval.  When  will  he  be 
here?" 

"  About  Tuesday  next,  to  remain  a  week,  he 
writes  me.  I  must  go  and  tell  Mr.  Clayton  of  his 
proposal  to  visit  me.  I  had  forgotten  that  this 
was  not  my  own  little  home ;"  and  Miss  Donne, 
releasing  the  hand  which  Mr.  Carey  had  impris- 
oned, when  she  had  extended  it  in  token  of  the 
forgiveness  'he  sought,  made  him  a  courtesy  of 
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thanks  with  playful  grace,  and  went  to  find  Mr. 
Clayton. 

His  pleasure  at  hearing  from  Austin,  and  in 
knowing  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  seeing  him 
and  holding  him  as  a  guest,  was  almost  equal  to 
Miss  Emily's,  and  he  instantly  wrote  a  letter,  to 
meet  him  at  Harleyville,  where  he  had  gone  to 
find  Miss  Emily,  inviting  him  most  cordially  to 
Sedgemoor. 

"  We  cannot  go  on  with  our  game  at  night,  if 
there  is  company  here,  Miss  Emily,"  cried  Maude, 
when  she  heard  of  the  expected  visitor. 

"Not  at  once;  but  perhaps  he  might  like  to 
join  us,"  was  Miss  Donne's  reply;  "and  even  if 
not,  a  little  respite  will  bring  you  to  it  again,  with 
a  fresher  enjoyment  of  its  attractions  after  his  de- 
parture." 

There  was  much  talk  amongst  the  children 
concerning  Mr.  Austin.  They  had  settled  it  that 
as  he  had  been  to  school  with  Mr.  Clayton,  he 
must  be  very  old ;  and  besides,  Miss  Emily  said 
he  had  assisted  her  to  get  her  education,  so  he  was 
probably  about  forty  years  old,  and  somewhat 
gray  headed.  They  all  agreed  tha  the  must  be  a  very 
large  man,  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity  and  strength 
in  his  appearance.  Alice  expected  to  be  very  much 
afraid  of  him ;  Maude  longed  to  see  the  noble  man 
who  had  done  so  much  for  her  best  friend,  and 
both  of  the  boys,  remembering  Mr.  Clayton's  ac- 
count of  the  power  Mr.  Austin  had  over  him  as  a 
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boy,  were  very  anxious  to  see  how  he  would  im- 
press them  now. 

Mr.  Carey  could  not  feel  any  anxiety  about 
the  nature  of  Miss  Donne's  feelings  for  the  expect- 
ed guest,  but  he  foresaw  interruptions  to  the  pleas- 
ant routine  which  so  often  drew  them  together; 
he  did  not  wish  a  third  person  in  their  walks  or 
talks,  and  he  rather  wished  "  Cousin  Hench  "  were 
not  coming,  though  he  reproached  himself  contin- 
ually for  the  selfishness  of  his  feelings. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"WILL  this  be  our  last  play-night  for  the 
present,  papa  ?"  inquired  Alice,  as  they  were  go- 
ing from  the  dining-room  to  the  library  on  the 
Monday  after  the  day  of  the  conversation  just  re- 
corded. "  You  know  it  might  not  please  Mr.  Aus- 
tin, sir,  and  I  am  certain  that  will  be  a  first  duty 
then.  Don't  you  think  so,  papa  ? " 

"  I  do  Alice,"  replied  her  father ;  "  but  I  think 
it  best  to  omit  this  game  on  Wednesday  evening. 
I  will  try  to  have  its  place  supplied  by  some  en- 
tertainment in  which  you  also  can  share." 

"  I  don't  belie veLMr.  Austin  plays  plays,  papa," 
said  Alice. 

"  He  was  hearty  enough  at  it  once,"  was  Mr. 
Clayton's  answer.  "  He  must  indeed  have  changed 
if  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  unbend  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  of  sensible  though  playful  recrea- 
tion." 

"  Come,  you  must  get  still  and  composed  in 
here,"  he  continued,  as  he  tried  to  call  to  himself 
the  attention  of  every  one  of  the  group.  "  If  this 
is  to  "be  our  only  game  this  week,  we  must  try 
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our  best  to  do  this  well.  Now,  if  you  please,  Miss 
Emily,"  lie  said,  in  reply  to  her  questioning 
look. 

"  Then  I  will  lead  off  with  Klopstock,"  said 
Miss  Donne,  "  the  author  of  '  the  Messiah,'  a 
poem  which  ranks  with  '  Paradise  Lost,'  does  it 
not,  Mr.  Clayton?" 

"  I  believe  it  does,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  from  its 
great  length,  I  have  never  been  able  to  read  it 
with  the  close  attention  which  one  must  give  to  a 
poem  like  that,  to  comprehend  and  master  its 
great  ideas.  I  think  it  was  Lessing  who  said  in  an 
epigram,  referring  to  the  length  of  the  Messiah, 
4  Everybody  praises  Klopstock,  but  no  one  reads 
him.'  Yet  his  genius  is  unquestioned,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  was  personally  a  very  admirable  man." 

"I  was  much  interested,"  remarked  Miss 
Emily,  "  in  the  account  given  of  him,  and  of  his 
wife  Margaret,  or  Meeta,  as  he  affectionately 
called  her,  by  Mrs.  Jamieson,  in  her  '  Loves  of  the 
Poets.'  Besides  Klopstock  I  choose  Angelica 
Kaufman,  that  being  the  name  oy  which  we  know 
the  gifted  woman  who  has  reached  such  high  rank 
as  a  painter.  She  was  twice  married,  I  find,  but 
her  maiden  name  always  represented  her  in  her 
character  of  artist." 

"  They  are  both  interesting  contributions,  Miss 
Emily,  and  so  to  me  is  the  good  Thomas  d-Kem- 
pis,  whose  piety,  humility,  and  indeed  every 
Christian  grace,  are  so  undoubted." 

"  I  have  seen  his  name  on  a  little  book  which 
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lies  on  the  table  by  your  bed,  papa.  I  have  for- 
gotten what  the  book  is,  but  it  don't  look  very  in- 
teresting. Why  does  it  please  you,  papa  ?  "  asked 
Alice. 

"  Because,  to  use  the  words  of  another,  •  it 
breathes  a  spirit  of  tender,  solid,  and  enlightened 
piety.'  The  second  name  which  I  have  for  to- 
night is  Emmanuel  Kant,  the  great  German  phi- 
losopher, and  founder  of  a  peculiar  school  of 
metaphysics.  Alice,  it  would  take  you  a  great 
many  years  to  understand  Kant's  books ;  and  if 
you  will  read  a  chapter  of,  say?  '  The  Pragmatical 
Yiew  of  Anthropoloy,'  I  think  you  would  have  a 
great  respect  for  him." 

"  Oh  papa,  dear,  you  are  just  joking — you 
know  I  only  want  you  to  show  what  you  know ; 
I  don't  care  so  much  about  other  great  scholars," 
said  Alice,  deprecatingly. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  have  done  enough  of  that 
this  evening.  So  we  will  give  Mr.  Carey  a  chance 
to  do  as  much." 

"  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity,"  said 
Mr.  Carey,  "  and  I  shall  name  two  K's,  neither  of 
them  remarkable  scholars,  however,  Alice.  You 
know  my  learning  does  not  equal  your  father's." 

"  Well,  of  course  not,  yet,"  said  Alice,  looking 
complacently  at  her  father ;  "  but  I  suppose  you 
will  know  almost  as  much  when  you  are  old, 
too." 

"  Alice  has  no  mercy  on  my  age,  thanks  to 
these  silvery  locks,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  laughing. 
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"  But  proceed,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Carey."  That 
gentleman  then  said, 

"  I  can  actually  remember  no  one  but  Theodore 
Korner,  the  lyric  poet  and  ardent  young  soldier, 
and  Kotzebue,  the  German  dramatist.  They  are 
not  particular  favourites  of  mine,  though  I  honour 
young  Korner's  bravery.  I  think  he  was  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  perished  011  the 
plains  of  Leipsic,  a  victim  to  his  patriotism.  Ar- 
thur, you  must  remember  his  fine  '  Sword  Song,' 
which  I  read  to  you  not  long  ago." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  Arthur.  "  So  young, 
so  brave,  so  gifted !  his  was  a  hard  fate.  Shall  I 
take  my  turn  now,  Mr.  Clayton  ? " 

"  Certainly,  my  lad." 

"  Then  here  comes  John  Knox.  The  greatest 
man  named  yet — I  think.  I  leave  it  to  you  all,  if 
Knox  was  not  a  hero  in  the  way  he  defied  the 
Romish  Church,  the  power  of  the  Court,  and  the 
displeasure  of  Queen  Mary.  What  are  you 
laughing  at,  Maude  ? " 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Maude,  "  of  taking 
Knox  myself,  and  so  I  was  trying  on  Saturday  to 
find  out  all  I  could  about  him ;  and  there  in  the 
account  of  him  I  read  the  name  of  a  book — wasn't 
it,  Miss  Emily  ? — which  he  wrote,  called — I  think 
I  can  remember  it — '  The  First  Blast  of  the  Trum- 
pet against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.' 
Do  you  know  what  it  was  about,  Miss  Emily  ? " 

"  He  was  moved  to  write  this,"  replied  Miss 
Donne,  "by  his  horror  of  the  cruel,  bloody  rule 
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of  Queen  Mary  of  England,  and  of  the  wrong 
measures  which  Mary  of  Guise,  the  Queen-regent 
of  Scotland,  was  taking  to  establish  a  harsh  gov- 
ernment in  that  country.  I  have  never  read  his 
book,  but  we  have  reason,  from  what  we  know  of 
Knox,  to  believe  it  was  a  thunder-blast." 

"  I  would  like  to  have  heard  John  Knox 
preaching  before  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  de- 
nouncing the  wickedness  of  her  court,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton.  "  He  was  a  fearless,  grand  old  man !  " 

"And  my  second  name,"  continued  Arthur, 
"  is  the  brave  and  generous  Kosciusko,  to  whom 
our  country  is  indebted  for  his  aid  during  our 
Revolution.  He  sleeps  in  an  honoured  grave  in 
the  vault  of  the  kings  of  Poland." 

"  I  had  him  on  my  list,  Arthur,  but  I  am  glad 
you  took  him  first.  I  should  not  have  spoken  so 
finely  of  him — in  justice  to  myself  I  should  have 
said,  1 1  could  have  spoken  no  better  of  him.'  I 
can't  in  fact  make  much  show  with  any  one  to- 
night. Here  I  have  Kean,  the  actor,  of  whom 
Mr.  Carey  knows  much  more  than  I  do.  I  only 
know  that  he  was  an  actor ;  and  it  would  have 
delighted  me  so  much  to  have  known  about 
young  Korner,  and  expatiated  on  his  bravery  and 
early  death.  Whom  else  can  I  take  ?  "  continued 
Herbert,  musingly.  "  Oh,  I  have  it — Kepler. 
He  was  a  wonderful  astronomer  and  mathema- 
tician, and  wrote  a  whole  column  of  books,  to 
name  which,  if  I  knew  them,  would  exhaust  me, 
they  are  so  very  full  of  learning,  which  has  run 
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out  all  over  the  title-pages.  He  discovered  some 
great  principle  in  astronomy ;  what  was  it,  Mr. 
Carey?" 

"Ask  Arthur  or  Maude,  Herbert,"  said  his 
teacher ;  "  I  shall  be  amazed  if  you  have  all  for- 
gotten it." 

"It  was  something  about  the  planets,"  said 
Maude,  "  the  laws  of  their  motions,  I  believe." 

"Yes,  I  remember  now.  "Well,  the  name  of 
Kepler  always  has  had  an  uncertain  sound  about 
it,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  perfectly  familiar  to 
me.  I  will  try  to  have  a  more  sensible  idea  of 
him  than  I  used  to  have." 

"Mr.  Clayton,"  said  Maude,  "you  can  help 
me  to  recall  the  name  of  a  poet  of  whom  I  have 
been  thinking ;  it  was  like  Kean,  only  that  was 
not  the  name — I  remember  one  line  of  his :  it  is, 

*  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.' " 

"That  of  itself  would  help  me  to  the  name  of 
the  poet,  Maude,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  You  are 
trying  to  think  of  John  Keats — poor  fellow !  He 
died  most  untimely,  the  victim  of  a  decline,  has- 
tened in  its  progress  by  the  severity  of  the  criti- 
cisms which -some  of  his  published  poems  had 
elicited  from  the  reviewer." 

"My  other  K,"  said  Maude,  "is  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land,  who  wrote  a  very  funny  book  called  'A 
Home  in  the  West,  or  Who'll  follow  ? '  I  believe 
she  has  written  a  great  deal  besides,  for  the  mag- 
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azines,  but  I  have  not  read  what  she  has  written, 
and  I  should  be  a  poor  judge  of  it,  if  I  had." 

"I  can  help  you  in  your  estimate,  Maude." 
said  Mr.  Carey.  "  I  think  Mrs.  Kirkland  one^of 
the  best  female  prose  writers  in  our  country." 

"  I  have  got  Keble,  who  wrote  the  '  Christian 
Year'  book,"  cried  Alice;  "and — and — there,  I 
cannot  think  of  the  other  name — but  whatever  it 
was,  I  did  not  know  any  thing  but  his  name.  K, 
K — why,  see  here !  K.  K.  stands  for  Kriss  JKrin- 
yle  !  I  know  a  great  deal  more  what  he  does,  than 
what  Keble  did." 

Alice's  choice  was  received  with  much  laugh- 
ter, and  the  evening  ended  with  a  great  discussion 
about  Kriss  Kringle,  Santa  Claus,  St.  Nicholas,  or 
whatever  else  people  choose  to  call  the  good  gen- 
ius who  fills  the  children's  stockings  at  Christmas. 

The  only  interruption  to  the  conversation  was 
an  exclamation  by  Arthur  of  the  profoundest  re- 
gret that  he,  and  all  in  the  room,  had  completely 
forgotten  Kossuih!  In  this  regret  he  was  hearti- 
ly joined  by  the  rest  of  the  company. 
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CHAPTEE 

MK.  AUSTEN  received  at  Harleyville  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's letter  containing  the  surprising  and  agreeable 
intelligence  that  his  cousin  Emily  was  domesti- 
cated at  Sedgemoor,  and  that  he  would  be  able,  by 
visiting  that  place,  to  renew  his  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  Philip  Clayton.  Tuesday  morning 
found  him  at  Lowton,  eagerly  awaiting  the  car- 
riage from  Sedgemoor.  He  did  not  wait  long. 
Two  faces  peered  from  the  carriage  as  it  drove  up 
to  the  small  "  hotel,"  as  the  station-house  was  am- 
bitiously called.  One  countenance  was  not  familiar 
to  Mr.  Austen,  so  much  had  Philip  Clayton 
changed  from  the  rosy-cheeked  lad  he  had  known 
at  school ;  but  the  other,  the  bright,  lovely  face  of 
Emily  Donne  he  was  not  so  long  in  recognizing. 

Greetings  were  soon  exchanged,  and  our  new 
friend  was  seated  beside  Miss  Emily  in  the  car- 
riage, with  his  quondam  schoolmate  opposite  to 
him,  as  they  whirled  back  to  Sedgemoor,  a  distance 
of  eight  miles.  A  thousand  disconnected  things 
were  uttered  in  this  joyous  hour  of  meeting.  Both 
Mr.  Clayton  and  the  new-coiner  ran  rapidly  over 
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the  prominent  events  in  their  individual  lives,  till 
they  reached  the  present  moment,  while  Miss 
Donne  listened  delightedly  to  the  magic  bridging 
over  of  time  which  brought  together  again  two 
persons  whom  she  so  truly  esteemed. 

While  they  are  thus  opening  their  hearts  to 
each  other,  we  will  more  fairly  introduce  Mr. 
Austen.  First,  as  to  his  personnel.  He  was  not, 
as  the  children  had  pictured  him,  large  or  old ; 
certainly,  he  was  two  or  three  years  younger  than 
Mr.  Clayton.  He  was  of  medium  height,  of  very 
elegant  carriage,  and  had  a  very  handsome  face. 
In  spite  of  his  fine  appearance — a  gift  of  nature 
which  does  more  than  any  thing  else  towards  spoil- 
ing a  man — he  at  once  impressed  you  with  the 
idea  of  power,  more  strongly  even  than  of  perfec- 
tion. There  was  a  calm,  deep  repose  in  his  brown 
eyes,  there  were  lines  of  decision  about  the  well- 
cut  chin  and  curved  lips,  which  combined  rarely 
with  the  fervour  of  his  words  in  this  warm  meet- 
ing, and  gave  indeed  great  impressiveness  to  all 
he  uttered.  You  saw  power,  refined  by  a  rich 
cultivation  of  the  heart  and  intellect  into  some- 
thing more  than  mere  force,  and  you  were  con- 
strained to  admiring  respect. 

His  life  had  been  a  checkered  one.  Born  to 
great  wealth,  but  left  fatherless,  and  almost  a  pau- 
per, in  early  life,  he  had  given  himself  up  to  an 
intense  struggle  with  adversity,  and  he  had  con- 
quered before  a  hair  had  silvered  with  age,  or 
Time  had  drawn  a  line  upon  his  brow.  He  had 
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done  a  brother's  part  by  his  cousin  Emily,  for 
whom  he  felt  a  brother's  love,  which  she  recipro- 
cated with  such  a  blending  of  gratitude  as  only  a 
refined  spirit  can  truly  feel.  The  last  three  years  he 
had  passed  at  Rio  Janeiro,  establishing  on  a  firm 
basis  the  affairs  of  the  commercial  house  with  which 
he  was  connected.  Of  late  he  had  coined  wealth, 
and  he  felt  now  that  the  period  for  such  devoted 
self-sacrificing  exertion  was  passed.  He  had  time 
now  to  live,  to  cultivate  those  fine  tastes  for  arts 
and  letters  which  were  always  stirring  within  him, 
prompting  him  to  hours  of  study  which  he  stole 
from  his  sleep,  and  to  a  munificent  patronage  of 
artists  which  astonished  those  who  witnessed  his 
frugal  life.  He  had  not  yet  reached  the  prime  of 
his  manhood,  and  yet  he  had  worked  out  the  prob- 
lem of  his  life ! 

The  family  were  waiting  breakfast  for  them 
when  they  reached  the  house,  and  after  a  hurried 
presentation  of  Mr.  Austen,  they  all  found  them- 
selves at  the  table. 

"So,  while  I  am,  comparatively  speaking, 
alone  in  the  world,  I  find  you  in  this  patriarchal 
position,"  said  Mr.  Austen  to  his  host. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  friend ;  "  and  when  I  regard 
this  dear  family  group,  who  each  minister  to  my 
wants  and  my  every  social  and  intellectual  de- 
mand, I  feel  reproached  for  those  regrets  which  I 
cannot  restrain,  that  she  who  would  have  so  much 
enjoyed  it,  is  not  with  us.  It  is  an  unwise  as  well 
as  sinful  emotion,  this  longing  to  bring  her  back. 
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I  can  see  it  and  feel  it  wrong  now,  to  wish  to  call 
a  beloved  one  from  heaven's  joys  to  earth's  pains 
and  pangs.  My  chief  solace  is  in  knowing  that 
she  would  approve  all  that  is  done — that  she 
knows  our  hearts,  it  may  he.  and  feels  with  and 
for  us  still." 

"  However  that  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Austen, 
"  God's  providence  has  directed  each  event,  and 
surely  he  has  not  left  you  comfortless.  To  me, 
after  my  weary  days  and  lonely  nights  in  a  strange 
land,  this  looks  like  a  paradise." 

"  It  would  be  so  with  its  Eve,"  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, in  a  low  voice. 

"  And  were  it  so,  what  would  remind  you  that 
you  were  not '  to  set  your  affections'  entirely  here  ? 
It  is  very  truly  said  that  God  loosens  our  bonds  to 
earth  that  he  may  win  us  to  heaven,"  replied  Mr. 
Austen. 

u  I  do  not  suffer  myself  to  go  back  into  the  past 
often,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  I  live  in  the  present 
with  great  intensity,  and  try  to  make  earnest  pre- 
paration for  the  future.  Sometimes  even  when,  in 
the  midst  of  this  active  actuality,  I  do  look  back, 
I  find  my  heart  only  full  of  thankfulness  at  the 
bright  vision  of  loveliness  which  then  held  me  in 
bliss ;  I  do  not  repine ;  I  only  wonder  at  God's 
goodness  in  giving  so  much,  and  in  leaving  me 
still  so  much  to  live  for." 

"  There  spoke  a  wiser  than  Solomon,"  answered 
Mr.  Austen ;  "  such  is  the  genuine  influence  which 
God's  gift  of  the  Comforter  is  to  exercise.  I,  too, 
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have  found  compensation,  in  a  rare  measure,  in  the 
ordering  of  my  life.  I  recognize  it  here  unques- 
tionably," he  said,  in  a  low,  tender  voice. 

And  how  was  he  received  into  the  hearts  of 
the  anxious  expectants  of  Sedgemoor — this  formi- 
dable rival,  this  "  thunder-stealer,"  the  "  wise  old 
man  ? "  Yery  differently  from  the  predetermined 
manner.  So  calmly  affectionate  was  lie  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  Miss  Donne,  that  Mr.  Carey  forgot 
all  his  unacknowledged  jealousy,  and  beheld  him 
as  did  the  rest,  with  unaffected  admiration  and 
respect.  The  children  were  fascinated,  one  and 
all;  they  looked  and  listened,  and  listened  and 
looked  again,  and  seemed  never  weary  of  the  en- 
joyment they  thus  derived. 
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CHAPTEE  XYTTT. 

TUESDAY  was  a  holiday,  of  course,  and  the  ju- 
veniles assembled  in  one  end  of  the  playroom  to 
discuss  the  new-comer. 

"  He  is  a  Solomon,"  said  Arthur. 

"  An  Apollo,  rather,"  said  Herbert. 

"  I  don't  believe  George  Washington  was  any 
handsomer,"  said  Alice ;  but  Maude  had  no  com- 
parison to  make — she  only  said,  as  though  think- 
ing aloud, — 

"He  looks  just  as  I  have  imagined  a  man 
might  look  who  had  not  a  fault  of  any  sort." 

"  They  did  not  see  much  of  him  during  the  day, 
and  they  were  very  much  pleased  at  dinner-time 
to  hear  him  say,  "  You  have  given  me  no  oppor- 
tunity yet,  Philip,  to  make  acquaintance  with  these 
young  people.  Shall  I  not  be  allowed  to  see  some- 
thing of  them  after  dinner  ?  " 

Mr.  Clayton  explained  to  him  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  passing  the  evening  with  the  older 
members  of  the  family  in  the  library. 

"  What  do  you  do  there — study  ?     Oh,  no,  of 
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course  you  do  not  study  all  day  and  at  night  too  ; 
read  and  talk,  I  suppose,"  he  said. 

"  We  do  a  great  deal  there,"  answered  Herbert, 
his  father  looking  his  permission  for  him  to  speak  ; 
"  we  have  been  playing  a  game  for  a  month,  every 
other  night." 

"  Playing  a  game  for  a  month !  why,  that 
equals  Franklin's  game  of  chess  in  length ;  what 
is  it  ?  pray  tell  me." 

Herbert  proceeded  to  explain  the  game.  Mr. 
Austin  expressed  much  pleasure  at  the  nature  of 
it,  and  the  mode  of  playing,  saying  he  approved 
of  this  way  of  combining  study  and  play.  He 
hoped  they  would  allow  him  to  join  the  circle  and 
take  part  in  it  while  he  stayed.  Of  course  all  re- 
ceived the  proposition  eagerly,  informing  him,  how- 
ever, that  the  next  night  was  the  one  in  regular 
order  for  their  game. 

"  I  am  well  versed  in  parlour  games/'  Mr.  Aus- 
ten said  to  Miss  Emily,  "  for  you  know  I  have  been 
noted  for  my  social  disposition,  though  not  often 
able  to  indulge  it.  I  became  acquainted  in  Rio 
with  an  English  family,  where  I  frequently  passed 
an  evening.  There  were  a  number  of  intelligent 
young  people  in  the  family,  and  we  wiled  away 
many  an  hour  with  our  merry  plays.  Perhaps  I 
can  teach  you  some  new  ones  on  the  spare  even- 
ings. However,"  said  he  laughing,  "  I  must  not 
lay  out  too  much  to  do  in  '  the  point  of  time  '  I 
shall  be  with  you." 

"  Please  don't  talk  of  going,  Mr.  Austen,"  said 
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Alice,  impetuously  ;  "  we  have  not  begun  yet  to 
be  glad  enough  to  have  you  here." 

"Thank  you,  my  little  girl.  That  sounded 
very  genuine,  Philip,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Clayton. 

"  Every  thing  is  genuine  here,  Mr.  Austen," 
said  Arthur. 

"  I  doubt  it  not.  You  seem  to  comprise  a  great 
deal  in  your  small  world." 

"  This  small  world  holds  some  large  hearts," 
replied  Arthur. 

"  That  I  know,"  said  the  guest.  "  They  have 
hedged  me  in,  even  now.  It  is  well,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Miss  Donne,  "  that  I  paid  my  respects 
to  Eleanor  and  Carrie,  and  to  their  husbands  and 
families  before  I  came  here." 

"  And  you  did  not  find  out  from  Cousin  Carrie 
or  Cousin  Eleanor,  where  I  was  to  be  found  ?  "  she 
inquired. 

"  I  never  asked,"  he  said.  "  I  said  I  was  going 
to  see  you,  and  very  likely  they  thought  I  knew 
where  you  were.  You  know  we  had  a  thousand 
things  to  talk  about,  Emily,  and  nothing  was  really 
brought  to  a  comfortable  conclusion." 

"  I  seldom  hear  from  your  sisters,"  Miss  Emily 
said,  sadly. 

"  They  have  become  worldly,  Emily.  Worldli- 
ness  has  overgrown  their  affections.  They  even 
seek  to  rival  each  other  in  their  appearance  in 
society.  It  pained  me  much  to  see  how  they  were 
changed  by  conventionalisms ;  it  chilled  me  to 
miss  the  beloved  home-atmosphere  in  which  I  left 
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them,  and  the  precious  mother  whose  care  of  us 
all  gave  us  no  chance  to  grow  estranged  and  chill." 
Mr.  Austen,  for  the  first  time,  spoke  sorrowfully, 
but  he  brightened  in  a  few  moments,  as  Alice, 
leaving  her  seat,  came  round  by  him,  and  laying 
her  hand  in  his,  said, — 

"  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  our  house  for  you, 
Sir ;  we  all  want  you  ;  don't  you  say  so  yourself, 
Maude  ? " 

Maude  coloured  as  the  large,  penetrating  eyes 
of  the  stranger  fell  upon  her,  and  she  said  tim- 
idly- 

"  All  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Austen  here ;  I 
am  sure  he  cannot  need  my  word  for  my  agree- 
ment with  the  mind  of  each  one  here." 

Mr.  Austen  thought  as  he  watched  Maude,  and 
heard  her  speak,  that  he  had  never  seen  or  heard 
any  thing  so  truly  lovely,  and  he  looked  at  her  so 
long  that  the  poor  girl  grew  still  more  embarrassed, 
and  blushed  still  more  rosily. 

The  family  then  went  to  the  library,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton saying,  as  they  entered  it, — 

"  We  have  no  drawing-romn  at  Sedgemoor, 
Hench ;  a  library,  a  music-room,  a  dining-room,  a 
study  for  these  lads,  and  the  same  for  the  girls,  a 
small  room  where  Mrs.  Clayton  used  to  sit  with 
her  work,  and  a  room  opening  from  it  which  has 
been  a  kind  of  laboratory  or  office  for  me,  are  all 
the  rooms  my  house  can  boast,  besides  our  sleep- 
ing apartments.  This  is  emphatically  a  home ;  we 
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have  no  room  for  a  visitor,  though  our  family 
might  reach  a  score  in  number  with  perfect  ease.". 

"  Alice's  invitation  appealed  to  me  in  an  unex- 
pected manner,"  said  the  guest.  "  I  may  avail 
myself  of  it,  with  the  sanction  of  the  others,  far 
more  then  she  imagined.  I  long  for  a  home.  I 
could  not  find  it  in  the  superb  houses  of  Eleanor 
and  Carrie ;  here  I  fear  I  might  be  a  supernume- 
rary you  would  gladly  dispense  with." 

"  You  wrong  us,  Austen,"  said  his  friend. 
"  The  time  you  spend  in  this  country  shall  be 
passed  here,  where  you  are  welcomed,  where  you 
will  be  loved ;  I  insist  upon  it ;  have  no  hesitation- 
about  it. 

"  I  will  see,"  replied  Mr.  Austen.  "  You  are 
very  tempting ;  your  home  seems  like  an  Eden 
to  me,  and  your  proximity  to  the  railroad,  which 
would  so  soon  take  me  to  town,  renders  Sedgemoor 
sufficiently  accessible  to  allow  me  to  use  it  as  a 
resting-place.  Business  has  still  some  demands  to 
make  upon  me,  but  I  need  only  be  within  reach, 
as  I  am  here." 

And  so,  in  short,  it  was  settled,  to  the  glad 
satisfaction  of  all.  To  the  satisfaction  of  none 
more  completely  then  Mr.  Carey,  who,  taking  the 
earliest  opportunity,  informed  Mr.  Austen  of  the 
mutual  attachment  of  his  cousin  and  himself,  and 
assured  himself  of  that  gentleman's  hearty  ap- 
proval of  it.  It  was  understood  that  Miss  Emily 
Donne  was  to  become  Mrs.  Carey  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  and  remain  at  Sedgemoor  with 
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Mr.  Carey,  each  continuing  for  the  present,  and  as 
long  a  future  time  as  it  might  be  desirable,  their 
pleasant  positions  as  teachers  of  the  interesting 
young  people  around  them. 

Mr.  Austen  could  hardly  believe  his  senses  when 
he  recognized  the  truth  of  his  adoption  into  the 
charming  home-life  of  Sedgemoor.  Eye  and  ear, 
and  the  cravings  of  his  loving  nature  even,  seemed 
satisfied,  and  he  entered  into  a  participation  ot 
their  interests  with  an  earnestness  which  proved 
how  much  to  heart  he  had  taken  the  great  kind- 
ness shown  him. 

When  the  children  knew  of  his  consent  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  with  them,  as  they  did 
know  it  on  the  following  morning,  they  were 
radiant  with  pleasure. 

"  Just  to  think,"  said  Herbert,  "  that  we  are  to 
have  here  a  '  Solomon, <  an  Apollo,'  a  greater  than 
George  Washington — in  fact,  Maude's  beau  ideal 
of  a  man — under  the  same  roof  with  us  all  the 
time,  nearly ! " 

The  seniors  laughed  heartily  when  Herbert's 
speech  was  explained,  and  Mr.  Austen  ventured 
to  hope  that  "  too  much  familiarity  would  not  in- 
duce contempt,  though  he  was  quite  willing  to  de- 
scend from  the  pedestals  upon  which  they  had 
elevated  him,  if  he  might  consult  his  own  liking, 
as  he  was  not  prepared  yet  for  an  apotheosis" 

"  For  a  what  ?  "  said  Alice. 

"  To  be  made  a  god  of,  Alice,"  said  Mr.  Carey, 
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"  which  would  be  the  next  step  in  your  esteem,  if 
you  rank  him  before  Washington  now." 

This  turned  a  laugh  upon  Alice,  who  having 
inquired  once  which  was  the  wiser  man,  Solomon 
or  Washington,  had  settled  it  that  Washington 
was  indeed  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived,  and 
the  one  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  having  been 
"  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 
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CHAPTEE  XXIY. 

I  WISH  to  propose  a  new  arrangement  for  the 
evening,  if  you  gentlemen  have  no  objection,"  said 
Miss  Donne,  on  Wednesday  night.  "It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  only  fair  that  such  a  play  as 
this  should  begin  with  the  youngest,  and  so  go  on  to 
the  eldest  of  the  party.  I  noticed,  in  our  last  game, 
that  Herbert  and  Alice  each  forgot  names  they 
had  chosen,  before  it  became  their  turn.  Besides, 
it  might  happen  that  some  of  us  should  select  the 
same  person  which  Alice,  for  instance,  had  hunted 
up  at  great  expense  of  time  and  labour.  I  propose 
to  come  in  among  the  last,  myself." 

"  Not  quite  the  last,"  said  Mr.  Austen,  "  when 
I  have  to  follow  you,"—"  and  I "— "  and  I,"  said 
the  other  gentlemen. 

"  Do  you  all  agree,  and  acknowledge  the  force 
of  my  argument  ? "  said  the  lady. 

"Most  assuredly,"  replied  Mr.  Clayton;  "I 
wonder  we  did  not  think  of  it  sooner.  Are  you 
ready,  Alice  ?  You  are  to  lead,  thanks  to  Miss 
Emily's  thoughtfulness." 

"  I  might  as  well  say  all  I  have  to  say  now, 
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Miss  Emily,"  responded  the  child.  "  There  is  not 
much  to  be  said  about  my  choice  to-night,  except 
that  both  were  poets,  and  both  are  dead.  The 
names  are  Miss  Landon,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Lee, 
of  Charleston.  Miss  Landon  wrote  some  beautiful 
stories  for  children ;  there  is  the  story  about  the 
*  Twins,' — why,  I  cry  every  time  I  read  it." 

"  Miss  Landon's  novels  are  much  more  credita- 
ble than  her  poems,"  remarked  Mr.  Carey. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  too  ? "  said  Miss  Emily, 
eagerly  ;  "  that  has  long  been  my  opinion.  There 
is  a  much  more  vigorous,  healthful  tone  about  her 
prose  writings.  In  her  novels,  she  deals  finely  in 
repartee,  and  displays  a  just  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  in  courts  as  well  as  cottages. 
The  stories  for  young  persons  which  Alice  refers 
to,  are,  some  of  them,  very  touching,  and  full  of 
grace." 

u  I  think  her  poetry  is  crowded  too  full  of  sen- 
timent, and  that  of  a  weak,  sickly  sort,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton.  "  One  thing  has  struck  me — the  frequen- 
cy with  which  in  prose  and  verse,  she  seemed  to 
shadow  forth  her  own  sad  fate.  But  we  have  for- 
gotten Miss  Lee,  Alice's  other  L.  She  was  a 
charming  verse-writer,  my  child.  You  do  not 
know,  I  suppose,  that  a  number  of  years  ago,  there 
lived  in  England  two  ladies  by  the  name  of  Lee, 
who  were  quite  distinguished  as  writers.  4  The 
Canterbury  Tales  '  are  their  most  famous  produc- 
tion. I  do  not  suppose  Miss  Mary  E.  Lee  was  any 
relation  of  theirs,  however — only  the  name  re- 
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minded  me  of  them.     Well,  Maude,  whom  have 


c  I  have  taken  Miss  Eliza  Leslie,  Mr.  Clayton. 
Alice,  you  seemed  to  have  forgotten  those  stones 
you  read,  so  entirely  to  the  forgetfulness  of  every 
thing,  last  winter." 

"  Surely  you  don't  mean  <  The  Atlantic  Tales,' 
Maude!  I  had  forgotten  them  sure  enough.  I 
don't  think  I  knew  that  Miss  Leslie  wrote  them. 
I  thought  she  wrote  heaps  of  cookery  books  only," 
replied  Alice. 

"  She  has  written  a  large  number  of  books  of 
one  kind  and  another,  but  I  hear  she  is  very  much 
of  an  invalid,  and  I  fear  her  writing  days  are  over," 
remarked  Mr.  Carey.  "  You  have  given  but  one 
L.,  Maude." 

"I  am  ready  with  another,  Mr.  Carey,"  an- 
swered Maude  :  "  here  is  the  good  and  holy  Bishop 
Latimer,  one  of  the  martyrs  who  were  burned  in 
the  times  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  a  very  aged 
man,  and  had  preached  before  two  kings,  Henry 
YHI.  and  Edward  VI.,  but  he  would  not  cease 
protesting  against  the  iniquities  of  the  Romish 
church.  So  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be 
burned.  "When  they  had  tied  him  to  the  stake,  he 
said  to  Bishop  Ridley,  who  was  tied  by  him,  '  Be 
of  good  comfort,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the 
man ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 
put  out.' " 

"  We  all  thank  you,  Maude,  for  remembering 
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so  much  that  is  interesting  about  the  pious  old  man. 
That  these  martyrs  met  their  fate  so  nobly  is  one' 
of  the  strongest  proofs,  to  my  thinking,  of  the  ener- 
gizing, vital  power  of  Christianity,"  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton. 

"The  people  I  have  to  name  do  not  follow 
Maude's  good  bishop  well,  papa,"  said  Herbert ; 
"  I  had  thought  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Leo  X.,  but, 
instead  of  Louis  XIV.,  I  should  prefer  now  to  take 
Louis  IX.,  called  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  good  man, 
they  say,  thanks  to  the  care  taken  of  his  childhood 
by  Blanche  of  Navarre,  his  mother.  I  think  he 
was  a  crusader,  too.  As  for  Leo  X.,  he  was  a  re- 
markable man  for  something — what  is  it,  Mr, 
Carey? — something  about  St.  Peter's — we  talked 
about  him  the  lirst  night  we  played,  when  we  dis- 
cussed Michael  Angelo." 

"  Miss  Emily,  you  had  proposed  Angelo — I 
doubt  not  you  are  familiar  with  that  period,  and 
can  help  Herbert  with  Leo,"  said  Mr.  Carey. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Carey,  to  give  me  the 
chance  to  show  how  much  I  know,"  said  Miss 
Emily.  "  What  shall  I  tell  of  Leo  ? — of  his  munifi- 
cent commissions  to  artists  ?  Angelo  and  Raphael 
honoured  his  commissions ;  Erasmus,  Machia- 
velli,  and  Ariosto  were  his  friends.  He  restored 
the  fine  old  institutions  of  Rome,  which  were  fall- 
ing into  disuse,  gave  efficient  aid  to  libraries,  and 
founded  colleges  ;  he  used  the  church  of  Rome  as 
a  me'ans  to  accomplish  his  purposes  for  the  benefit 
of  art  and  literature,  and  by  a  devotion  to  which, 
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he  won  his  great  renown  as  a  true  son  of  the  lib- 
eral Medici  family  of  Florence." 

"  There,  Herbert,  if  you  could  not  say  much  for 
your  choice,  Miss  Emily  has  made  up  doubly  for 
your  deficiency.  Are  you  hesitating,  too,  Ar- 
thur ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Clayton,  not  I,  when  I  have  men 
like  Martin  Luther  and  Ignatius  Loyola  to  bring 
in.  Instead  6f  ushering  in  these  gentlemen  with 
martial  music,  as  Herbert  used  to  propose  for  my 
heroes,  I  think  Martin  Luther  might  be  appropri- 
ately preceded  by  '  Old  Hundred.'  " 

"  Ah,  Arthur,  it  is  denied  now  that  Martin 
Luther  made  that  grand  old  choral  strain,"  said 
Mr.  Carey. 

"  No  matter,  Mr.  Carey,  he  might  have  made 
it ;  it  would  suit  him.  What  a  tremendously  pow- 
erful man  Luther  was,  Mr.  Clayton !  It  is  superb 
the  way  in  which  he  stemmed  the  flood  of  that 
corrupt  papal  domination.  He  was  <  the  man  for 
the  century,'  as  much  as  Napoleon  was,  or  any 
other  great  leader  of  nations  has  been." 

"  How  about  Loyola  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Carey. 

"  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  Mr.  Ca- 
rey," replied  Arthur ;  "  and  though  that  order  is 
always  spoken  of  now  as  more  formidable  to  pure 
Christianity  than  any  of  the  Romish  orders  of 
priesthood,  yet  I  should  think  Loyola  was  a  good 
man,  and  had  tried  to  do  good  when  he  proposed 
the  order,  and  procured  the  Pope's  sanction  fo  it." 

"  Its  evil,  Arthur,  consists  in  the  fact  that  its 
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object  is  not  to  guard  the  Christian  religion,  but 
the  faith  and  interests  of  the  Romish  church  ;  and 
the  grand  error  of  its  followers  consists  in  submit- 
ting to  their  superior  as  implicitly  as  to  God  him- 
self. They  are  the  most  devoted  and  self-denying 
men,  by  their  first  vow,  and  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous in  their  adherence  to  the  orders  they  receive, 
no  matter  how  vile  they  may  be,  that  the  world 
can  show.  The  papists  depend  now  more  upon 
this  '  order  of  Jesus,'  as  they  blasphemously  call  it, 
to  propagate  their  doctrines,  than  upon  any  other 
means."  Mr.  Austen  spoke  with  feeling.  He  had 
passed  so  much  of  his  life  in  Romish  countries  that 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  good  and  evil  of  their 
powerful  system. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ME.  CAKEY  then  said, — "I  do  not  know 
whether  I  come  next  to  Arthur  now,  or  not;  it 
would  be  better  that  Miss  Emily  should  do  so, — 
would  it  not  ?  " 

All  assented  to  this,  and  Miss  Emily  agreed, 
saying,  "  It  makes  but  little  difference  where  I 
come  in ;  my  characters  are  usually  more  like 
yours,  Mr.  Carey,  than  either  Mr.  Clayton's  or 
his  young  people's,  and  I  might  as  well,  perhaps, 
have  advantage  of  priority  over  you.  I  sup- 
pose you,  Cousin  Hench,  and  Mr.  Clayton,  will 
clash  most  frequently.  If  you  wish  to  rival  Mr. 
Clayton,  you  must  use  very  long  words,  and  tell 
us  about  very  learned  men.  Alice  may  then  class 
you  together ;  at  present  Mr.  Clayton  leads  us  in 
such  lore." 

"  If  you  please,  Miss  Emily,"  said  Alice,  "  it's 
right  for  papa  to  do  so,  because  he  is  the  oldest — 
older,  even,  than  Mr.  Austen." 

"  Yes,  two  years  older — wonderful  difference  ! 
But  had  you  not  Better  take  your  place,  Emily, 
in  the  play,  and  let  us  go  on  ? "  said  Mr.  Austen. 
"  I  am- very  much  interested." 
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"  I  am  glad  you  are,"  she  said  ;  "  my  choice 
to-night  is  Longfellow,  our  own  fine  poet  and 
genial-souled  man  of  letters,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  the  English  painter.  By  the  way,  may 
I  not  add  the  name  of  another  member  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  of  which  Lawrence  was  so  long 
president  ?  I  mean  Charles  Leslie,  the  brother  ol 
Miss  Leslie,  of  whom  Maude  was  telling  us." 

"  Allow  me  to  suggest,  Miss  Emily,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Carey,  "  that  James  Russell  Lowell 
would  have  been  a  good  accompaniment  to  Long- 
fellow." 

"He  would,  indeed,  Mr.  Carey;  I  am  very 
much  obliged  for  the  association.  And  now, 
Hench,  I  think  I  have  done  quite  enough  for 
once,"  Miss  Emily  said. 

"  Will  you  not  follow  her,  Austen  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Clayton. 

"!N"o,  I  thank  you;- 1  would  prefer  keeping 
you  company,  as  proposed,  Philip ; "  replied  the 
gentleman. 

"  Then  I  must  come  next,"  said  Mr.  Carey.  "  I 
have  chosen  Charles  Lamb  and  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  as  unlike  men  as  possible.  Lamb  was 
genial,  humorous,  quaint,  tender,  graceful ;  Landor 
is  sullen,  egotistic,  hard,  finished,  polished,  exact. 
To  compare  them  intellectually,  read  together 
Lamb's  delightful  '  Essays  by  Elia,'  and  Landor's 
brilliant  '  Imaginary  Conversations.'  We  can 
only  admire  Landor,  but  we  all  love  Lamb." 

Mr.  Austen  bowed  as  Mr.  Carey  finished,  in 
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token  of  acquiescence  in  his  opinions.  "I  see," 
he  said,  "that  we  shall  agree,  in  such  matters, 
at  least.  You  have  expressed  my  own  views  of 
these  men  admirably." 

"  Now,  then,  Austen,  you  can  plead  off  no 
longer,"  said  his  host ;  ."  you  see  how  we  choose, 
and  what  we  are  required  to  do,  especially  if  any 
one  challenges  the  justice  of  the  election.  Who 
have  you  thought  of  to  join  our  ranks  ?  " 

"Two  very  distinguished  and  learned  men," 
Mr.  Austen  answered.  "  The  one,  Linnaeus,  the 
celebrated  botanist,  is  quite  familiar  by  name,  I 
suppose,  even  to  Alice,  who  probably  knows  all 
about  the  Linnaean  systems,  orders,  and  so  on,  of 
flowers;  the  other  L.  is  for  Leibnitz,  the  great 
German  philosopher  and  general  genius." 

"  Alice,  how  do  you  like  Mr.  Austen's  choice  ? " 
inquired  her  father. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Austen  knows  a  great  deal,"  she 
said,  blushing,  "  and  that  it  is  very  good  of  him  to 
play  with  us." 

"  Oh !  I  thought  you  would  appreciate  him, 
child.  You  see,  Hench,  a  little  display  of  learning 
goes  a  long  way  with  this  young  lady.  When  you 
are  grown,  Miss  Alice,  you  will  deserve  to  be 
won,  as  Foster  wooed  and  won  his  wife." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  many  years  till  that  time 
comes,  papa." 

"  Certainly  it  will,  my  darling,  for  you  will 
have  to  live  with  me,  and  help  me  to  keep  up  my 
prodigious  lore,  Alice,"  said  her  father. 
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"  I'll  help  to  keep  up  your  i  prodigious  love,' 
papa,  if  you  give  me  as  inucli  as  I  give  you," 
said  the  witching  child. 

"  But  our  game  is  in  danger  of  being  forgotten, 
at  this  rate,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  I  have  taken, 
in  L.'s,  Leightoti,  the  excellent  archbishop  of 
that  name,  whose  works  are  just  behind  you,  in 
that  bookcase,  Maude  ;  and  Dr.  William  Lowtli, 
whose  scriptural  learning  and  whose  piety  have 
not  often  been  surpassed." 

"  How  early  we  have  finished  to-night !  "  said 
Alice,  as  Mr.  Clayton  ceased  speaking.  "  It  seems 
so  odd  for  papa  to  come  last  instead  of  myself.  I 
don't  half  like  it — only  for  this,"  she  added, 
"  that  I  can  keep  on  thinking  about  what  others 
say,  now,  with  no  fear  of  forgetting  my  own 
names." 

"  I  forgot  one,"  said  Herbert.  "  I  don't  know 
how  I  could.  I  was  intending  to  name  Lycurgus, 
the  old  iron  lawgiver  of  Sparta ;  but  his  name 
slipped  by  me." 

"  N"o  one  mentioned  Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  cele- 
brated court  painter,"  remarked  Mr.  Carey. 

"  I  thought  of  him,"  said  Miss  Emily  ;  "  and 
in  connection  with  him  I  remembered  also  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  another  court  painter,  whom  we 
forgot  on  Monday  evening." 

"This  is  delightful,"  said  Mr.  Austen.  "It 
will  quite  put  me  to  all  I  know  to  keep  pace  with 
your  young  students.  I  find  myself  to-night  run- 
ning over  the  names  of  scores  of  the  literati,  in 
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search  of  the  proper  letter,  and  then  puzzling  my- 
self to  see  if  I  know  all  I  should  know  about 
people.  I  think  one  real  benefit  from  games  is, 
that  they  make  you  think  quickly  and  acutely. 
Do  you  remember,  Philip,  how  our  old  master 
would  ask  some  unexpected  question  about  the 
lesson  we  were  reciting,  and  then  would  call  out, 
1  Think  quickly,  boys  !  think  quickly !  why,  where 
do  you  put  away  what  you  know,  if  it  takes  you 
all  this  while  to  bring  it  out  ? ' ' 

"  I  remember  the  sturdy  old  master  well, 
Hench." 

"  Yes,  and  I  remember,  too,  a  drubbing  you 
got  once  from  him  for  a  folly  of  mine,  Philip ; 
only  a  generous  boy  would  have  forgiven  that.  I 
am  sure  you  have  not  forgotten  to  what  I  al- 
lude." 

•  "  ]STo,  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  it  was  the 
easier,  begging  your  pardon,  my  dear  fellow,  to 
forgive  you,  because  for  once  I  overreached  you — 
do  you  remember  that  ? " 

"  What  was  the  story,  papa  ? "  inquired  Her- 
bert, who  was  listening  with  eager  delight  to  the 
reminiscence. 

"  It  originated  in  my  depending  upon  your 
father's  superior  knowledge,  and  doing  my  recita- 
tions by  his  promptings,"  replied  Mr.  Austen. 
"  Philip  had  some  grudge  against  the  democratic 
party,  to  which  our  master  belonged,  and  which  I 
favoured.  By  giving  certain  words,  in  a  passage 
he  was  translating  for  me,  a  peculiar  signification, 
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there  was  made  a  very  stinging  sarcasm  on  just 
such  a  state  of  affairs  as  existed  in  the  democratic 
party  at  that  time.  I  read  the  passage  as  Philip 
directed,  so  intent  upon  the  elegance  of  the  trans- 
lation as  to  forget  its  sharp  application.  The 
teacher  started  up,  the  boys  say,  with  very  angry 
looks,  then  relapsed  into  a  sullen  passion,  with 
which  he  listened  to  the  rest  of  the  lesson.  After 
school  I  was  called  up,  and  pleaded  guilty ;  and 
while  expressing  my  regret  for  the  offence  I  had 
given,  somehow  it  came  out  that  Philip  was  the 
instigator.  In  his  horror  of  the  deliberate  malice 
which  prompted  him,  as  he  thought,  I  escaped 
unregarded,  while  poor  Clayton  took  a  stout  caii- 
ing  after  I  had  gone.  I  was  very  angry  when  I 
found  it  out,  for,  after  all,  it  was  my  own  fault, 
and  I  took  the  wise  revenge  of  relieving  Philip 
from  the  bore  of  prompting  me  for  some  weeks, 
till  the  whole  affair  was  apparently  forgotten." 

"  Papa,  you  never  said  any  thing  about  that 
when  we  were  talking  of  prompting,  the  other 
day." 

"Ko,  Alice,  you  could  not  have  comprehend- 
ed it,  unless,  as  now,  you  knew  Mr.  Austen. 
But  we  have  talked  beyond  your  bedtime,  my 
dears.  Let  us  have  prayers  now." 


7* 
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CHAPTEE  XXYI. 

AFTER  they  had  dined  on  the  following  day, 
Mr.  Austen  and  Mr.  Clayton  indulged  themselves 
and  the  interested  children  in  a  few  more  reminis- 
cences of  their  school-days.  They  had  not  been 
vicious  boys,  so  there  was  nothing  to  recall  that 
they  objected  to  the  young  people's  listening  to, 
and  their  mischief  even  was  not  of  a  nature  to  do 
any  harm.  There  was  one  story  about  putting 
three  frozen  pumpkins  in  the  bed  of  one  of  the 
boys,  and  how  in  return  he  put  huge  sticks  of 
wood  under  their  feather-bed,  deftly  smoothing 
down  the  clothes  so  that  they  could  not  see  them 
until  they  had  jumped  in  upon  them.  Then  there 
were  pranks  played  upon  an  unpopular  tutor  by 
some  others  of  their  class,  which  he  resented  so 
maliciously  and  absurdly,  as  to  lead  to  his  dismis- 
sal and  the  boy's  expulsion.  There  were  pleasanter 
things  to  listen  to  than  these,  and  finally  Mr. 
Clayton  told  them  of  the  close  of  their  last  school 
term,  when  he  left  for  college,  and  Austen  to  com- 
mence his  business  career. 

"There  was  a  chief  honor  to   be  contended 
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for,"  he  said.  "  I  doubted  not  that  Austen  would 
get  it,  for  he  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  his 
readiness  told  upon  the  teachers.  There  was  a 
special  reason  for  my  wishing  it  for  myself;  but 
tvhen  I  saw  hoM*  Austen  was  going  a-head,  I 
quietly  withdrew  from  the  eager  competition 
which  such  a  prize  arouses  amongst  ambitious 
school  boys.  At  last  the  important  decision  was 
made,  and  it  was  as  I  supposed,  Austen  had  won 
the  honour.  I  knew  how  much  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  rely  upon  my  exactness  in  learning,  and 
that  I  had  spent  at  least  three  hours  to  his  one  in 
study." 

"  That  you  had,  Philip,"  said  Mr.  Austen  ;  "  I 
did  not  know  as  much  as  even  you,  who  gave  me 
so  much  help,  fancied  I  did ;  I  was  a  restless  boy, 
and,  though  not  idle,  I  spent  many  hours  in  wri- 
ting never-to-be-read  essays  ;  in  constructing  ma- 
chines upon  impossible  principles ;  in  seeking  for 
information  and  authority  upon  subjects  that  no 
one  ever  did,  or  ever  will  care  a  straw  about.  I 
know  I  tormented  your  life  away  almost,  and  why 
you  bore  it  was  ever  after  incomprehensible  to 
me." 

"  Why  I  bore  it !  "  replied  Mr.  Clayton,  «  be- 
cause you  twice  saved  my  life,  Hench  Austen, 
once  from  the  chasm  in  that  treacherous  ice,  when 
your  own  life  was  risked  for  two  mortal  hours ; 
and  again,  when  your  devotion  brought  me  safely 
through  the  virulent  fever  which  raged  in  our 
school.  It  was  to  your  indefatigable  nursing  that 
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fall,  under  God's  blessing,  that  I  am  indebted  for 
my  being,  I  humbly  and  gratefully  acknowledge." 

"  Nonsense,  Philip,  what  a  tremendous  esti- 
mate you  put  upon  those  things  ;  one,  a  service  a 
good  Newfoundland  might  havo'done  as  well,  and 
the  other  a  mere  act  of  common  humanity." 

"  Call  it  what  you  will,  Hench,  it  will  not  alter 
the  feeling  which  ever  moved  me  afterwards,  and 
which  has  bound  me  to  you  during  all  these  years 
of  absence  and  silence.  But  now  for  the  prize," 
continued  Mr.  Clayton  ;  "  it  was  awarded  to  Aus- 
ten as  I  told  you  ;  and  what  do  you  think  he  said 
when  he  heard  its  public  announcement  ?  Why, 
he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  said  that  he  had  no 
claim  whatever  to  such  an  award ;  and  then  he 
went  on  to  enumerate  most  circumstantially  all 
the  rules  he  had  broken,  which  the  teachers  knew 
or  were  ignorant  of;  all  the  pranks  he  had  played, 
arid  lastly,  all  the  recitations  to  which  he  had  gone 
unprepared,  in  which  he  had  been  saved  from  dis- 
grace by  my  aid.  Then  followed,  as  rapidly,  a 
statistical  account  of  my  excellencies,  proprieties 
and  general  goodnesses.  He  finished  by  saying  he 
did  this  with  more  humility  than  they  would  give 
him  credit  for,  that  he  never  saw  his  error  so 
plainly  as  at  the  moment  when  another's  richly- 
merited  honours  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
that  the  shame  instead  of  pride  which  he  then  ex- 
perienced, would  reform  him  for  life. 

"  He  sat  down  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
when  he  had  finished.  There  was  a  moment's 
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hush,  and  then  the  teacher  called  for  me  in  a  per- 
emptory tone,  which  convinced  me  that  pleading 
off  would  be  in  vain.  I  took  the  honour  and  de- 
livered the  valedictory,  but  I  received  no  whit  of  ' 
the  real  honours  which  belonged  to  Hench  Austen, 
the  boast  of  our  school,  with  all  his  faults." 

"  Fie,  Philip ;  I  have  heard  you  out  quietly 
for  the  sake  of  the  grand  effect !  What  an  expa- 
tiation  you  have  made  upon  that  act  of  justice — 
so  tardy,  that  it  has  been  a  shame  to  me  many  a 
day  since.  Boys,  there  are  various  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  that  story.  I'll  warrant  you,  you 
will  have  the  discrimination  to  see  why  it  morti- 
fies me  now  to  hear  it.  Such  a  sponge  as  I  was  at 
school !  But  I  left  the  trick  at  school,  I  assure  you. 
That  was  6>?i£  lesson  learned  for  life."  * 

The  children  came  into  the  library  on  Friday 
night  with  quite  a  noisy  rush  for  them.  When 
the  tumult  had  a  little  subsided,  all  appeared  eager 
to  commence  the  game — saying  they  had  such 
"  lots  "  of  names  on  hand  that  they  were  impa- 
tient to  dispose  of  them. 

"  Lots,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Emily,  "  an  elegant 
term  for  a  library,  and  for  students'  use." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Emily,"  said  Her- 
bert, "  but  I  never  thought  of  it  as  inelegant ;  it 
only  seems  expressive  to  me." 

"  Some  time,  when  it  is  not  play  night,  we  will 
discuss  slang  phrases,  expressive  words,  as  Herbert 
says,"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

"  Oh,  please  do,  papa,  and  please  don't  forget 
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it,  as  the  things  we  put  off  to  other  nights  are  apt 
to  be  forgotten,"  said  Herbert. 

"Well,  about  these  M.'s,"  said  his  father. 
'  "  Come,  let  us  see  how  well  you  have  been  doing. 
Who  is  it  to-night,  my  lady  Alice  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  found  so  many,  papa,  as  the 
others.  I  have  only  Miss  Mitford,  to  whom  I 
helped  myself,  and  Miss  Hannah  More,  to  whom 
Maude  helped  me." 

"  They  are  most  excellent  names,  my  love,  no 
matter  how  you  came  by  them ;  they  are  both  or- 
naments to  the  English  language ;  yes,  to  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  the  literature.  Some  reviewer 
of  Miss  Mitford,  writing  in  Black  wood,  said  of 
her,  that  the  sweetness  and  exquisite  propriety  of 
her  use  of  our  language  was  comparable  to  no- 
thing but  the  perfection  of  Petrarch's  Italian.  She 
has  perfected  the  English  as  he  has  the  Italian." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Clayton,"  inquired  Maude,  "  do 
people  say  Mrs.  Mary  Mitford  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  when  neither  of  them  were  ever  married?" 

"  Because  it  is  the  English  custom  so  to  do ; 
using  their  given  or  Christian  name  with  the  prefix 
of  Mrs.,  tells  an  English  ear  at  once,  that  they 
were  maiden  ladies." 

"  But  married  ladies  are  spoken  of  in  that  way 
in  this  country,  and  letters  are  addressed  to  them 

as  Mrs.  Mary ,  or  Mrs.  Jane,  whatever  the 

name  is,"  said  Maude. 

"  It  is  not  proper,  my  dear,  if  it  is  customary. 
A  married  lady  before  the  public  is  to  be  called 
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by  her  husband's  name  ;  the  wife  of  George  Hen- 
shaw,  for  instance,  is  Mrs.  George  Henshaw." 

"  I'll  remember  that,"  answered  Maude;  "and 
now  as  it  is  my  turn,  I  will  say  Henry  Martyn, 
the  good  missionary  to  India,  and  Philip  de  J&for- 
nay,  lord  of  Plessis  Marly." 

"  Who  in  the  world  was  he,  Maude  ? "  asked 
her  brother. 

"  He  was  a  great  man  in  the  days  of  Henry 
IV.,  Arthur ;  a  Huguenot,  and  a  friend  of  the 
good  old  admiral  De  Coligni.  You  must  remem- 
ber about  him  when  we  were  reading  the  Hen- 
riade  in  French." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do  remember  him,  a  minister  of 
Henry  IV.,  before  he  became  a  Romanist.  Sully, 
the  other  minister,  was  the  one  who  advised  Henry 
to  join  the  Romish  church  for  policy's  sake,  on 
which  account  Mornay  left  him." 
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CHAPTER  XXYH. 

"  YEEY  well,  my  learned  little  people,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton,  "  and  so  we  come  to  you,  Herbert." 

"  T.  Bdbington  Macaulay"  responded  Her- 
bert quickly,  "  the  author  of  <  Lyrics  of  Ancient 
Rome,'  and  of  that  grand  poem,  '  The  Battle  of 
Ivry.'  He  is  an  essayist,  and  a  historian  also,  and 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and — and — a  great  man 
generally,  I  am  sure." 

"  But  that  is  only  one  name,  strong  as  it  is,  my 
boy,"  said  Mr.  Carey. 

"  I  have  not  decided  about  the  others,"  he  said. 
"  I  want  an  American,  and  I  can  only  think  of 
Madison  and  Monroe,  the  two  presidents."  . 

"  I  should  think  they  were  great  enough,  Her- 
bert," said  Alice. 

"  So  they  are,  but  you  see,  Alice,  they  are 
great  from  their  position,  from  circumstances.  1 
like  people  who  are  great  in  spite  of  circum- 
stances— like any  men  of  real  genius." 

"  Well,  who  is  it,  my  lad?  " 

"  Mariusy  the  Roman,  Mithridates,  or  Mira- 
lean" 
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"  Oil,  come,  coine  !  that  will  do,  Herbert ;  you 
have  named  six  great  men,  any  way." 

"  He  did  not  take  any  of  my  choice,"  said  Ar- 
thur. "  I  have  fixed  upon  two  quite  heroic  souls  ; 
Philip  MelanctJion^  who  assisted  Luther  so  much 
in  that  blessed  Reformation,  and  Mahomet  the 
great  impostor." 

"  An  odd  combination,  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  AuS- 
ten,  "  yet  both  names  come  up  naturally  in  such 
a  game  as  this.  Melancthon  was  tutor  to  a  noble- 
man's sons  at  your  age,  Arthur,"  he  continued ; 
"  and  though  so  precocious,  he  did  not  then  stop 
growing  as  precocious  children  are  apt  to  do  ;  he 
was  so  learned,  that  all  questions  of  great  abstruse- 
ness  or  any  involving  vast  erudition,  were  referred 
to  him." 

"  He  is  represented  as  a  very  timid,  yielding 
man,"  remarked  Miss  Donne. 

"  So  he  was,  apparently,  by  nature,  Emily ;  but 
he  was  firm  as  a  rock,  strong  as  a  tower,  and  fierce 
as  a  lion,  when  set  upon  by  the  violent  churchmen 
of  Koine.  His  disposition  was  a  curious  compound 
of  qualities.  I  know  not  which  was  most  admira- 
ble, however,  his  learning,  his  piety,  or  his  manli- 
ness and  complete  humility." 

"  What  do  you  say  of  my  other  name,  of  Ma- 
homet ?  "  inquired  Arthur. 

"  He  is  not  so  much  a  favourite  of  course,  Ar- 
thur ;  but  I  can  say  that  he  seemed  to  possess  the 
inspiration  of  genius,  if  nothing  else.  He  con- 
ceived and  earned  out  a  giant  scheme  of  impos- 
ture." 
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"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  him  not  so  much  an 
impostor  as  a  self-deceived  man.  I  cannot  but 
believe  him  sincere  in  most  that  he  did,"  remarked 
Mr.  Clayton ;  "  but  it  is  a  matter  that  we  cannot 
decide,  so  we  will  pass  on  to  Miss  Emily,  who  is 
ready  for  us,  I  know." 

"  I  offer  my  favourite  Sir  Thomas  JUbre,  one 
of  the  most  Christian  gentlemen,  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  upright  statesmen,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  tenderest  fathers  and  friends  the  world  ever 
saw.  His  beautiful  life  and  his  glorious  death  of 
martyrdom,  rank  him  amongst  those  who  will 
wear  the  crown  in  the  life  to  come.  While  I 
reverence  him,  I  have  an  almost  filial  feeling  for 
him.  My  second  is  Metastasio^  the  renowned 
Italian  lyric  and  dramatic  poet." 

"  Sir  Thomas  More  is  one  of  your  enthusiasms, 
I  perceive,  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Austen. 

"  Surely  you  do  not  object  to  it,  cousin  Hench." 

"  No,  it  is  natural  to  you,  both  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  peculiar  admiration  for  men  of  his  stamp. 
Unfortunately,  I  can  hardly  say  men  of  his  stamp, 
they  are  so  rare  in  this  world." 

"  If  it  is  my  turn,"  said  Mr.  Carey,  "  I  come 
in  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  celebrated 
Scotch  statesman,  historian,  essayist,  political  writer 
generally,  and  much  admired  universally,  (a  small 
set  off  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  whispered  in  an 
aside  to  Miss  Donne) — and  my  other  name  is 
Moliere,  the  French  dramatist,  who  made  all  the 
world  laugh,  while  he  died  of  ennui  and  chagrin." 
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"I  offer  Massillon,  the  famous  preacher,  of 
wonderful  eloquence  and  unquestioned  piety, 
though  a  Frenchman  and  Romanist,  and  our  own 
Milton,  one  of  the  glories  of  our  language  and  our 
literature.  Have  I  not  done  my  devoir  f  "  said 
Mr.  Austen. 

"  Oh  yes,  cousin  Hench,  but  we  don't  applaud 
here  except  it  be  one  of  the  children,1'  said  Miss 
Donne. 

"  I  am  a  tyro  in  the  game,  Emily,  you  must 
remember,"  said  Mr.  Austen. 

"  And  so  dull,  that  you  think  you  deserve 
credit 'for  being  able  to  learn  how  to  play  it  after 
two  evenings'  teaching,"  said  his  fair  cousin,  laugh- 
ing. "Well,  you  shall  be  applauded,  cousin 
Hench." 

"  Lastly  come  I,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  "  bringing 
two  very  unlike  people,  the  astute  and  worldly 
Machiavelli;  the  shrewd  politic  Italian,  and  Mozart^ 
whose  Requiem  shows  the  departing  soul  of  one 
whose  genius  was  kindled  in  the  skies,  and  who 
only  knew  the  world  as  he  heard  its  clash  and 
clamour  through  the  intervals  of  his  harmonies." 

"  Ah,  how  many  we  have  had  to  leave  out  this 
evening,"  said  Mr.  Carey.  "I  have  had  a  score 
in  my  mind,  I  believe ;  let  me  see — there  was 
Montesquieu,  and  Massinger,  Malsherbes." 

"  I  have  thought  of  Mosheim  and  Mather,"  said 
Mr.  Clayton. 

"  AndMurat,  andMecaenas,  and  Marlborough," 
said  Arthur. 
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"  And  so  many  Marys,"  said  Maude.  "  There 
was  '  bloody'  Mary ,  but  I  did  not  want  her,  nor 
would  I  have  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  but  I  could 
have  taken  Marie  Antoinette,  or  her  mother,  the 
grand  Marie  Theresa." 

"  We  have  left  out  old  Montaigne,"  remarked 
Mr.  Austen. 

"  And  McPherson ;  just  think  that  I  should 
forget  the  author  of '  Ossian,'  to  which  I  was  so 
devoted  formerly,"  said  Herbert.  "  What  was 
that  you  were  quoting  about  him,  Maude,  when  I 
was  praising  him  up  the  other  day  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean  the  lines  from  Mrs.  Browning, 
Herbert  2 

"  Once  counted  greater  than  the  rest, 
When  mountain  winds  blew  out  his  vest." 

"  That  is  rather  sarcastic,  it  seems  to  me," 
said  Herbert.  "  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Browning  does 
not  share  my  admiration  of  Ossian.  Well,  no 
matter.  I  guess  he  can  stand  alone  on  the  moun- 
tain and  let  the  winds  blow  out  his  vest  again." 

"  Come  now,  my  good  friends  all,  and  my  dear 
children,"  said  the  host,  "  we  will  have  prayers, 
and  let  these  little  people  go  off  to  bed." 
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CHAPTEK  xxvm. 

SATURDAY  proving  a  propitious  day,  was  de- 
voted by  our  friends  at  Sedgemoor  to  an  excur- 
sion, which  had  been  planned  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  Mr.  Austen,  and  indeed  Miss  Donne,  and 
Mr.  Carey  also,  some  of  the  lions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  were  not  very  famous  lions,  and 
had  never  yet  roared  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
fashionable  tourists,  but  they  afforded  as  much 
gratification  to  the  little  party  who  were  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  themselves  by  liking  every  thing 
they  saw,  as  if  they  had  been  ever  so  much 
bruited  about;  and  unlike  most  " pleasurings," 
this  excursion  ended  in  a  general  feeling  of  de- 
lightful satisfaction,  when  it  was  revived  at  Sedge- 
moor  that  evening. 

Matthias  had  constituted  himself  a  member  of 
the  party  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  family — a 
responsiblity  which  he  often  seemed  to  feel  heavi- 
ly— and  to  look  out  for  the  napkins  and  forks, 
"  which  ob  course  none  ob  de  mass'rs  or  missuses 
could  tink  ob,  and  Jamee  (the  coachman)  knew 
noting  about."  The  servants  were  regaled  that 
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night  with  an  eloquent  account  of  the  day's  doings, 
and  were  informed  by  Matthias,  that  "  Mass' 
Austen  was  much  of  a  gentleman  as  Master  him- 
self; and  as  for  Mass'  Carey  and  Missy  Emily, 
the  Lord  had  made  them  in  the  first  place  for 
each  other,  and  he  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  found 
it  out,  bein'  both  of  'em  was  very  learned,  and 
knowd  more  than  was  in  the  books  sometimes." 

Too  tired  to  talk  much,  the  young  people  went 
to  bed  very  early,  to  be  ready  for  the  duties  and 
peculiar  enjoyments  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  con- 
versation on  "  slang  words  "  was  only  referred  to, 
to  be  put  off  till  they  were  refreshed  mentally  and 
physically. 

At  the  breakfast-table,  on  Monday  morning, 
Mr.  Carey  remarked  that  there  were  but  few 
famous  people  in  !N"'s  and  O's,  and  proposed  that 
the  children  should  be  instructed  to  bring  one  of 
each  letter  that  evening,  instead  of  perplexing 
themselves  to  get  two  !N's.  This  was  readily 
agreed  to  by  all,  and  an  extra  half  hour  was  added 
to  their  usual  hour  of  intermission  at  lunch  time, 
to  allow  them  to  prepare  themselves  upon  the  re- 
quired initial. 

"We  shall  accomplish  a  great  deal  to-night, 
papa,"  said  Alice,  as  she  took  her  seat  beside  him 
after  dinner.  "Dear  me,  it  seems  like  getting 
through  with  these  pleasant  games,  which  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  do,  to  get  over  two  letters  in  one 
evening;  but  then  couldn't  you  think  of  some- 
thing else  to  take  its  place,  papa  ? " 
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"  Very  probably  I  can,  my  darling;  so  we  will 
go  on  with  this  at  once  ;  come  Alice,  speak 
quickly." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  all  ready  for  N.  I  have  Mrs. 
Heal,  '  Cousin  Alice,'  you  know.  I  have  had  one 
of  her  books  at  each  of  the  three  last  Christmases, 
and  I've  got  her  Sunday  School  books  too." 

"  Well,  now  comes  O — ." 

"There  it  is,  papa,  Mrs.  Opie,  who  wrote 
about  '  White  Lies,'  and  I  don't  know  what  else ; 
and  I  saw  about  her  husband — " 

"  Oh,  hush,  Alice !  he  is  a  good  O  in  his  own 
right,"  said  Miss  Emily. 

Alice  laughed  at  the  idea  of  her  stealing  Miss 
Emily's  property,  and  Mr.  Clayton  proceeded  to 
call  upon  Maude. 

"  For  N,"  answered  Maude,  "  I  have  Madame 
Necker,  the  mother  of  Madame  de  S.tael :  was  she 
not  a  remarkable  woman?  Perhaps  if  I  give 
both  Madame  Keeker  and  her  husband,  the  two 
will  do,  unless  I  am  trespassing,  as  Alice  did." 

"  I  think  there  will  be  no  trespass,  Maude," 
said  Mr.  Clayton,  "  though  M.  Keeker  was  a  great 
man  in  his  way.  Who  is  your  O  3  " 

"The  pastor  OberUn." 

"  Comprehensive  term,  that  of  pastor,  Maude," 
said  Mr.  Austen,  "  and  more  perfectly  illustrated 
by  the  life  of  Oberlin,  than  of  any  one  I  ever 
read  of.  He  was  heroic  in  his  devotion  to  his 
people,  he  laboured  for  their  bodies  as  well  as 
their  souls,  and  preached  none  the  less  impres- 
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sively  and  effectually,  that  lie  promoted  their 
physical  well-being  in  every  way.  He  was  not 
only  unmolested  during  the  terrible  revolution  in 
France,  but  he  was  so  much  respected  as  to  be 
able  to  protect  those  persecuted  by  others.  He 
had  enlarged  and  scholarly  views  upon  all  sub- 
jects, favoured  missions  and  free  schools,  founded 
infant  schools,  and  died  universally  lamented, 
having  received  medals  and  other  awards  from 
kings  and  from  scientific  associations.  I  doubt  not 
that  now  he  wears  a  crown  of  glory  surpassed  by 
few  in  the  heaven  where  the  Christian  rests  and  is 
rewarded." 

"I  read  a  Sunday  School  book  called  'The 
Life  of  Oberlin,'  "  said  Herbert,  "  but  I  had  for- 
gotten about  him.  He  was  a  great  writer  on  all 
kinds  of  antiquities,  too." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mr.  Carey,  "  you  are  thinking 
of  his  brother,  Jeremiah  James  Oberlin ;  Maude's 
Oberlin  was  named  John  Frederic.  They  were 
both  born  and  educated  at  Strasburg." 

"  Now,"  said  Herbert,  "  I  suppose  I  may 
bring  into  this  i  goodlie  companie '  an  old  friend 
and  frequent  companion  of  mine,  yet  a  man  of 
worthy  presence  withal.  I  refer  to  the  friend  of 
Ciecro  and  Atticus — to  our  own  Cornelius  Nepos" 

"What  a  fuss  Herbert  does  make  over  his 
favourites !  "  said  Alice. 

"  That's  the  way,  my  dear,  to  gain  for  them 
the  position  that  they  deserve ;  and  many  a  man 
of  genius  goes  through  the  world  unrecognized, 
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because  he  had  no  friends  '  to  make  a  fuss  over 
him,'  and  so  call  attention  to  him  ;  and  that's  the 
way  to  defend  the  fuss,  isn't  it,  papa  ? "  said  Her- 
bert. 

"  Yes,  my  boy ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos  needed 
it  so  much" 

"  Oh,  I  was  only  talking  about  things  in  a 
general  way,  papa." 

"That's  what  old  Nepos  did,  Herbert,"  said 
Arthur — "talked  about  people  in  a  general  way." 

Maude  understood  that  Arthur  referred  to  the 
lives  of  the  Roman  generals,  and  told  Alice  so, 
and  then  all  had  the  advantage  of  the  pun.  Then 
they  inquired  for  Herbert's  O.  u  Here  it  is,"  he 
answered  quickly.  "  A  good  man,  who  did  much 
for  one  part  of  our  country — General  Oglethorpe, 
the  founder  of  Georgia — the — the — I  declare,  I 
know  he  was  a  great  man,  but  I  can't  think  what 
to  say  about  him." 

"I  will  help  you,  my  son,"  said  his  father. 
"  Thomson  and  Pope,  his  contemporaries,  sung  of 
him  in  their  famous  verses.  Dr.  Warton,  says  of 
him,  '  he  was  at  once  a  great  hero  and  a  great 
legislator ; '  and  Dr.  Johnson,  the  surly,  yet  hon- 
est critic  and  man,  offered  to  write  his  life." 

"  I  wish  he  had  done  so,  from  materials  fur- 
nished by  Oglethorpe  himself,  as  he  wished  to  do," 
said  Mr.  Austen :  "  we  should  all  be  better  and 
stronger  for  the  reflex  of  such  a  soul  as  Ogle- 
thorpe's." 
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CHAPTEK  XXIX. 

"  MY  choice  for  to-night,  the  heroic  Lord  Nel- 
son, is  after  my  own  heart,"  said  Arthur  in  his 
turn.  "Trafalgar  and  the  old  Nile  sound  the 
praises  of  their  hero,  and  the  whole  world  has 
echoed  them.  But  I  think  this  fastidious  com- 
pany will  chiefly  be  best  pleased  with  a  name  less 
famous.  For  O,  I  have  taken  Count  Oxenstierna, 
the  great  minister  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the 
ruler  of  Sweden,  its  wise,  strong  ruler  during  the 
minority  of  Queen  Christina." 
•  "  Bravo,  Arthur ! "  said  all  the  gentlemen. 
<c  You  took  my  own  selection,  Arthur,"  said  Mr. 
Austen,  "  but  you  have  proved  your  right  to  the 
great  Swede.  And  would  you  be  Nelson,  or  Oxen- 
stierna  ? " 

"  Oh,  the  latter,  Sir,  by  all  means.  It  is  greater 
to  negotiate  with  such  a  peace  as  that,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  '  Thirty  Years'  War,'  than  even  to 
gain  the  battle  of  the  Nile." 

"  Arthur,  your  famous  heroes  have  quite  dis- 
composed me,"  said  Miss  Donne,  laughingly.  "  The 
gentle  Mrs.  Norton,  and  the  good  modest  painter, 
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John  Opie,  the  husband  of  Alice's  friend,  seem 
very  insignificant  people  to  bring  in  amidst  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  vivas  which  follow  such 
scenes  as  Arthur  has  called  up.  But  I  suppose 
the  real  genius,  however  depressed  or  modest,  of 
either  of  these  people,  is  unquestionable." 

"  Most  assuredly,  Miss  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton. "  Opie  held  a  high  rank  amongst  historical 
painters ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Norton,  she  has  moved 
the  soul  of  every  feeling  woman  who  has  read  her 
verses ;  ay,  and  many  a  manly  heart  has  been 
softened  by  her  tender  muse." 

"I  feel  overwhelmed,"  said  Mr.  Carey,  "when 
I  offer  you  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  I  was  thinking  first 
of  the  good  divine,  John  Newton,  when  suddenly 
this  great  man  loomed  up — I  should  rather  say 
rose  in  splendour— on  my  horizon." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Carey,  he  rose  like  the  sun,"  inter- 
rupted Alice,  quickly.  "You  know  the  verses 
which  you  explained  to  me  once  about  him — 

'  Nature  and  Nature's  laws  were  sunk  in  night — 
God  said,  Let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  light.' 

So  you  see  he  was  a  sun  for  our  minds — I  beg  your 
pardon,  Sir,  I  forgot  I  was  interrupting  you,"  she 
added,  blushing  very  brightly. 

"  You  are  very  excusable,  Alice,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, "  you  have  helped  me  along  some  with  your 
apt  quotation.  I  need  not  expatiate  upon  his  genius 
and  his  discoveries,  nor  what  he  did  for  the  minds  of 
men ;  but  I  want  to  know  if  you  all  remember  his 
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remarkable  charities  ?  His  biographer  says,  l  His 
charity  knew  no  limits  ;  and  he  used  to  say  that 
they  who  gave  away  nothing  till  they  died,  never 
gave.  Scarcely  any  man  of  his  circumstances  ever 
gave  away  so  much  during  his  lifetime  in  alms, 
in  encouraging  ingenuity  and  learning,  and  in  suc- 
couring his  poorer  relations.' " 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Carey,"  said  Mr.  Austen  : 
"  I,  for  one,  had  forgotten  his  great  charities,  and 
it  does  me  good  to  hear  of  them.  It  always  does 
me  good  to  have  my  respect  for  my  race  carried  up 
higher  by  any  such  item  of  information.  But  who 
is  your  O  ?  " 

"Poor  Otway,  the  clever  dramatist,  whose 
needy  life  and  miserable  death,  in  almost  starva- 
tion, is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  little  respect  the 
world  has  for  genius." 

"  I  am  happy  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Austen,  "  in 
calling  your  attention  to  the  Nidbuhrs,  father  and 
son — the  former  a  distinguished  traveller,  and  the 
latter  the  excellent  historian — and  my  O  pleases 
me.  I  hope  you,  too — all  of  you — will  like  to  hear 
from  Sir  John  Oldcastlc^  the  good  Lord  Cobhouse, 
as  he  was  very  commonly  called,  having  married 
the  heiress  of  that  Lord  Cobhouse  who  opposed 
the  tyranny  of  Richard  H.  He  died  the  death  of 
a  martyr,  being  burned  upon  a  gallows ;  and  his 
crime  was,  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Wickliffe, 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  and  choosing  to  obey  God  rather  than  the 
king." 
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"  I,  too,  have  a  historian  to  commend  to  your 
attention,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "I  mean  Neander, 
the  great  German  church  historian.  He  bears  a 
worthy  name ;  for  there  have  been  several  scholars 
of  his  name  in  that  great  land  of  scholastic  acquire- 
ment and  general  profundity,  Germany,  Buried  in 
large  libraries,  what  wonder  that  they  came  to  be 
crowned  with  learning — living  apart  from  the  fri- 
volities of  every-day  or  fashionable  life,  in  constant 
communion  with  men  of  genius — who,  being  dead, 
yet  speak  through  their  writings — what  wonder 
that  the  latent  genius  of  each  person  receives  the 
electric  spark  which  is  to  set  it  free  ?  That  there 
are  any  scholars  in  our  acting,  energetic  nation, 
where  almost  every  man  has  to  look  after  his  very 
daily  food,  and  is  jogged  every  moment  by  a  fel- 
low-creature bound  upon  the  same  lofty  mission — 
that  is  the  wonder  to  me." 

"  Surely  you  would  not  say  that  in  our  country 
there  are  no  elements  of  intellectual  greatness — 
that  the  ideal  cannot  exist  because  we  cherish  also, 
from  necessity  and  appreciative  choice,  the  practi- 
cal !  There  will  be  greater  scholars,  larger  souls, 
more  expansive  minds  developed  yet  in  our  midst, 
than  the  Old  World  has  ever  shown.  The  ele- 
ments to  make  these  scholars  are  yet  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  but  they  exist  none  the  less  for  all  that ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  fable  of  Minerva 
springing  from  Jupiter's  brain,  all  armed  with  her 
wondrous  wisdom,  is  yet  to  be  realized."  Mr. 
Austen  spoke  so  energetically,  that  Mr.  Clay- 
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ton  was  amused,  while  he  was  impressed,  with  his 
friend's  faith  in  our  great  future.  As  for  Herbert, 
he  started  up  wTith  sparkling  eyes,  and  begged 
Mr.  Austen  to  let  him  shake  hands  with  him ;  for 
he  had  said  "just  what  I  wish,"  said  the  boy, 
"  but  did  not  know  enough  to  say." 

"  You  and  Mr.  Austen  are  remarkable  patriots, 
Herbert,"  said  his  father.  "  I  can  only  hope  it 
may  be  indeed  prophetic  of  our  future  fame. 
Meanwhile,  I  suppose  you  will  not  object  to  hear- 
ing the  last  name  to-night  ?  In  O's  I  will  give  you 
Origen,  than  whom  there  is  no  name  amongst  the 
Christian  Fathers,  as  they  are  called,  more  worthy 
of  honour." 

"  In  some  respects,"  said  Mr.  Carey,  "  Origen 
would  do  for  one  of  Arthur's  heroes.  You  remem- 
ber, I  doubt  not,  that  he  was  so  devoted  to  his  re- 
ligious principles,  and  esteemed  it  such  an  honour 
to  die  for  Christ,  that  when  a  lad,  his  mother  had 
great  difficulty,  during  the  persecutions  the  Chris- 
tians suffered  in  the  time  of  Severus,  '  in  prevent- 
ing him  from  throwing  himself  in  the  way  of  his 
persecutors,  and  so  sealing  his  faith  with  his 
blood.' " 

"  And  what  a  remarkable  man  he  was,"  said 
Mr.  Austen,  "  in  his  accomplishments  and  his  great 
learning  !  He  compelled  respect  and  admiration 
from  those  even  who  hated  his  Christian  principles. 
Jerome  calls  him  c  a  man  of  immortal  genius,  who 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  logic,  geometry,  arith- 
metic, music,  grammar,  and  rhetoric,  and  of  the 
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opinions  of  all  fleets  of  the  philosophers  ;  and  with 
all  this  learning  he  used  to  induce  people  to  resort 
to  him  chiefly  that  he  might  lead  them  in  the  end 
to  his  Christian  faith.  Others,  not  having  the  same 
faith  as  Jerome  did,  bear  the  same  testimony  to 
his  *  immortal  genius.'  P  commend  his  whole  life, 
and  what  he  was,  and  what  he  did,  to  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  these  boys  before  me,"  continued 
Mr.  Austen  earnestly.  "There  have  been  few 
such  luminaries  in  the  intellectual  or  Christian 
world  as  Origen.  But  I  declare,"  said  he,  looking 
at  his  watch,  "  it  is  past  ten  o'clock." 

"  And  we  have  not  had  the  conversation  about 
long  words  yet, "  said  Herbert." 

"  No  matter  ;  it  will  come  in  to-morrow  night, 
after  dinner,  I  doubt  not,"  said  his  father.  "  Hand 
me  the  Bible,  Arthur,  if  you  please ;  we  will  have 
prayers  now." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  I  BEGIN  to  think  it i  don't  pay '  to  drive  so  hard 
at  this  'no  account '  Anglo-Saxon,"  said  Herbert, 
as  he  laid  down  the  grammar  of  that  language,  at 
the  end  of  his  study  hours  on  the  following  day. 

"  Don't  pay '  to  drive  so  hard '  at  a '  no  account' 
language,"  said  his  tutor,  repeating  Herbert's  own 
words  slowly  after  him.  "  I  think,  Herbert,  the 
much-talked-of  conversation  on  slang  should  not  be 
deferred,  when  a  well-bred  lad,  who  is  a  good 
classical  scholar  also,  uses  such  language." 

"  Why  should  not  those  words  be  used,  Mr. 
Carey,  which  are  most  expressive  ?  Why  am  I 
studying  this  same  Anglo-Saxon,  unless  it  is  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  our  language  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  refining  too  much,  necessarily 
reduces  strength.  I  infer  that,  from  what  I  have 
heard  you  say  on  other  occasions." 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  your  remarks,  and 
pertinence  in  your  question,  Herbert.  Let  us  go 
to  the  dining-room,  and  while  at  lunch,  we  will 
see  what  Miss  Emily  and  your  father,  and  his 
friend,  have  to  say  about  the  right  use  of  laii- 
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"  Papa,"  said  Herbert,  as  they  joined  the  rest 
of  the  family  at  the  lunch-table,  "  I  want  to  know 
what  slang  is." 

"  That  is  a  comprehensive  question,  my  boy, 
and  one  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Let 
me  see — or  think,  I  should  say,  more  properly." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Clayton,"  said  Arthur,  "  if  we  stop 
always  to  speak  *  properly,'  we  should  never  talk 
'  slang,'  but  I  think  we  should  come  to  be  a  very 
stupid  set  of  talkers.  If  words  were  always  used 
'  properly,'  there  would  not  be  half  the  chance  for 
puns,  and  all  sorts  of  wit  dependent  upon  a  play 
of  words,  that  there  is  now." 

"  I,  too,"  said  Mr.  Austen,  "  am  no  advocate  of 
the  sesquipedalian  words  introduced  into  our  Eng- 
lish by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  those  of  his  time,  who  so 
favoured  the  Latin  derivatives.  I  prefer  a  simple, 
honest,  strong  Saxon  word  or  phrase.  It  matters 
not  if  it  be  common,  or  commonly  used,  so  it  is 
not  really  vulgar ;  by  vulgar  I  mean  low,  dirty." 

"Yes.  Even  Miss  Emily  laughs  at  'high- 
falutin,'  with  all  her  woman's  refinement,"  said 
Mr.  Clayton.  "  The  thing  is  to  descide  what  is  not 
^highfalutin;'  which  expression,  by-the-way,  would 
do  honour  to  these  boys'  vocabulary,  and  which  is 
not  *  slang.'  Now  who  shall  be  our  authority  ?  Dr. 
Johnson  is  a  truer  guide  than  Webster,  in  spite  of 
Johnson's  tendency  to  Latinity,  and  though  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  worthy  and  admirable 
Noah  Webster.  The  happy  medium  is  seldom 
attained.  There  is,  with  all  persons,  a  tendency 
8* 
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to  extremes.  I  can,  however,  while  I  think  of  it, 
call  your  attention  to  a  living  person  who  speaks 
pnre,  elegant  English,  and  that  without  any  stiff- 
ness or  restraint.  I  refer  to  the  English  lady,  Mrs. 
Egerton,  who  called  here  upon  Miss  Emily  last 
week.  I  delight  to  listen  to  her.  I  am  sure  Mary 
Mitford  must  talk  as  she  does ;  and  her  voice, 
which  shows  cultivation  and  refinement,  charms 
me  always.  Her  enunciation  is  clear  and  perfect, 
her  pronunciation  faultless,  and  it  is  like  listening 
to  music  to  hear  her  conversing." 

"  My  dear  Phillip,  what  an  eulogium !  "  said 
Mr.  Austen. 

"  She  was  my  wife's  dearest  friend,  Austen," 
said  his  host.  "  It  may  be  I  am  partial,  but  she 
has  always  impressed  me  as  I  have  described 
her." 

"You  have  done  her  no  more  than  justice," 
said  Miss  Donne,  "  if  I  may  judge  with  my  slight 
acquaintance.  I  hope  Maude  and  Alice"  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  Mrs.  Egerton,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  observe '  her  peculiar 
accomplishment  in  language.  It  is  far-  better  to 
learn  to  speak  our  own  language  with  the  grace 
and  perfection  she  exhibits,  than  to  acquire  an 
indifferent  knowledge  of  three  or  four  European 
tongues." 

"  But  what  is  slang,  papa  ? "  asked  Alice. 

"  Here  it  is  in  c  Webster,'  said  Maude,  who  had 
been  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  large  Diction- 
ary : — "  '  Low,  vulgar,  unmeaning  language  ;'  and 
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here  is  Low  put  in  brackets  after  the  definition. 
What  does  that  mean  ? " 

"  It  means,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  "  that  it  is  of  low 
origin  ;  and  I  think  what  we  have  farther  to  do,  is 
to  decide  what  is  slang  and  what  is  not." 

"  I  think  words  and  phrases  distorted  by 
popular  use  from  their  original  meaning,  may  be 
called  slantj  or  cant  phrases.  These  originate  with 
fellows  of  low  habits,  but  clever  wits,  and  first  gain 
popularity  in  a  drinking  saloon ;  then  they  pass 
into  the  "columns  of  a  Sunday  paper,  or  some  other 
periodical  more  desirous  of  being  funny  than 
elegant ;  by-and-by  they  are  on  the  lips  of  youths, 
their  sisters  catch  them  up,  and  thus,  by  the  use 
of  such  language,  refined  ladies  come  to  have  one 
kind  of  association  or  fellowship  with  the  frequent- 
ers of  drinking-houses,  with  the  coarse  and  vulgar ! 
Therefore  I  protest  against  the  use  of  all  these 
words,"  said  Mr.  Carey. 

"  An  excellent  case,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

"  I  used  a  word  the  other  evening  which  comes 
into  the  objectionable  category,"  said  Mr.  Austen. 
"  I  said  I  was  a  sponge  at  school.  I  knew  that  was 
a  pot-house  word,  in  the  way  I  applied  it.  I 
thought  of  it  a  moment  after  using  it." 

"The  word  'told?  as  I  used  it  in  that  same 
conversation,  had  a  distorted  meaning,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton.  "  I  used  it  instead  of  <  produced  a  de- 
cided impression ; '  a  circumlocution  which  seems 
to  lack  the  force  of  the  single  word  told,  and  hence 
the  temptation  to  use  such  words." 
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"  The  expressions  '  sold,'  wlien  oveiTeaclied  by 
a  jest  or  trick ;  '  don't  pay,'  when  any  thing  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  it  costs ;  and  '  over  the  left,'  to 
show  or  explain  irony,  are  all  slang  words,  and 
vex  the  refined  ear.  Besides  these,  and  scores  of 
others  which  might  be  named,  there  are  provin- 
cialisms or  peculiarities  of  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  which  are  greatly  objectionable,  though 
sometimes  not  so  low.  Here,  '  no  account,'  mean- 
ing worthless,  and  <  for  true/  an  asseveration  pecu- 
liar to  the  negro,  would  sound  as  disagreeably  to 
an  educated  New  Englander,  as  some  of  the  Yan- 
keeisms  of  his  country-people  sound  to  our  unac- 
customed ears.  The  happy  medium  in  conversa- 
tion, and  in  the  general  use  of  language,  is  acquired 
with  much  difficulty,  if  admittance*  is  once  given 
to  such  interlopers — cant  or  slang  words,  or 
provincialisms.  There  are  many  familiar  expres- 
sions which  indicate  no  lacking  of  refinement, 
and  which  lend  grace  to  language.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  it  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  good  sense, 
assisted  by  refined  association  and  polite  informa- 
tion. It  does  boys  good,  in  this  respect,  to 
associate  with  girls ;  and  every  man  of  sense  is 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  benefit  he  has  derived 
from  the  society  of  cultivated  women.  Now, 
having  finished  my  homily,"  said  Mr.  Clayton, 
laughing,  "  I  must  leave  you,  as  I  have  a  business 
engagement." 

The  little  party  in  the  dining-room  then  ad- 
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journed,  and  each  member  of  it  went  about  some 
of  the  peculiar  duties  which,  as  pupils,  teachers, 
or  men  of  business,  devolved  upon  them.  Mr. 
Austen  said  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  city,  and 
should  not  return  that  night.  Alice  begged  him 
to  be  at  home  in  time  for  the  game  on  the  follow- 
ing evening,  which  he  promised  to  do,  without 
hesitation,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pleasure  which  he  derived  from  the  play,  and 
from  every  association  with  his  young  friends, 
"  and  old  too,"  at  Sedgemoor. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXI. 

WEDNESDAY  evening  found  them  all  in  their 
p  aces  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and  ready  for  the 
evening's  entertainment. 

"  Shall  I  commence  now  ? "  said  Alice. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  her  father. 

"  Alice  should  have  said  begin  instead  of  com- 
mence," said  her  brother,  "  for  begin  is  Saxon." 

"  '  Mind  your  P's  and  Q's,'  if  you  please,  Her- 
bert," said  Arthur. 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  that  is  dreadful — puns  and  cant, 
and  I  don't  know  what  else,"  said  Herbert. 

"Come,  boys,  Alice  has  had  her  lips  open 
two  or  three  times  to  say — whom,  my  daughter  ? " 

"  The  first  is  William  Penn,  from  whom 
Pennsylvania  is  named ;  I  think  everybody  knows 
about  him ;  and  the  second  is  Queen  Philippa. 
I  have  been  reading  a  little  book  about  her ;  she 
was  the  mother  of  the  Black  Prince,  whom 
English  history  tells  so  much  of,  and  the  wife  of 
King  Edward  IH.,  and  the  very  same  story  is  told 
of  her  that  was  told  when  we  were  playing  in  E, 
of  Queen  Eleanor !  " 
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"  What  story  do  you  mean,  Alice  ?  "  inquired 
Maude. 

"  Why,  about  the  burghers  of  Calais  who 
offered  themselves  as  hostages  to  King  Edward, 
and  for  whom  the  Queen  pleaded  that  they  might 
be  set  free.  I  believe  you  made  a  mistake  about 
it,  Maude,  and  told  Philippa's  story — or  else 
somebody  else  made  the  mistake." 

"  It  was  my  own  mistake,"  said  Maude,  blush- 
ing deeply.  "  I  don't  see  how  it  could  have  hap- 
pened that  I  should  be  so  mistaken — I  should 
never  have  remembered  it  but  for  this." 

"  Don't  condemn  yourself  so  hastily,  Maude," 
said  Mr.  Clayton,  kindly ;  "  we  who  listened  to 
you  are  just  as  much  to  blame  for  the  mistake. 
What  do  you  recall  now  of  Eleanor  ? " 

"Only  that -she  saved  her  husband's  life  by 
sucking  the  poison  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a 
poisonous  arrow.  That  was  wifely,  and  honoured 
the  Queen." 

"  Even  so — all  womanly  attributes  in  their  lof- 
tiest form  honour  queens — because  the  woman  is 
above  the  queen;  one  is  the  dignity  given  by 
mankind — the  other  is  the  dignity  conferred  by 
God  himself  on  those  who  should  be  the  mothers 
of  men — of  kings — of  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
His  own  Son." 

"  I  am  glad  I  am  a  girl,"  said  Maude,  in  a  low 
voice — then  she  added,  as  it  came  her  turn  in  the 
play,  "  I  have  Paley,  whose  Natural  Theology  I 
am  going  to  study  after  a  few  months.  We  have 
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school-books  of  his,  have  we  not,   Miss   Emily? 
and  my  second  name  is  Pascal,  whose  "  Thoughts" 
I  sometimes  translate  from  the  French." 
"  Was  Pascal  a  Romanist,  Maude  ?  " 
"  I  should  hardly  think  so,  from  the  tone  of  his 
religion." 

"  He  was  a  member  of  that  church,  however, 
but  he  was  a  leader  in  a  pure  body  of  Romish 
Christians  who  were  called  Jansenists :  you 
young  people  will  be  delighted  when  you  come 
to  "know  more  of  Pascal  and  his  times.  His  Pro- 
vincial Letters  are  rich  in  the  wealth  of  the  intel- 
lect and  heart  which  dictated  them.  Well,  Her- 
bert?" 

"Two    Americans,     ladies     and    gentlemen. 
Prescott  the  historian,    of  whom   we   are  justly 
proud  (  aren't  we  ? )  and  Poe.     I  don't  know  much 
about  him — only  he  wrote  some  stories  which  I 
am  never  sure  that  I  understand,  but  I  hear  peo- 
ple  talking  as   if  he   was  a  great  man.     I  was 
thinking  of  Plutarch  and  Pluto — " 
"There,  that  will  do,  Herbert." 
"  Yes,  papa,  but  I  know  who  they  are — " 
"Edgar  A.  Poe  was  a  great  man  by  gift  of 
nature,  but  no  talents  were  more  completely  dese- 
crated.    To  an  intellect  which  was  incomprehen- 
sible and  apparently  infinite  to  a  common  mind, 
he  added  so  immoral  and  depraved  a  nature,  that 
it  might  often  be  said  of  him,  <  he  has  a  devil.'  " 
"  Can  I  say  the  two  Pitts  f  "  asked  Arthur. 
"  We  call  the  father  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  to 
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distinguish  him  from  his  illustrious  son — they 
were  wonderful  men." 

"  Then  let  me  have  another  duo — the  two  Pe- 
ters." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean,  Arthur  ?  " 

"  Peter  the  Great,  and  Peter  the  Hermit — both 
had  tremendous  power  over  men." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Austen,  "  a  strange  phase  of 
humanity  was  developed  by  the  inspiring  fanati- 
cism of  the  Crusade  preacher ;  as  for  the  other,  he 
was  a  strong  man,  he  had  a  kind  of  savage  strength 
in  his  nature,  which  no  refinement  would  have 
quite  subdued.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  man  for 
his  age  and  country.  But  you  have  been  greedy 
of  great  men,  my  lad." 

"I offer  you  Petrarch"  said  Miss  Emily,  "the 
most  elegant  of  Italian  writers,  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  most  elegant  Italian — the  famous  lover  of  Lau- 
ra, giving  immortality  to  her  charms  by  his  elo- 
quent pen — and  by  his  side  will  stand  Phidias, 
who,  with  his  chisel,  gave  immortality  to  men,  and 
brought  Olympian  gods  to  earth." 

"I  have  no  favourites  to  present,"  said  Mr. 
Carey,  in  succession.  "I  don't  know  how  it  is 
when  there  are  so  many  great  men  beginning 
with  P.  There  are  Praed  and  Proctor,  whom 
we  know  better  as  Barry  Cornwall — clever  poets 
and  pleasant  men.  What  a  pity  poor  Praed  lived 
so  little  time — he  gave  us  only  an  inkling  of  his 
genius." 

"  I  had  been  thinking  of  Proctor,"  said  Miss 
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Emily,  "  but  lie  left  my  mind  for  yours,  I  suppose, 
and  I  took  Phidias  in  his  place.  I  wonder  you 
passed  by  those  Grecians,  Pythagoras,  Pisistratus, 
and  so  on.  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  but 
neither  Mr.  Clayton  nor  Mr.  Austen  have  to 
plunge  so  far  back  to  encounter  acquaintances." 

"  Oh,  I  have  gone  back  very  nearly  as  far, 
Miss  Emily,  to-day ;  but  go  on  Austen,  my  good 
men  are  not  used  to  waiting." 

"The  two  Pliny s — younger  and  older — and 
our  modern  Person." 

"  What  were  the  two  Plinys  ? "  asked  Alice. 

"Men,  Alice — great  naturalists.  I  believe 
the  younger  man  was  the  most  celebrated.  He 
lost  his  life  during  an  irruption  of  Vesuvius." 

"  <  Pliny's  Doves ' — why  is  that  brooch  of  yours 
called  so,  Miss  Emily  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Maude,  unless  because  it  is  a 
mosaic  copied  from  one  which  was  found  amid 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii — and  perhaps  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  Pliny — or  he  may  have 
written  a  description  of  it.  I  will  find  out  about 
it,  and  let  you  know." 

"  Pray,  don't  pass  over  my  famous  man  of  a 
thousand  tongues — Person — without  a  recognition 
of  his  bulky  lingual  possessions.  He  was  a  huge 
Polyglot." 

"There  have  been  few  such  linguists,  truly. 
And  now,  Austen,  and  all  of  you,  do  welcome 
Peter  and  Paul." 
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"  Of  Bible  times,  papa  ?  Ah,  you  do  like  those 
people  so  much." 

"They  are  beloved  of  God,  Alice,  and  is  it  not 
an  honour  to  hold  them  ever  in  remembrance? 
Were  they  not  honoured  in  all  their  lives  ?  Even 
when  sinning  against  God,  they  were  brought 
back  by  such  especial  means.  Do  you  think 
Peter  can  forget  the  loving  look  of  sad  reproach 
which  Christ  bent  upon  him  when  he  denied  him 
those  three  times  ?  And  Paul,  what  power  and 
glory  were  displayed  to  compass  his  conversion, 
and  how,  during  all  his  life,  the  power  and  glory 
of  God  was  shown  in  his  preachings — his  writings 
— his  whole  devoted  and  saintly  life  ?  " 

"  You  always  make  a  good  case  of  it,  papa." 

"  Don't  sigh  over  it  so  profoundly,  Alice.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  say  less  of  those  men." 
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CHAPTEE   XXXH. 

"  Do  you  not  think  we  might  run  through  with 
the  letter  Q  to-night  ? "  said  Miss  Emily,  on  the 
following  morning,  to  the  party  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  "  It  has  really  no  right  in  the  game,  so 
few  persons  can  be  found  responding  to  its  sum- 
mons." 

"  Yes,  by  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  I 
cannot  think  of  more  than  two  Q's  myself.  I 
doubt  if  we  can  make  it  go  around." 

"  I  have  one  in  my  mind,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  use  it,"  said  Maude,  with  an  arch  look. 

"  Oh,  use  anything  to-night ;  we  will  not  ques- 
tion any  of  your  gentry,  indeed.  I  don't  believe 
half  a  dozen  can  be  brought  together  with  the  ut- 
most diligence,"  said  Mr.  Austen. 

The  children  were  hastening  away  to  fortify 
themselves,  if  possible,  for  the  evening,  when 
Arthur,  who  was  in  advance  of  the  others,  turned 
around  at  the  door,  and  said — 

"  Let  me  ask  a  question,  if  you  please,  while 
I  think  of  it.  How  did  the  expression  c  mind  your 
P's  and  QV  originate?" 

"  You  were  told  the  other  evening  that  such 
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phrases  had  their  rise  chiefly  in  drinking  houses, 
Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  "  and  this  is  a  case  in 
point.  It  is  said  to  have  meant  originally,  '  mind 
your  pints  and  quarts',  P's  and  Q's,  as  they  stand 
in  the  ale-house  score ;  and  of  course  the  expres- 
sion is  used  to  make  one  cautious,  and  to  keep 
him  from  going  too  fast." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  both  the  boys :  "  we  are 
just  now  going  to  mind  the  Q's,"  continued  Her- 
bert, and  off  they  ran. 

"Papa,"  said  Alice,  that  night,  "I  am  in  a 
great  hurry  for  you  to  begin  to  play,  that  I  may 
tell  you  I  know  nothing  except  that  this  book," 
holding  up  a  very  old,  almost  worm-eaten  volume, 
"  was  written  by  Francis  Quarles.  Its  name  is 
4  Divine  Fancies,  digested  into  epigrams,  medita- 
tions, and  observations.' " 

"He  was  a  quaint  old  poet,  Alice,  of  the 
times  of  Charles  L,  and  has  some  claims  to  notice, 
even  though  Pope  did  give  him  a  place  in  the 
'  Dunciad,'  and  though  his  books  have  long  since 
ceased  to  pay  for  new  editions.  Well,  Maude, 
your  eyes  don't  commonly  sparkle  for  nothing." 

"  I  have  taken  Quilp.  I  can  only  refer  you 
to  Mr.  Dickens'  story  of  Little  Nell,  in  '  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop ' — I  mean  for  information  about 
him,"  said  Maude. 

"That  will  do,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Clayton, 
smiling ;  "  anything  is  fair  to-night,  as  I  told  you 
before." 

"  I  have  no  apology  to  make,"  said  Herbert, 
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"for  I've  never  heralded  a  better  name  than  Mar- 
cus Fabius  Quintilianus,  the  famous  expounder 
of  eloquence.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  ac- 
quaint myself  with  *  De  Institutione  Oratoria,'  be- 
fore I  can  run  on  the  presidential  ticket." 

"  Certainly,  Herbert,"  said  Arthur.  "  Mean- 
while, I'd  advise  you  to  *  tarry  at  Jericho  till  your 
beard  be  grown,'  and  I  will  go  on  now  to  name 
Quinfais  Curtius,  the  writer,  you  know — yes,  and 
Quintus  Curtius,  the  old  Roman,  too  ;  there  ?  think 
of  my  giving  two  Q's !  " 

"I  have  remembered  a  notable,"  said  Miss 
Emily,  "  who  has  a  Q  somewhere  in  his  name. 
He  is  called  Francisco  Gomez  de  Quesedo  y  Yille- 
gas,  after  the  fashion  of  those  Spanish  nobles.  He 
was  quite  a  famous  writer  on  Spanish  literature  ; 
he  was  wise  and  witty,  and  generally  worthy." 

"  You  are  all  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Carey,  "  to 
leave  me  Qwn,  the  celebrated  Irish  actor.  He 
possessed  the  Irish  characteristics  of  convivial 
taste  and  habit,  and  strong  vivid  passions,  set  off 
by  warm-hearted  generosity,  and  fine  wit.  Do  you 
remember  the  anecdote  about  him,  Mr.  Austen,  in 
connection  with  George  IH.  ?  He  had  taught  the 
royal  children  elocution,  and  I  doubt  not,  had  had 
his  hands  full  in  beating  back  their  Dutch  propen- 
sities. When  he  was  informed  of  the  graceful  and 
dignified  manner  in  which  George  III.  pronounced 
his  first  speech  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the 
veteran  performer  exclaimed,  with  eager  exulta- 
tion, '  It  was  /who  taught  the  boy.'  " 
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"  It  seems  odd  to  me,"  said  Arthur,  "  that 
those  who  have  the  dignity  of  a  crown  upon  their 
heads  should  be  instructed  in  a  dignified  bearing. 
Yet  I  have  read  that  James  I.  was  extremely  un- 
dignified in  manner,  and  the  first  Georges  were 
quite  clownish ;  even  Napoleon  had  to  take  les- 
sons of  Talma,  the  tragedian." 

"  You  forget,  Arthur,  that  many  a  crown  is 
placed  by  inheritance,  or  by  unexpected  circum- 
stances, upon  heads  that  would  look  better  under 
a  shepherd's  bonnet,  or  a  workman's  cap ;  such 
was  not  the  case,  however,  with  Napoleon,  who 
won  his  diadem ;  nor  should  it  have  been  with 
James  I.,  who  carried  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  a 
hundred  kings  ;  so  you  see  it  is  not  always  a  dig- 
nified position  that  gives  dignity  of  carriage.  I 
have  known  a  soul  full  of  honour,  full  of  dignity, 
enshrined  in  a  hunchback's  form,"  said  Mr.  Aus- 
ten. "I  almost  feel  inclined  to  apologize  for  my- 
self to-night,  for  not  having  a  grave  worthy.  The 
fact  is,  I  can  only  think  of  Quinault,  the  first 
writer  of  French  operas.  I  think,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  some  note,  that  he  may  stand,  though  his  chief 
merit  in  our  eyes  consists  in  commencing  his  name 
with  Q." 

"I  have  to  bring  a  Frenchman,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton :  "  the  Jansenist  Pasquier  Quesnel. 
When  the  young  people  are  sufficiently  conver- 
sant with  ecclesiastical  matters  to  appreciate  the 
history  of  the  Jansenists  as  they  were  called,  they 
will  read  Quesnel's  biography  with  great  interest." 
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Then  followed  a  conversation  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  which  roused  both  Herbert  and  Arthur  to 
great  ardour  as  they  listened  to  the  wonderful 
deeds  of  those  who  have  suffered  for  their  faith, 
whether  in  the  persecutions  of  the  heathen  empe- 
rors of  Rome,  in  the  inquisitorial  chambers  of  the 
Papal  See,  or  amidst  the  wilds  and  mountain  fast- 
nesses to  which  the  true  Church  was  driven.  The 
close  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  preparation  for 
the  next  night's  play. 
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CHAPTEK    XXXIII. 

"  THE  R's  come  rolling  over  us  like  an  Irish- 
man's brogue,"  said  Herbert,  whom  they  met 
going  in  the  library.  "  There  I  found  cardinals, 
kings,  painters,  patriots,  and  men  of  all  degrees 
and  of  the  highest  note,  rolling  off  my  tongue.  I 
had  only  the  bother  to  select  from  fifty." 

"  What  an  astonishing  amount  of  general  infor- 
mation you  have  gained  and  mastered  lately !  " 
said  his  father.  "  An  association  with  Mr.  Carey 
and  Arthur  has  quite  turned  the  current  of  your 
thoughts,  as  well  as  studies.  It  is  well  for  my 
dainty,  airy  Alice,  that  our  dear  Maude  stepped 
in  to  fill  up  the  chasm  you  have  left  in  her  world !  " 

"  Oh,  I  seldom  miss  him,  papa ;  I  have  as 
much  as  I  can  do  with  my  lessons,  and  walks,  and 
talks  with  Miss  Emily  and  Maude,"  said  Alice. 

"Ah,  Alice,  you  mortify  me,"  said  Herbert. 
"  So  I  am  not  missed,  not  wanted,  not  sighed  for. 
"Woe  is  me  !  " 

"  You  may  have  to  make  a  more  serious  la- 
mentation than  that  some  day,  when  your  heart 
is  very  much  interested,"  said  Mr.  Carey. 
9 
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"  How  do  people  feel  under  such  circumstances., 
Mr.  Carey  ?  "  asked  Herbert,  archly. 

"  You  must  not  ask  him,"  said  Mr.  Austen ; 
u  lie  knows  nothing  about  it.  He  was  only  trying 
to  imagine  such  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
and  his  own  horror  thereat.  But  here  comes  Em- 
ily, and  we  can  begin  the  play.  You  are  ready, 
I'm  sure,  Alice." 

"  Yes,  sir,  ready  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
King  Richard,  called  Goeur  de  Leon"  said  Alice^ 
in  reply. 

"  Why  Alice,"  exclaimed  Herbert,  "  don't  want 
me,  indeed  !  I  shan't  want  you  long,  if  you  poach 
at  that  rate.  Why,  my  dear  little  Miss  Indepen- 
dence, I  had  secured,  as  I  fondly  hoped,  Raleigh 
and  the  Lion-hearted  Richard  for  my  own  pris- 
oners." 

"  Ah,  Herbert,  that  comes  of  never  coming  to 
read  with  me  now,  of  never  coming  to  see  how 
much  I  know,  and  what  I  a,m  learning.  But  then, 
what  of  it  ?  I  must  not  pity  you,  for  of  course  you 
can  think  of  some  other  people.  Shall  I  help  you, 
Herbert  ? "  she  asked,  slyly. 

"  Help  me  !  Insult  to  injury  !  No,  I  thank 
you,  my  dear  learned  sister ;  I  think  I  can  floun- 
der through  the  mire  alone.  But  we  are  keeping 
Maude  from  playing." 

"  Yes,  and  I  bring  a  poet  with  me,"  said  Maude. 
"  If  I  am  taking  any  body's  R's,  I  hope  they  will 
tell  me  of  it.  I  have  Madame  Roland  and  her 
husband,  and  Lady  Rachel  Russell  and  her  hus- 
band. " 
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"  That's  equal  to  Alice  in  coolness  of  monopoly, 
in  the  first  place  ;  and  then  the  way  those  ladies 
lead  their  husbands  on  to  the  stage  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently admired,"  said  Herbert. 

"  I  think  those  ladies  will  be  remembered  when 
their  husbands  have  been  long  forgotten,  or  would 
be  forgotten,  but  for  their  wives.  Indeed,  Madam 
Roland  surpassed  her  husband  in  almost  every  re- 
spect. What  an  intellect  that  woman  possessed ! " 
said  Mr.  Carey. 

"And  how  firm,  and  noble,  and  devoted  she 
was,  Mr.  Carey,"  said  Maude. 

"  She  was  a  martyr  to  liberty !  She  died  on 
the  scaffold  for  the  republican  principles  she  pro- 
fessed, and  being  dead  she  yet  lived,  and  spoke  to 
the  party  she  had  served  through  the  powerful  in- 
fluence which  her  words  and  writings  has  wielded," 
remarked  Mr.  Austen. 

"  I  admire  Lady  Russell  even  more  than  I  do 
Madame  Roland,"  said  Maude.  "  She  was  such 
an  admirable  wife,  and  possessed  such  a  lofty  and 
Christian  spirit ! " 

"  Yes,  even  so,  Maude.  There  are  great  names 
coming  and  passing  in  to-night's  review  of  the 
world's  nobility.  " 

"  Now,  Alice,  I  am  reduced  to  Prince  Rupert, 
the  cavalier  who  afforded  efficient  aid  to  his  uncle, 
Charles  L,  in  his  struggles  with  his  outraged  peo- 
ple, and  Robespierre,  the  horrid  butcher  during  the 
French  Revolution. " 

"  I  would  not  choose  such  a  man,  Herbert,"  said 
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his  sister.  "You  had  better  have  taken  John 
Rogers,  the  good  martyr,  who  had  so  many  little 
children ! " 

"Or  Mrs.  Radcliffe,"  said  Arthur,  "if  you 
must  sup  on  blood  and  broken  bones.  Well,  to- 
night I  have  no  horror-invoking  heroes.  Those 
peaceable  men,  Cardinal  Retz  and  Cardinal  Riclie- 
lieu,  serve  my  turn. " 

"  Retz  and  Richelieu ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Austen. 
"  Why  Arthur,  my  boy,  there  were  not  two  more 
restless  souls  in  all  Europe.  Retz,  though  a  priest 
— though,  abbacies  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
from  an  early  age,  and  the  highest  offices  of  the 
Romish  Church  were  laid  at  his  feet — was  one  of 
the  most  unprincipled  men  in  public  and  private 
life  that  ever  lived.  He  had  genius,  but  was  hardly 
surpassed  in  vice.  Richelieu  was  not  so  vile  a  man, 
and  was  greater  in  every  way.  Perhaps  a  finer  states- 
man—diplomatist, rather— never  lived.  It  has  been 
truly  said  of  him,  i  He  made  the  crown  triumphant, 
but  debased  the  spirit  of  the  nation.'  He  ruled,  a 
despot,  and  trampled  justice  beneath  his  feet." 

"  What  bad  men !  "  said  Alice. 

"  No  matter,  Alice ;  they  were  not  more  des- 
potic, perhaps,  than  Richard,  who — " 

"  Let  Richard  rest,  Herbert.  His  courage  cov- 
ers some  of  his  defects,  as  Robespierre's  cowardice 
revealed  his.  Come,  Miss  Emily." 

"  I  am  confused  by  the  throng  of  painters  1 
have  evoked  under  the  letter  R,"  said  Miss  Emily. 
•'*  I  believe,  though,  I  will  offer  Salvator  Hosa,  the 
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Btorm-king  of  the  brush,  and  Rubens,  whose  gen- 
eral accomplishments  almost  rivalled  his  artistic 
genius  in  singularity  of  merit." 

"You  are  kind  to  leave  me  some  of  your  fa- 
vourites, Miss  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Carey.  "  I  will 
follow  you  with  Rembrandt,  also  a  German  artist, 
and  the  greatest  master  of  coloring — of  the  magic 
of  chiaroscuro,  ever  known.  Besides  him,  I  give 
you  a  poet — Racine — the  cleverest,  possibly,  of 
the  French  dramatists.  He  had  a  son,  Louis  Ra- 
cine, who  was  a  fine  poet  also — another  case  like 
the  two  Pitts,  you  see,  Mr.  Clayton." 

"I  have  a  painter  too,"  said  Mr.  Austen, 
"  whom  I  think  Emily  graciously  left  for  me.  I 
was  sure,  my  fair  cousin,  that  you  would  take 
Raphael — " 

"  Oh,  I  certainly  intended  to  do  so.  I  should 
have  preferred  him,  a  thousand  times,  to  Rosa,  or 
Rubens.  That  comes  of  being  confused  by  the 
number.  Well,  I  must  yield  him,  I  suppose,  with 
a  good  grace  now.  Gentle,  glorious,  loving  Ra- 
phael— noble,  sublime  spirit — my  choice  of  all 
men  ! — that  I  should  have  missed  him !  "  exclaim- 
ed Miss  Donne. 

"  Shall  I  help  you  lament,  Miss  Emily  ?  "  said 
Herbert.  "  You  know  we  are  in  the  same  discon- 
solate condition.  Suppose  we  think  of  some  great 
names  to  follow  on  with." 

"  I  agree,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  we  will  let  Mr. 
Austen  finish  now — 

"  I  have  only  to  add  the  satirical  wit,  Rabelais 
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whose  extravagant  whimsicalities  gave  severe 
blows  to  the  follies  of  his  times.  K"ow  I  have  fin- 
ished," said  Mr.  Austen. 

"  Then  I  can  come  on  with  another  painter,"  said 
Mr.  Clayton — "  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  may  be 
called  <  the  founder  of  the  British  school  of  paint- 
ing.' He  received  every  honour  that  could  be 
paid  to  an  artist,  and  died  regretted  by  every  ad- 
mirer of  his  art.  My  second  R  is  for  the  Rousseaus 
— the  poet,  Jean  Baptiste,  and  the  philosopher 
Jean  Jacques.  They  are  neither  of  them  particu- 
lar favourites  of  mine — though  both  have  made 
much  noise  in  the  world,  especially  that  foolish, 
wicked  man  of  genius,  Jean  Jacques." 

"  Now  we  are  ready  for  your  extras,  Miss 
Emily  and  Master  Herbert.  You  look  as  if  you 
had  been  thinking  very  profoundly." 

"  I  have  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet  of  our  own 
day,"  said  Miss  Emily ;  "  also  Ramsay,  the  Scotch 
poet,  who  wrote  '  The  Gentle  Shepherd.'  " 

"  And  I,"  said  Herbert,  "  have  good  Ridley, 
the  martyr,  and  Robertson,  the  historian,  and 
Rollin,  who  wrote  all  those  volumes  of  ancient 
history  yonder." 

"  Rodney,  the  great  admiral,  we  have  forgotten 
him,  too,"  said  Arthur  ;  "  And  Rollo — don't  you 
know  the  chieftain  in  the  play  of  Pizarro  ? " 

"  I  know  our  good  dog  Rollo,"  said  Alice. 

"  Oh,  he  is  only  a  namesake,  my  good  sister." 

u  Come,  my  children  all,"  said  Mr.  Clayton, 
"  we  will  not  exhaust  the  great  world  to-night.  It 
is  time  for  other  thoughts  now." 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIY. 

"I  DON'T  wonder  that  some  clever  foreigner 
called  our  English  tongue  the  tongue  of  birds, 
there  are  so  many  S's  in  it,"  said  Arthur  to  Miss 
Einily,  as  they  were  walking  to  the  library  to- 
gether on  the  following  Monday  evening.  "  Talk 
about  M's,  and  P's,  and  R's !  Why,  every  second 
great  man  in  the  world  has  a  name  beginning  with 
S,  and  the  number  of  Englishmen  is  enormous." 

"  I  have  noticed  the  number,"  said  the  lady, 
"and  how  the  first  of  almost  all  professions,  arts, 
and  so  on,  were  amongst  the  S's.  We  shall  have 
no  meagre  game  to-night,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
such  an  early  hour  for  assembling  getting  to  be 
popular.  Yes,  dear  Maude,  I  will  take  the  seat 
in  a  minute,"  she  said,  in  reply  to  Maude's  motion 
of  entreaty.  "  I  want  to  look  at  this  book  for  a 
minute  " — and  Miss  Donne  paused  by  the  book- 
shelves where  the  dramatists  were  arranged. 

"You  can't  find  a  better,  Miss  Emily,"  ex- 
claimed Alice,  as  she  saw  what  Miss  Donne  was 
doing.  "  I've  thought  of  three  or  four — I'll  tell 
you  one." 
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"You  need  not  be  anxious  for  Miss  Emily, 
1  fancy,  Miss  Complacency,"  said  her  father. 
"Three  or  four,  indeed — Solomon,  Sheba,  and 
John  Smith,  I  suppose  !  " 

"  Oh,  cruel  papa  !  There  go  two  of  my  names. 
But  I  can  take  the  two  others — 

"  Let  us  hear  who  they  may  be." 

"  I  will  say  solemnly — " 

"You  TC&W&  playfully ,  Alice,"  said  Arthur. 

"  No,  I  mean  '  in  earnest,'  Arthur — in  the  nat- 
ural way  of  the  game.  Now  don't  interrupt  me — 
I  can  almost  make  speeches  about  the  people,  they 
are  so  smart — and  I  know  a  great  deal  about  them, 
too." 

"  Maybe  we  do,  too,  Alice,  if  you  will  tell  us 
who  they  are." 

"  Of  course,  papa ;  but  I  don't  think  you  are 
all  respectful  enough  for  me  to  bring  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Miss  SedgwicJc" 

"  Really,  Alice,"  said  Mr.  Austen,  "  you  ought 
6  to  go  up  head  '  for  that.  Scott  is  the  prince  of 
novelists." 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Austen,  he  was  not  a  prince — 
he  wrote  the  'Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'  and  the 
4  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  which  Herbert  used  to  read 
to  me.  He  was  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

"  And  the  prince  of  novelists,  for  all  that,  Alice 
— at  the  head  of  his  profession,  I  mean,  dear." 

Poor  Alice  was  confused  enough  by  her  awk- 
ward mistake,  and  lost  her  complacency  entirely — 
even  when  the  company  proceeded  to  say  of  the 
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great  novelist  those  admirable  and  wonderful 
things,  the  mere  mention  of  which  is  a  tribute  of 
veneration  deserved  by  none  more  than  by  Scott, 
who  as  a  man  in  social  and  domestic  life,  and  in 
his  business  relations,  was  almost  as  remarkable  as 
in  the  world  of  letters — where  his  gigantic  fame 
looms  up,  a  landmark  to  genius  and  persevering 
ardour. 

"  As  for  Miss  Sedgwick,  Alice,  she  is  an  hon- 
our to  our  country  ;  and  her  unaffected  style  as  a 
writer,  together  with  her  high  morality  and  true 
sense,  make  her  a  model  worthy  of  imitation  by 
the  thousand  pretenders  who  would  sit  in  the  high 
places  of  our  literature,"  remarked  Mr.  Clayton. 
"  But  I  want  to  ask  you,  Alice,  darling,  of  what 
names  I  despoiled  you  by  what  I  said  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking,  papa,  of  Solomon,  with  his 
great  wisdom,  and  then  of  John  Smith,  the  Cap- 
tain John  who  was  Pocahontas's  friend  (as  he  ought 
to  have  been),  because  she  saved  his  life — he  was 
quite  a  great  man,  too." 

"  Surely,  my  daughter.  We  would  not  wish  to 
deny  that ;  there  have  been  many  great  names  in 
that  same  humble  cognomen  of  Smith.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  the  family  name  of  an  English 
peer.  There  are  a  great  many  worthy  divines, 
several  statesmen,  artists,  dramatists,  and  Adam 
Smith,  the  great  political  economist ;  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  the  eminent  naturalist ;  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  the  admiral ;  and  also  the  Keverend  Syd- 
ney Smith,  the  .great  essayist,  wit,  and  terror  of 
9* 
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Pennsylvania  repudiators.  Why  do  people  sneer 
at  the  name  of  Smith  ?  " 

"  Just  as  at  Brown,  Jones,  and  others — because 
they  are  common,"  said  Mr.  Carey.  "  Yet  what 
noble  lists  could  be  made  of  either  of  those  names ! 
— perhaps  some  ignoble,  too — but  there  must  be 
such  in  all  family  names." 

"Well,  Maude,  are  you  doubly  loaded,  as  Alice 
was?" 

"  I  might  be,-  Mr.  Clayton,  for  I  can  think  of  a 
great  many  people,  but  I  choose  Mrs.  Siddons, 
the  remarkable  actress  of  tragedy,  and  Miss  Sewell, 
who  writes  so  many  good  books  now- a  days." 

"  And  you  might  say  Mr.  Sewell,  who  edits 
them,"  said  Mr.  Carey  ;  "  and  there  are  two  other 
eminent  Sewells  in  our  literature,  and  Anna — oh 
no,  her  name  was  Seward." 

"  Was  not  Mrs.  Siddons  aunt  to  Fanny  Kemble 
Butler  ? "  Arthur  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Austen ;  "  and  she  was  the 
most  wonderful  Lady  Macbeth  that  ever  startled 
a  theatrical  audience." 

"  Now  mark  me,"  said  Herbert — as  the  con- 
versation ceased  a  moment — "I  have  hold  of  a 
real  American,  who  writes  American  books  with 
no  sneers  at  his  country,  as  Cooper  had.  He 
writes  a  great  deal,  and  stands  as  high  as  a  novel- 
ist as  he  does  as  a  poet.  The  South  may  well 
begin  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  *  prophet' — I 
mean  William  Gilmore  Simms. 

"  That  is  very  well,  Herbert,"  said  his  father ; 
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"  and  he  is  even  more  admirable  as  a  critic,  an 
essayist  and  a  dramatist.  His  industry  is  re- 
inarkable  ;  his  achievements  remind  me  of  Lopez 
de  Yega — of  whom  yon  shall  know  more  when  he 
has  a  right  to  come  into  the  play.  Mr.  Simrns  is 
a  fine,  genial-sonled  man ;  stannch,  and  earnest- 
natured." 

"Well,  my  second  name  arouses  no  enthu- 
siasm, I  see  beforehand.  Poor  old  Sallust — we 
can't  raise  any  emotion  for  him,  when  we  think  of 
the  dog's-eared  and  broken-backed  copies  up  stairs 
in  the  school-room." 

"  Here  comes  the  tramp  of  heroes  once  more," 
said  Arthur.  "  I  could  not  remember  that  Coeur 
de  Leon  had  been  named  without  doing  justice  to 
his  noble  antagonist,  Saladin,  or  Salah-ed-deen,  as 
it  is  rightly  called,  the  valiant  and  magnanimous. 
My  next  is  Marshal  Saxe ;  he  fought  a  great 
many  hard  battles,  and  was  really  a  great  soldier. 
I  am  sure,  though,  not  a  very  good  or  moral  man, 
according  to  his  biographer." 

"  You  might  have  taken  John  G.  Saxe,  the 
funny  poet,  up  in  Yerniont,"  said  Herbert.  "  I 
saw  him  once — a  fine-looking  man,  more  than  six 
feet  high,  with  a  voice  like  small  thunder.  When 
he  had  finished  his  dinner,  and  I  was  standing  by 
him,  he  caught  me,  and  tossed  me  in  the  air,  say- 
ing, c  Come,  boy,  let  me  jump  you — my  arms  ache 
with  strength  ! '  " 
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CHAPTER  XXXY. 

"  I  HAVE  a  third  S,  if  I  may  use  it,"  said  Ar- 
thur. "  I  wanted  to  name  Socrates,  who  was  so 
heroic,  for  a  heathen  philosopher,  in  his  death  by 
the  poisoned  cup.  I  hope  I  have  not  taken  any 
one's  choice ;  if  I  have,  there  are  so  many  S's,  you 
can  easily  guess  again." 

"There  will  be  no  occasion,  I  imagine,"  said 
Miss  Emily.  "I  have  half  a  dozen  to  offer,  of 
whom,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  the  rules  of 
the  game,  I  will  choose  two  or  three.  First, 
Schiller,  the  pure-hearted,  noble-souled,  unselfish 
dramatist,  acknowledged  to  be  without  his  peer  in 
his  own  laud  of  learning  and  genius.  My  second 
is  Madame  de  Sevigne,  the  accomplished  and  bril- 
liant letter- writer,  and  the  faithful  mother.  She  is 
certainly  yet  unsurpassed  in  the  epistolary  art." 

"  And  probably  always  will  be,"  said  Mr. 
Austen."  "  I  am  forced  to  think  that  we  shall 
have  no  more  fine  volumes  of  correspondence.  I 
wonder  at  the  neglect  of  this  charming  art.  "We 
men  no.w-a-days  are  grown  so  practical  or  so  in- 
dolent, and  the  women  have  with  the  last  quality, 
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which  they  share  with  our  sex,  such  a  lacking  of 
spirit — or,  rather,  of  what  the  French  call  esprit 
— our  word  does  not  render  it  literally — that  there 
will  be  no  more  brilliant  letter- writers." 

"  Because  you  chance  to  find  none,  Cousin 
Hench,  you  need  not  imagine  there  are  none.  I 
know  women  who  can  write  spirited  epistles, 
full  of  their  own  individuality,  and  strong  sense, 
tempered,  not  infused,  by  a  delicate  sentiment, 
which  should  always  appear  so  subtly  that  you 
cannot,  if  you  wish,  lay  hold  upon  it  to  separate  it 
from  the  other  ingredients.  Women's  letters, 
especially  the  letters  of  young  girls,  are  too  much 
composed  of  sentiment — which  cloys  like  any  other 
sweetmeat.  None  but  a  Frenchman,  who  is  con- 
stituted to  live  upon  sugar,  can  bear  such  a  dish. 
Yet  a  little  sentiment,  well  hidden,  is  the  charm 
of  a  letter." 

"  Admirable,  Emily !  Let  me  see — sentiment 
is  to  a  letter  what  sugar  is  to  a  cake,  or  sweetmeats 
to  a  dessert.  You  must  not  see  the  sugar,  but  it 
must  be  there,  or  the  cake  is  spoiled.  I  under- 
stand ;  and  what  is  wit  ? " 

"The  spice,  Cousin  Hench,  of  course;  and 
what  stuff  it  would  make  without  eggs  to  lighten 
it ! — that's  '  fancy,'  I  suppose — and  flour,  to  com- 
bine wisely  these  various  ingredients,  is  common 
sense ! " 

"  I  must  say,  for  all  this  ingenuity,  Miss  Donne, 
that  your  sex  are  more  famous  for  your  cake-mak- 
ing than  for  your  letter-writing,  and  I  hope  the 
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profound  bow  with  wliicli  I  utter  this  remark  will 
save  me  from  your  ladyship's  displeasure ;  "  and 
Mr.  Austen  resumed  his  seat. 

The  laughter  that  accompanied  this  discussion 
of  the  art  epistolary  having  ceased,  the  play  went 
on  with  spirit. 

Mr.  Carey  said,  "  1  am  delighted  to  have  JEd- 
tnund  Spenser  left  to  me — Spenser  the  poet,  who 
sings  most  nobly  of  ideal  chivalry,  most  tenderly 
of  faithful  love,  and  most  exquisitely  of  all  that  is 
beautiful.  He  was  the  glory  of  Old  England ;  he 
is  our  pride  still ;  his  fame  will  die  when  souls  no 
longer  brighten  writh  the  radiance  of  love,  and 
hearts  have  ceased  to  own  its  thrill." 

"  You  have  forgotten  a  second  name  in  your 
appreciative  enthusiasm  for  the  first,  Mr.  Carey," 
said  Mr.  Clayton. 

"No!  but  Frederick  Schlegel  comes  in  very 
tamely,  in  my  mind.  Yet  we  owe  much  to  his 
philosophical  soul.  Nor  should  his  brother  Au- 
gustus be  unmentioned.  It  is  beautiful  to  see 
brothers  work  together  as  they  did,"  replied  Mr. 
Carey. 

"  My  turn,"  said  Mr.  Austen ;  "  and  I  have 
been  able  to  keep  to  Shakspeare  !  How  could  he 
be  forgotten  so  long,  and  what  can  I  say  of  him ! 
He  is  confessedly  the  Prometheus  of  the  Drama. 
He  is,  to  every  one  who  has  inherited  the  magic 
of  his  language,  the  impersonation  of  genius.  But 
what  have  I  to  do  with  words,  when  I  have  named 
Shakspeare,  assured  as  I  am  that  every  heart  be- 
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fore  me  leaped  at  his  name,  and  throbs  to  his 
fame  ?  I  will  follow  him  with  Lawrence  Sterne, 
of  Tristram  Shandy  memory,  and  Dean  Swift,  au- 
thor of  Gulliver.  You  will  remember,  children,  I 
have  to  take  two  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween Shakespeare  and  any  other  man.  I  arn  not 
inclined  to  eulogize  either  Swift  or  Sterne.  They 
were  not  true  enough  to  humanity  in  their  social 
or  domestic  existences  to  win  upon  me,  and  have 
not  genius  enough  to  be  forgiven  for  it." 

"  So  many  names  are  left  for  me/'  said  Mr. 
Clayton,  "  that  I  am  sadly  puzzled.  I  had  thought 
of  Lmlius  and  Faustus  Socinus,  the  uncle  and 
nephew,  who  founded  the  Socinian  sect,  regarded 
by  orthodox  and  evangelical  Protestants  as  ex- 
tremely heretical ;  and  then  came  up  to  me  old 
/Sophocles,  whom  you  boys  omitted,  and  Southey, 
passed  over  by  Miss  Emily  and  Mr.  Carey ;  Smol- 
lett, the  historian  and  novelist,  and  a  group  ol 
poets : — Surrey,  who  sang  of  fair  Geraldine ; 
Suckling,  the  poet,  wit,  and  courtier ;  poor  Rich- 
ard Savage ;  the  gifted,  sad,  fated  Shelley ;  and 
our  young  poet,  Stoddard,  who  will  win  '  a  name 
to  live,'  if  he  is  true  to  the  genius  which  fires  his 
verse." 

"You  have  not  gathered  up  all  whom  we 
would  like  to  claim  to-night,"  said  Miss  Emily, 
"  for  Mrs.  Sigourney  is  forgotten." 

"  She  is  a  good  and  worthy  lady — pious,  sen- 
sible, and  with  some  poetic  talent,  Emily,"  said 
her  cousin — "  but  she  is  not  a  genius." 
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"  I  grant  it — neither  are  many  who  have  yet 
been  thought  worthy  to  enter  here — Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney  is  a  true  woman,  however.  But  the  grandest 
erratum  has  been  made  in  leaving  out  the  two 
Sidneys — Mary,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and 
her  brother,  the  gallant  and  high-hearted  Algernon 
Sidney,  who  suffered  death  for  his  republican 
principles.  "What  can  be  more  exquisite,  after 
the  manner  of  the  times,  than  Ben  Jonson's 
epitaph  on  the  lovely  Countess  ? 

"  Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse — 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother : 
Death  !  ere  thou  hast  killed  another 
Fair,  and  learn'd,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 

"Yery  beautiful  indeed,  Miss  Emily ^  And 
see  whom  else  we  have  forgotten.  Mr.  Carey 
suggests  Madame  de  Stael !  and  I  respond  with 
Sheridan,  the  Stillingfleets,  and  Sterling  ;  Spinoza 
also,  who  has  turned  so  many  from  the  truth ; 
our  Sully,  whom  all  artists  are  bold  to  praise ; 
Alexander  Smith,  whose  verses  are  making  such 
a  noise  in  the  world ;  the  Stewarts,  chiefly  Dugald, 
the  philosopher — but  why  go  on?  the  roll  is 
interminable,  and  we  have  done  enough  and  more, 
for  one  night.-" 
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CHAPTEE  XXXYI. 

DONE  to  a  T,"  exclaimed  Herbert,  on  the  next 
Wednesday  night,  as  he  sunk  into  his  father's  arm- 
chair, with  the  appearance  of  great  exhaustion. 
u  Done  to  a  T,  and  'most  finished  by  a  T,  too. 
Why,  I  had  to  puzzle  amongst  as  many  names  to- 
day as  on  Monday." 

"  Then  you  will  be  glad,  I  suppose,  when  we 
get  through  the  game,"  said  his  tutor. 

"  !N"o,  indeed,  Mr.  Carey !  It  has  been  delightful 
to  learn  about  such  a  host  of  people,  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  name  will  never 
be  used  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  I'm  blinded, 
deafened,  confounded,  when  I  think  how  many 
geniuses  have  lived,  blazed  rather,  upon  the  world, 
and  gone  down  to  be  forgotten." 

"  Yes,  Herbert,  such  is  the  reward  which  the  fu- 
ture gives.  The  mass  of  the  people  pass  on  through 
long  lives,  and  never  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  such  geniuses.  They  improve  themselves  by 
the  learning  accumulated  by  these  men ;  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  inventions  they  made ; 
they  surround  themselves  with  luxuries  which 
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these  men  toiled  to  perfect  in  their  inventive 
brains ;  and  they  never  know,  and  never  name 
with  grateful  or  respectful  mention,  those  to  whom 
they  are  so  much  indebted !  It  seems  a  thankless 
mission,  that  of  enlightening,  improving  and  ben- 
efiting mankind  generally.  It  would  be  if  those 
who  receive  the  benefits  were  to  be  the  sole  pay- 
masters. But  it  is  not  so.  Men  of  talent  and  genius 
are  repaid  by  their  own  consciences,  by  the  lofty 
content  with  which  such  spirits  labour  and  win 
their  end.  Look  at  this — did  you  make  Hollo  a 
comfortable  kennel  in  the  winter,  that  he  might 
love  or  praise  you  for  it  ?  Were  you  not  repaid 
when  you  saw  him  at  his  ease  and  satisfied  ?  So 
with  those  who,  in  the  high  places,  labour  and 
build  for  men.  And  to  all  such  as  have  sought  to 
carry  out  the  great  end  of  their  being,  God's  glory, 
a  reward  remaineth,  whose  value  we  may  not  es- 
timate. Yes,  Herbert,  it  is  well  to  strive ;  the 
struggle  is  not  bootless — c  you  shall  reap,  if  you 
faint  not.' " 

"  But,  Mr.  Carey,"  asked  Maude,  who,  with  all 
the  others,  had  gathered  around  the  earnest 
speaker,  "  surely  it  is  not  necessary — it  must  indeed 
be  very  wrong  to  let  talent  go  unrewarded  in  the 
world,  even  if  a  man's  own  conscience  and  the 
smiles  of  God  are  given  to  the  well-doer." 

"  Yes,  Maude.  Our  duty  is  still  the  same,  and 
those  will  have  a  fearful  reckoning  to  face  who 
have  not  aided  in  the  struggle  with  which  the 
great  earth-blessings  had  birth.  The  noblest  use 
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of  a  fortune  is  to  seek  out  and  assist  the  merito- 
rious ;  I  mean  the  noblest  use,  after  that  of  direct 
aid  to  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  religious 
world.  More  than  half  of  the  great  men  whom 
we  have  known  have  risen  from  obscurity.  The 
particulars  of  such  origins  would  astonish  you,  and 
yet  the  world  prates  of  aristocratic  birth,  of  noble 
descent,  of  "  blood  !  "  It  is  simple  enough  for  the 
servile  lips  of  those  who  are  born  under  the  shadow 
of  titles  and  old  genealogical  trees,  but  in  our 
country  where  there  is  scarcely  a  family  which  has 
not  members,  near  or  remote,  who  labour  with 
head  or  hands  for  daily  bread,  where  every  old 
stock  has  low  but  sturdy  grafts,  or  degeneracy 
marks  its  branches,  such  pretensions  are  too  con- 
temptible to  be  borne.  For  myself,  I  should  never 
think  a  second  time  on  the  records  of  my  ancestry, 
save  to  know  that  I  did  not  disgrace  them,  and  that 
is  a  use  of  them  that  the  pretentious  so  called  aris- 
tocracy of  our  country  seldom  make.  Yet  so  long 
as  mankind  are  imperfect  .beings,  I  suppose  this 
narrow-minded  feeling  will  have  its  advocates." 

"  You  speak  as  truly  as  you  do  well,  Mr. 
Carey,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  I  echo  every  word 
you  have  uttered,  and  hope  none  of  these  young 
people  will  ever  sully  their  lips  with  this  inane 
prattle  about  aristocracy,  as  the  word  is  commonly 
understood !  The  world's  aristocracy  are  those 
whose  names  we  have  used  in  our  play — it  matters 
not  whether  they  were  born  heirs  to  a  dukedom 
or  a  lapstone  !  Birth  is  an  accident  to  us — we 
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should  remain  without  praise  or  blame  for  it — it 
brings  neither  honour,  nor  dishonour ;  ignore  it, 
my  lads,  in  your  contest  with  the  world,  and  in 
all  your  intercourse  with  society." 

Arthur's  face  was  flushed  by  various  emotions 
as  he  listened  to  Mr.  Clayton.  "  I  have  been 
somewhat  enslaved  by  the  prejudice,"  he  said. 
"  I  used  to  think  that  only  certain  paths  were  open 
to  me,  because  I  was  a  gentleman's  son.  I  am 
learning  wisdom  now,  and  shall  not  make  such  a 
fool  of  myself  again.  I  shall  try  and  act  honour- 
ably, not  because  my  father  and  grandfather  held 
high  offices,  and  bore  a  long  unsullied  name,  but 
because  it  becomes  a  man — because,"  he  said,  in 
a  low  tone,  "  it  is  God's  will  that  I  should." 

"  I  wish,"  remarked  Mr.  Austen,  "  that  our 
Saviour  was  now  amongst  men  in  an  obscure  and 
humble  family,  to  rebuke  this  very  feeling  against 
which  Mr.  Carey  has  been  speaking.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  king,  in  a  remote  degree,  for  so 
God  had  promised  many  generations  before,  but 
he  grew  up  to  be  known  as  the  carpenter's  son." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  before,"  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton. "  It  is  an  evident  inference,  certainly.  Now, 
boys,  lay  up  that  idea  and  those  Mr.  Carey  has 
given  you,  and  come  let  us  improve  the  time  for  the 
game,  and  we  .will  see  if  we  can  find  out  to-night 
how  many  of  our  sixteen  or  twenty  names  were 
those  of  aristocratic  families.  Begin,  Alice,  dar- 
ling." 

"Papa,  I  have  taken  Miss  Jane  Taylor ',  who 
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wrote  c  Original  Poems.'  She  was  helped  by  her 
sister  Ann,  Miss  Emily  says  ;  and  she  wrote  a  book 
with  a  queer  name,  too,  'Taylor's  Q.  Q.'s.'  What 
does  that  mean  ?  " 

All  smiled  at  Alice's  emphatic  question,  and 
her  father  explained  to  her  that  Miss  Taylor,  and 
others  of  her  family,  he  thought,  were  in  the  habit 
of  contributing  certain  articles  to  a  paper  or  mag- 
azine, which  they  signed  "  Q.  Q.,"  instead  of  their 
own  names.  These  were  collected  and  a  book  was 
made  of  them  which  was  curiously  enough  called 
"  Taylor's  Q.  Q.'s." 

"  Now,  my  second  T  is  a  name  in  the  list  I 
learned  last  week  of  the  great  men  of  Greece,  i  the 
seven  wise  men,'  and  so  I  took  Tholes" 

"  A  very  good  selection,  my  daughter.  These 
are  two  who  were  not  aristocrats,"  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton. 

"  Neither  was  William  Tell,  Mr.  Clayton,  the 
stout  hero  of  Switzerland,  who  so  bravely  resisted 
the  oppression  of  Austria,"  said  Maude.  "  My 
second  T  is  for  Tyndale.  He  was  made  a  martyr 
because  he  opposed  Popery,  and  made  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  the  English  language,  so  that 
the  common  people,  as  well  as  priests,  could  read 
it." 

"  Yes,  that  was  a  noble  work,"  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton. "  I  have  read  of  it  that  it  was  the  best  of  all 
the  early  translations,  and  remarkable  for  its  per- 
spicuity, its  purity  of  style,  and  its  noble  simplicity. 
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He,  too,  was  not  of  noble  family.     Well,  Her- 
bert?" 

"  Well,  papa.  First  because  lie  lived  a  long 
time  ago,  I  must  name  old  Tacitus,  the  ".Roman 
historian.  I  believe,  sir,  that  he  was  of  patrician 
birth  ;  but  my  other  will  make  up  for  it,  General 
Zachary  Taylor,  plebeian  and  republican  enough 
for  you,  Mr.  Carey  and  papa.  Wasn't  he  ?  But 
I  declare  he  was  a  splendid  old  soldier." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

I  CANNOT  swell  the  list  of  plebeians,"  said  Ar- 
thur. "Both  of  my  heroes  were  nobly  born. 
The  first  is  Titu$,  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Roman  Emperor ;  but  he  was  a 
fine  man,  and  is  called c  one  of  Rome's  good  empe- 
rors.' He  controlled  himself,  which  was  a  greater 
conquest  than  any  he  made  of  cities  and  kingdoms. 
There  is  a  text  of  Scripture  which  says  so,  but  I 
forget  what  it  is.  Then  my  second  T  is  a  great 
soldier  also,  the  Marshal  Turenne.  He  was  a 
duke's  son,  I  believe,  and  as  good  a  man  as  he  was 
brave,  for  his  biographer  says  that  '  he  concealed 
strong  passions  under  the  complete  control  of  a 
stronger  will ; '  and  his  domestic  life  was  emi- 
nently pure,  which  is  not  a  patrician  virtue,  I 
think.  Is  it,  Mr.  Clayton  ?  " 

"  In  the  temptations  to  vice  which  beset  men 
of  rank  and  wealth,  there  is  little  wonder  that  so 
many  fall  victims,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  They 
have  much  more  to  contend  against  than  those  of 
middle  life,  whose  time  is  all  busily,  and  generally 
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profitably  and  happily  occupied ;  hence  the  custom 
of  speaking  of  patrician  vices." 

"  I  bring  two  poets  to-night,"  said  Miss  Emily, 
"  Torquato  Tasso,  and  Alfred  Tennyson.  Poor 
Tasso !  There  are  few  sadder  stories  than  his. 
How  terrible  was  that  seven  years'  imprisonment, 
under  the  brand  of  a  madman,  because  he  dared 
to  love  a  woman  of  rank !  And,  finally,  when  he 
was  liberated,  and  had  had  time  to  impress  the 
world  with  his  great  genius,  when  the  conquered 
critics  had  proclaimed  him  entitled  to  the  laurel- 
crown  which  Petrarch  and  others  had  won  before 
him,  and  his  destiny  seemed  at  last  about  to  culmi- 
nate in  glory,  then  death  came,  and  he  lies  under  a 
plain  marble  slab,  bearing  only  this  inscription, 
'  Here  lie  the  bones  of  Torquato  Tasso.'  And 
such  was  the  world's  reward  to  poor  Tasso." 

"  Few  amongst  all  the  painful  stories  of  strug- 
gling merit  and  genius  have  impressed  me  more 
than  Tasso's  lot,  and  untoward  death,"  said  Mr. 
Carey.  "  How  few  of  the  noble  ones  of  earth  have 
had  peaceful  and  timely  deathbeds.  Some  are  cut 
off  in  the  flower  of  their  manhood,  and  in  their 
growing  fame ;  others  languish  through  years  of 
pinching  want  and  depressing  disease  ;  some  have 
died  in  the  treacherous  wave,  some  in  a  madhouse, 
and  yet  others  have  madly  put  an  end  to  their 
life's  intolerable  burden ;  and  all  this  in  a  short 
list  of  a  few  hundred  men,  whom  Heaven  and  na- 
ture had  honoured  with  larger  souls,  and  more 
richly  endowed  than  fell  to  the  common  lot.  They, 
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too,  these  gifted  ones,  have  had  peculiar  and  ex- 
traordinary temptations.  These  were  but  mortals, 
and  could  not  wear  worthily  the  God-like  gifts." 

"Tennyson  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  this 
sad  story,"  said  Miss  Donne,  "in  common  with 
a  few  others  of  our  time.  Rogers  lives  in  a  happy 
home — so  did  Wordsworth,  but  Burns,  Byron, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  many  more, 
even  in  our  own  time,  have  passed  through  deep 
waters,  or  been  engulphed  beneath  them.  I  hope 
Tennyson  will  survive  to  see  a  beautiful  old  age. 
I  believe  he  is  the  present  poet-laureate.  Is  he 
not?" 

"Yes,  and  unless  I  am  quite  mistaken,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Clayton,  "  he  does  not  rank  by  birth 
with  England's  aristocracy;  so  he  is  the  sixth 
upon  my  list  to-night.  Whom  have  you,  Mr.  Ca- 
rey?" 

"  Two  very  decided  characters,  and  men,  Mr. 
Clayton.  I  present  Titian  and  Talma — the  for- 
mer one  of  those  old  masters,  whose  power  needs 
no  holding  up ;  it  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he 
taught  to  all  who  practised  his  art,  to  the  whole 
world  at  large,  that  before  his  time  little  had 
been  known  of  the  true  art  of  colouring.  He 
showed  them  how  to  harmonize,  soften,  tint,  in 
short,  how  to  paint — not  Yenice  only,  but  all 
countries  and  ages  have  learned  of  Titian." 

"  What  is  the  story  of  Talma's  death,  which  I 
believe  is  too  romantic  for  strict  truth  ? "  inquired 
Miss  Donne. 

10 
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"  He  was  a  very  impassioned  actor,"  replied 
Mr.  Carey,  "and  entered  completely  into  the 
spirit  of  those  great  tragic  characters  which  he 
personated.  I  have  forgotten  the  last  play  which 
he  performed,  but  I  have  heard  the  story  told, 
that  when  the  hero  of  it  comes  to  die  of  grief  or 
some  other  passion,  Talma's  participation  in  the 
emotion  was  so  intense,  that  he  actually  died  the 
death  he  seemed  to  act ! " 

"  I  believe  both  Titian  and  Talma  belong  to 
my  company,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  "  making  eight." 

"  I  bring  two  discordant  minds,"  said  Mr.  Aus- 
ten. "  I  will  first  name  the  easy,  retired,  indolent 
Thomson,  the  author  of  the  '  Seasons ; '  and  then 
comes  the  shrewd,  diplomatic,  tireless  Talleyrand. 
He  was  of  a  noble  family,  so  you  have  no  claim 
upon  him,  Philip." 

"  I  do  not  need  him,  Austen.  I  am  not  so 
very  anxious  to  bring  men  down,  if  fortune  or 
birth  has  elevated  them.  I  am  only  trying  to 
give  you  true  statistics,  which  will  illustrate  a 
principle.  I  know  not  that  those  I  choose  for  my- 
self are  such  as  we  have  been  speaking  of.  Let 
me  think.  There  was  Tertullian,  the  oldest  of 
the  Latin  fathers,  as  the  Christian  writers  of  the 
Church  of  Home  are  called.  His  father  was  a 
centurion  only ;  so  he  and  Thomson  will  bring 
my  party  up  to  ten.  Old  Jeremy  Taylor  is  my 
second,  and  his  father  was  a  barber,  so  he  makes 
eleven.  See,  eleven  of  our  sixteen  great  men  to- 
night are  of  the  middle  or  lower  ranks  in  socie- 
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ty — a  pretty  fair  showing  on  my  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Don't  you  think  so  ?  But  what  a  name  this 
son  of  a  hair-cutter  made  for  himself;  he  became 
a  bishop ;  he  preached  before  the  king  and  the 
houses  of  parliament ;  he  wrote  book  after  book 
full  of  sweet  charity  and  of  heart-felt  piety,  deco- 
rated by  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  beautiful  im- 
aginations that  ever  lent  grace  to  a  composition." 

"  Don't  go  yet,"  said  Miss  Emily,  as  she  saw 
the  family  evidently  drawing  more  closely  around 
the  fire,  preparatory  to  evening  prayers.  "  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  willing  to  hear  honour-able  men- 
tion of  Tintorette  and  Teniers,  the  great  painters, 
and  Tainburini,  the  philosopher." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Emily,  if  we  had  been  able  to  stop 
and  call  for  all  whom  we  remember,  I  could  have 
had  up  Tamerlane,  the  king  of  the  Tartars,  and 
Tilly,  the  great  German  general,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Oh  yes,  we  shall  play  out,  and  then  have 
enough  left  to  begin  and  go  over  it  again.  And 
there  are  none  of  us  tired,  are  we,  papa  ? "  said 
Herbert. 

"  No,  but  our  time  is  used  up  for  to-night," 
said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  Come,  my  little  people,  let 
us  read  for  prayers." 
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CHAPTEK  XXXYIH. 

WHEN  Mr.  Austen  returned  from  the  city  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  his  friends  saw  a  shade  of 
gloom  upon  his  usually  open  and  joyous  face.  It 
was  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance  that  even 
Matthias  noticed  it,  and  observed  to  himself — 

"Great  pity;  Mass'  Austen  must  hab  some 
trouble  too.  Berry  fine  man,  Mass'  Austen ;  hope 
he  goin'  to  stay  wid  us.  "Wonder  what  he  lookin' 
ober  all  his  traps  for  dis  afternoon." 

"  Because  he  is  going  away,  Matthias,  to  your 
sorrow  as  well  as  his  friends'."  Even  such  was 
the  truth.  Business  recalled  him  to  Rio  Janeiro 
for  a  time,  and  sadly  was  the  news  received  by 
the  loving  little  family  at  Sedgemoor.  He  had 
dared  to  take  a  week's  reprieve,  and  that  was  all 
he  could  have. 

"  But  I  shall  return  in  a  few  months,  Emily," 
he  said,  "  and  never  leave  you  again ;  for  I  have 
resolved  to  settle  all  my  affairs,  and  invest  my 
money  in  such  a  way  that  I  shall  be  relieved  of 
all  care  of  it.  If  any  thing  happens  to  me,"  he 
added,  after  a  minute's  pause,  "  I  have  made  such 
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arrangements  that  you  and  Maude  will  share 
equally  with  my  sister  the  fortune  which  has  ac- 
cumulated upon  my  hands.  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  a  tender,  faithful  protector  as  long  as  Carey 
lives ;  and  it  would  be  arrogating  more  than  I 
may,  to  commend  to  his  care  and  yours  that  sweet, 
womanly  Maude ;  for  you"  have  an  earlier,  though 
not  a  tenderer,  interest  in  her  than  I  acknowledge. 
Were  she  a  little  older,  or  I  a  little  younger,  I 
cannot  tell  what  I  might  be  led  to  do ;  for  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  her  destiny  should  be  in  other 
hands  than  my  own." 

Miss  Emily  seemed  surprised,  but  highly  grati- 
fied at  the  unexpected  turn  Mr.  Austen's  remarks 
were  taking.  She  did  not  oppose  his  kind  inten- 
tions expressed  toward  Maude  and  herself.  She 
stood  too  near  him  in  the  relation  of  sister,  to  con- 
jure up  any  morbid  or  mock  objections  to  his 
plans.  "When  they  had  made  all  necessary  busi- 
ness arrangements,  and  it  had  been  settled  that 
Emily  should  spend  the  approaching  vacation 
with  a  dear  friend  near  her  late  home,  where  Mr. 
Carey  should  go  for  her  and  bring  her  back  to 
Sedgemoor  as  his  wife,  Miss  Donne  turned  the 
conversation  again  to  Maude : 

"  Child  as  she  is,  Cousin  Hench,  she  has  a 
wonderful  comprehension  of  life,  of  its  heights  and 
depths,  and  she  is  capable  of  improvement  during 
all  her  lifetime.  She  seems  mature  now,  because 
she  is  so  loving  and  considerate :  she  will  always 
be  sedate;  and,  in  the  calm  atmosphere  which 
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will  surround  her  nature,  her  womanhood  will  ex- 
pand with  blossom  and  fruit  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
and  richness.  Maude  is  my  particular  enthusiasm, 
Hench.  I  watch  over  her  with  a  miser's  devo- 
tion." 

"  Say  rather  a  mother's  devotion,  Emily. 
Well,  well,  we  cannot  penetrate  into  the  future. 
I  am  glad  of  it;  but  of  this  be  sure,  not  a  sorrow 
shall  dim  the  glory  of  your  young  pupil's  life,  if  I 
can  shield  her  from  it,  and  her  faith  in  humanity 
shall  receive  no  trial  if  with  God's  blessing  I  can 
avert  it.  I  would  not  for  the  world  that  she 
should  know  how  I  feel.  She  never  will  know  it, 
unless  I  should  be  persuaded  that  the  knowledge 
would  give  her  happiness.  I  shall  be  back  here 
I  hope  by  the  new  year,  and  unsuspected  I  can 
enjoy  the  pleasure  I  find  in  her  presence,  in  the 
growing  graces  and  the  progress  of  her  pure  deep 
spirit." 

It  was  very  hard  for  all  the  family  to  settle 
quietly  to  their  accustomed  duties  when  they  com- 
prehended the  fact  that  Mr.  Austen  was  really 
going  away.  True,  he  had  been  with  them  but  a 
short  time,  but  was  really  much  beloved,  and  they 
all  rested  in  the  conviction  that  he  was  established 
with  them  permanently.  It  seemed  almost  an  age 
to  the  young  people  to  look  forward  nearly  a  year ! 
Mr.  Austen  repeated  to  them  what  he  had  told 
Miss  Donne,  that  he  would  surely  return  if  God 
spared  his  life,  and  make  Sedgemoor  his  home. 

Arthur,   Herbert,   and    Alice  mingled    their 
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voices  in  protestations  of  the  sorrow  they  felt  at 
his  leaving,  and  the  joy  his  return  would  give 
them.  Mr.  Austen  replied  to  each  one  as  best 
suited  their  dispositions,  encouraging  and  promis- 
ing ;  but  when  he  paused  to  speak  to  Maude,  he 
remembered  that  he  had  not  heard  her  voice  in 
the  lamentations,  and  he  looked  around  at  her 
just  in  time  to  catch  a  mournful  look,  which  she 
hid  in  her  large,  deep  eyes  as  they  fell  before  his. 
He  did  not  speak  to  her,  but  he  garnered  up  the 
memory  of  that  voiceless  appeal,  and  mentally  re- 
newed the  promise  lie  had  made  to  his  cousin,  to 
watch  over  Maude  all  the  coming  years  of  her 
life. 

There  was  little  else  talked  of  all  evening  than 
Mr.  Austen's  plans,  and  their  own  disappointment 
that  he  had  to  leave  them.  "  I  shall  have  time  to 
finish  this  game  with  you,"  he  cried ;  "  for  I  think 
three  more  evenings  will  end  it.  When  we  are 
all  together  again,  we  will  play  other  interesting 
and  instructive  games,  which  will  bring  us  all  to- 
gether in  one  capacity.  Now  go,  boys  and  girls, 
and  get  ready  for  to-morrow  evening,  while  I  ar- 
range some  business  with  Mr.  Clayton." 

They  assembled  in  the  library  on  Friday  even- 
ing with  much  less  •  enthusiasm  for  their  employ- 
ment than  they  had  manifested  before.  The  circle 
narrowed  about  their  guest,  as  if  they  would  seek 
to  imprison  him  amongst  them.  He  laughingly 
made  them  sit  back  in  their  usual  places,  saying 
he  was  a  prisoner  to  no  one,  and  he  would  leave 
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them  to-morrow  if  they  were  not  more  gracious 
and  reasonable  about  it. 

"  Come,  Alice,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  "  could  you 
find  the  name  of  any  worthy  beginning  with  U  \ " 

"  No,  I  could  not,  papa." 

""Who  could?" 

"  I  can  think  of  Archbishop  Usher  only5"  said 
Mr.  Austen.  "Perhaps  there  are  others,  but  I  can- 
not recall  them  to  my  memory.  Let  me  see  what 
is  the  idea  of  Usher  which  will  most  impress  these 
young  people  ? " 

"  Oh  !  I've  seen  his  name  in  that  large  Bible," 
said  Arthur,  quickly.  "  There  are  dates  put  in  the 
margin,  and  after  the  dates  it  says,  '  according  to 
Usher.' " 

"  Yes,  he  is  much  quoted  as  authority  in  chro- 
nology," said  Mr.  Clayton ;  "  and  I  will  tell  you 
an  anecdote  about  him  :  lie  was  very  fond  of  read- 
ing historical  works,  and  at  the  age  of 'fourteen  he 
began  to  make  extracts  from  everything  he  read, 
in  order  to  fix  the  facts  more  firmly  in  his  memory ; 
and  before  he  was  sixteen  he  had  made  such  pro- 
ficiency in  chronology,  that  he  drew  up  in  Latin 
an  exact  chronicle  of  the  Bible  as  far  as  the  book 
of  Kings !  Before  he  was  sixteen  also,  he  had  read 
scores  of  books  by  the  most  learned  writers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Romish  controversy.  He  accomplish- 
ed many  other  wonderful  exploits  in  scholarship, 
and  became  as  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  mod- 
esty as  he  was  for  his  learning.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  learned  and  religious  books,  and  was  as 
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much  beloved  as  a  preacher  as  he  was  respected 
as  a  scholar.  He  well  merited  the  title  given  him, 
— '  the  greatest  luminary  in  the  Irish  church.'  " 

"  What  an  interesting  man,"  said  Arthur. 
"  How  stupid  I  feel  when  I  hear  of  such  people. 
What  have  I  done!" 

"Laid  the  foundation  of  a  noble  manhood,  I 
hope,  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Austen ;  "  but  is  that 
the  only  U  ?  " 

"There  are  the  popes  named  Urban"  said 
Mr.  Carey ;  "  but  they  were  not  very  remarkable. 
Urban  II.  iirst  proclaimed  the  crusade  against  the 
Infidels  who  held  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and 
thus  commenced  a  new  phase  in  the  world's  his- 
tory ;  and  another  Urban  made  himself  extremely 
obnoxious  by  his  bulls  against  the  Jansenists, 
though  he  was  in  most  things  liberal-minded,  and 
was  a  great  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences." 

"  There  were  several  Polish  kings  named  Uladr 
islaus"  said  Arthur;  "but  I  know  nothing  re- 
markable which  they  did." 

"  Is  there  not  a  celebrated  cook  in  Paris,  nam- 
ed Ude?" 

"  Oh !  don't  call  him  a  cook,  Herbert,"  said  Mr. 
Austen.  "  He  has  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  art,  that  he  should  be  respectfully 
spoken  of  as  a  professor  of  gastronomy !  " 

"  I  can  think  of  a  U,"  said  Maude.  "  There 
was  Undine." 

"My  dear  Maude !  "  said  Miss  Emily. 

"I  know  she  was  only  a  creation  of  fancy," 
10* 
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said  Maude ;  "  but  she  seems  to  me  like  an  old  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  She  was  a  type  of  womanhood — of  a  woman 
with  a  newly-created  soul,"  said  Mr.  Austen. 
"There's  a  deep  meaning  in  that  fable  of  the 
novelist." 

"Don't  forget  Spenser's  undying  Una"  said 
Mr.  Carey;  "but  we  are  wandering  into  fairy 
land  sure  enough." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

"Go  on  then  regularly  with  V,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton.  "  Tell  us  whom  you  have  chosen,  Alice 
dear?" 

"  The  first  is  Vandyck,  papa.  Miss  Emily 
says  he  was  a  great  painter  in  the  time  of  King 
Charles  in  England, — the  very  greatest  portrait 
painter  that  ever  lived, — though  I  don't  believe 
he  was  an  Englishman.  I  was  talking  about  my 
new  apron  yesterday,  as  it  is  called  a  Vandyck, 
because  it  was  worn  in  the  time  of  that  painter, 
and  he  put  them  into  all  his  portraits.  Now,  my 
second  I've  only  just  heard  of — but  I  expect  to 
hear  more  about  him  some  day  or  another.  He 
is  a  great  favourite  with  Herbert,  and  Maude,  and 
Arthur,  and  his  name  is* Virgil." 

"  You  presuming  little  girl ! "  exclaimed  her 
brother. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Herbert,"  said  Alice.  "  I 
could  not  think  of  any  V's,  when  I  almost  fell 
over  your  great,  red-covered  Virgil  on  the  floor  in 
the  school-room;  so,  to  pay  you  for  your  care- 
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lessness,  my  dear  little  boy,  I  thought  I  would 
use  his  name." 

"  I've  nothing  to  say,"  said  Herbert,  demurely. 
"  You  may  go  on, -Maude." 

"  I  have  taken  the  philosopher  Yalta,  from 
whom  the  Yoltaic  pile  is  named.  I  believe  he 
invented  it;  'and  my  next  other  choice  is 
Vaughan" 

"  Who  was  he,  Maude  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  Maude  answered,  laugh- 
ing a  little.  "  I  saw  his  name  on  a  volume  of  re- 
ligious poems.  I  only  know  he  was  Henry 
Yaughan." 

"  I  think  that  is  about  all  that  any  of  us  know 
of  him,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  There  are  not  many 
noted  Vs." 

"  Yes,  there  are  a  great  many  Yans,  of  one 
kind  and  another,"  said  Mr.  Austen. 

"  Not  many  who  were  wonderful,  Austen :  do 
your  best.  Go  on,  Herbert." 

"  I  have  a  Yan,"  said  Herbert ;  "  Vancouver, 
the  great  navigator,  he  named  Yancouver's  Island, 
you  remember ;  and  my  other  Y  is  old  Yarro — 
the  most  learned  man  th£t  ever  was,  amongst  the 
Romans,  I  mean." 

"  Few  have  surpassed  him  in  learning  any- 
where, at  any  time,  Herbert,"  said  Mr.  Carey. 
"He  wrote  upon  grammar,  eloquence,  history,,  an- 
tiquities, philosophy,  politics,  agriculture,  nautical 
affairs,  architecture,  and  religion,  and  wrote 
learnedly  on  all  these  topics." 
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"  Ah  me,  Herbert !  what  do  we  know  ?  "  said 
Arthur,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh.  "  I  shall  never 
be  a  man  of  action  I  fear,  or  of  learning  either. 
Now,  why  cannot  I  be  a  Sir  Harry  Vane,  a  great 
man  to  stir  up  others,  a  great  friend  of  liberty 
and  all  that  ?  " 

"  Because  I  hope,  Arthur,  you  will  not  live  in 
times  like  those  which  called  out  Yane,  and  tried 
all  men's  souls.  Who  is  your  other  man  ?  " 

"  Velasquez,  the  great  Spanish  painter.  He  did 
not  interest  me  particularly.  I  use  him  because  I 
have  to  bring  two  Vs." 

"  Your  taste  for  the  arts  is  yet  to  have  its  birth 
I  see,  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Austen.  "  A  compre- 
hensive mind  cultivates  all  kinds  of  beautiful 
tastes — no  art  is  neglected.  Of  course  you  have 
an  artist  in  train,  Emily  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  a  poet  too ;  I  flatter  myself  there 
are  no  greater  names  to  use  to-night  than  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Lope  de  Vega" 

"  There  is  another  universal  genius  in  da  Yinci, 
Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  He  was  a  wonder- 
ful painter,  almost  rivalling  Angelo  and  Raphael. 
He  was  a  fine  architect,  a  great  mathematician 
and  philosopher  in  general,  a  poet,  a  musician, 
expert  in  horsemanship,  and  dextrous  in  the  use 
of  arms." 

"  You  have  omitted  to  name  the  number  of 
books  and  treatises  he  wrote  on  various  subjects," 
said  Mr.  Austen.  "  And  as  for  Lope  de  Yega,  he 
was  a  world's  wonder  also.  I  believe  over  twenty- 
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one  million  of  lines  written  by  him  were  actually 
printed,  and  eighteen  hundred  plays  were  acted 
on  the  stage  !  Is  it  not  almost  fabulous  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Carey.  "  I  think  from  the  quantity  that 
their  quality  must  have  been  poor  enough." 

"  There  were  giants  in  those  days,"  said  Ar- 
thuT,  shaking  his  head  despondingly.  "  Who  ex- 
pected to  do  such  things  again  ?  No  one  ;  no  one 
can.  I  don't  much  believe  in  the  account  of  De 
Yega,  Mr.  Clayton.  Confess  to  its  improbability, 
that  we  may  take  courage." 

"  Take  courage,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 
"  You  are  not  expected  to  equal  Da  Yinci  or  De 
Yega;  only  equal  your  capacities,  your  capa- 
bilities, and  your  advantages.  Comprehend  these, 
and  set  up  your  standard." 

"  I  will  name  a  writer  who  must  yet  become 
familiar  to  these  lads,"  said  Mr.  Carey.  "  Emme- 
rich Vattel,  author  of  the  Rights  of  Nations, 
which  every  young  man  should  understand.  My 
second  name  is  Vemet,  the  landscape  and  marine 
painter.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  '  his  genius 
knew  neither  infancy  nor  old  age.'  The  cele- 
brated artist  Horace  Yernet,  of  France,  is  his 
grandson." 

"  I  offer  Volney  and  the  three  painters  named 
Vanderveldes"  said  Mr.  Austen.  " Two  of  the 
Yanderveldes  were  father  and  son,  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  similar  they  were  in  genius  ;  the 
third  was  born  at  Amsterdam  ( the  others  were 
of  Leyden),  and  won  great  praise  for  his  charm- 
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ing  style.     Yolney  was  a  great  scholar  in  Oriental, 
historical,  and  topographical  lore." 

"  Voltaire  left  till  the  last,"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 
"  I  need  not  expatiate  upon  him.  You  all  know 
of  his  genius,  his  brilliant  life  amid  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  and  of  his  miserable  scepticism. 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  dramatist  and  architect, 
is  my  second  choice — '  a  man  of  wit  and  honour.' 
What  splendid  names  do  we  not  congregate.  I 
feel  dazzled  myself  by  the  assemblage." 
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CHAPTEE  XL. 

ALL  of  Saturday  was  spent  away  from  home 
by  Mr.  Austen  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Clayton.  They 
were  very  busy,  in  the  city  attending  to  legal 
business,  consummating  a  few  of  Mr.  Austen's 
numerous  plans  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of 
those  whom  he  loved,  securing  competences  to 
Maude  and  Iiis  cousin  Emily,  and  to  Arthur  such 
a  sum  as  would  make  him  independent  of  immedi- 
ate action  upon  his  entrance  into  life,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  establish  himself  well  in  what- 
ever business  it  should  suit  his  taste  to  enter. 

"  If  he  were  my  own  son  and  I  a  millionaire,  I 
would  not  give  him  more,"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 
"  That  is  as  much  as  a  young  man  needs,  unless 
in  singular  cases,  where  his  only  object  is  to  make 
money,  and  he  fancies  large  commercial  specula- 
tions. I  would  only  secure  him  from  want,  and 
give  him  time  to  look  around  him.  A  thousand  a 
year  does  that  effectually,  and  is  indeed  a  compe- 
tency in  a  professional  career  at  the  start,  unless 
he  marries  early.  But,  Austen,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  could  not  make  more  definite  arrangements 
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if  you  were  certain  you  were  going  to  your  grave  ; 
you  have  stepped  into  my  family  and  taken  my 
wards  out  of  my  hands  in  an  odd  way." 

"  Not  taken  them  out  of  your  hands  at  all,  Mr. 
Clayton ;  I  have  only  added  somewhat  to  your 
responsibilities  by  making  you  trustee  of  a  little 
money  for  them.  If  I  return  in  the  winter,  or 
soon  after,  I  desire  to  have  no  voice  in  the  plans 
made  for  these  children.  I  shall  assume  no  rights ; 
they  will  not  know  for  years  to  come  that  I  have 
ever  interested  myself  in  them  particularly.  I  am 
especially  anxious  that  Maude  should  not  know 
it.  I  could  not  bear  that  she  should  feel  under 
any  obligation  to  me.  I  do  not  care  to  analyze 
my  feelings  for  Maude,  Philip.  I  love  her  as 
all  must  love  a  charming,  transparent  girl,  ap- 
proaching womanhood  so  guileless,  and  so  un- 
conscious of  her  loveliness." 

"  She  has  few  peers  in  her  sweet  girlhood,  I 
acknowledge,"  said  Mr.  Clayton ;  "  I  cannot 
wonder  at  your  affectionate  interest,  and  I  trust 
you  so  utterly  that  I  care  not  what  form  that 
interest  assumes.  Meanwhile,  Maude  is  happy, 
blessed  in  every  manner  in  which  we  can  shower 
blessings  on  her,  and  we  will  let  her  future  rest." 

Such  discourse  beguiled  them  on  their  way 
home  Saturday  evening.  It  was  after  the  dinner 
hour,  but  Alice  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
dining-room  with  them,  saying  she  could  serve 
the  dessert  and  pour  coffee  for  them.  They 
laughed  much  at  the  fair,  slender  little  creature, 
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whose  assumption  of  womanhood  was  complete  as 
she  did  the  honours  of  her  end  of  the  table. 

"  I  read,  papa,"  she  said,  "  in  a  book  of  letters 
to  girls  on  good  manners,  about  a  young  lady 
who  poured  tea  and  coffee  at  a  tea-table  with  so 
much  grace  that  a  gentleman  was  charmed  with 
her  and  proposed  to  many  her." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Alice,  you  have  been 
making  progress  in  your  reading,"  said  her  father, 
laughing;  "so  you  are  practising  to  get  a  hus- 
band! I  am  sorry  you  have  no  better  subjects 
than  my  bachelor  friend,  Austen,  and  myself  to 
practise  upon." 

"  I  did  not  mean,  papa,  that  I  wanted  a  hus- 
band now" 

"  No,  I  suppose  not — not  till  you  are  fifteen 
say — some  years  yet.  Well,  practise  in  season, 

Alice ;  you  will  equal  Miss ,  what  was  the 

name  of  the  fascinating  tea-maker  ? " 

"  You  may  laugh  now,  papa,  but  I  know  you 
will  be  glad  when  I  am  grown  up  and  can  sit  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  be  your  house-keeper — 
eh  !  papa  ? " 

"  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  my  little  girl 
as  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  I  am  any  thing 
but  impatient  for  the  time  to  come  when  she  will 
be  grown  up,  and  getting  married,  as  she  may 
some  day,  after  the  manner  of  young  ladies. 
Sedgemoor  is  pleasant  enough  now.  I  would  not 
change  it  for  any  thing  the  future  promises." 

"  Except  to  have  Mr.  Austen  back  again,  pa- 
pa." 
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And  the  conversation  again  turned  upon  his 
absence,  so  much  more  lamented  because  such  a 
very  unexpected  interruption  to  many  of  her  de- 
lightful plans  formed  with  Mr.  Austen's  concur- 
rence and  aid.  Thus  the  evening  passed  away. 

When  Monday  night  came,  this  game  of  the 
alphabet  was  resumed.  Mr.  Carey  remarked  that 
one  more  evening  would  finish  the  game. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Austen,  "I  had  calculated 
upon  that  myself,  and  find  it  tells  well  with  my 
own  arrangements.  I  must  leave  Sedgemoor 
Thursday  morning  in  the  nine  o'clock  down  train, 
and  shall  then  have  but  a  few  hours  to  complete 
my  final  arrangements  for  this  hateful  voyage.  I 
shall  expect  that  you  will  all  be  very  bright,  as  I 
am  going  away  so  soon,  that  I  carry  away  some 
spiritual  illumination  into  that  region  of  dark 
souls." 

"We  found  enough  to  do  for  to-night,"  said 
Herbert ;  "  such  a  splendid  lot  of  W  's.  I  almost 
wish  I  was  two  persons  to-night  to  collect  in  our 
group  my  staunch  old  favourites.  Now,  please  to 
start,  Ally  dear,  and  don't  take  my  man." 

"I  have  taken  him,  I  am  pretty  sure,  Her- 
bert," said  Alice  ;  "  I  hear  you  wanted  WASHING- 
TON ;  but  what  could  I  do  when  every  time  I 
would  try  to  think  of  a  W,  up  he  would  pop  ? " 

"  The  idea  of  General  Washington's  ever  pop- 
ping up  !  Why,  Alice,  what  sort  of  a/ man  do  you 
think  he  was  ?  He  never  did  any  thing  but  rise  up, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  most  grand  and  stately  man- 
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ner.  I  am  shocked  that  you  should  have  f  pop- 
ped' him  into  our  game."  Herbert  delivered 
himself  of  this  remonstrance  in  a  very  slow  and 
indignant  manner,  and  Alice  said,  "  Well,  Her- 
bert, I  am  very  glad  you  have  had  your  say  about 
Washington.  I  feared  if  I  hurried  him  out  as  fast 
as  ever  I  could,  you  would  still  lay  claim  to  him. 
I  know  what  you  would  have  done.  You  would 
have  brought  the  name  out  with  a  tremendous 
speech,  all  flash  and  glitter,  liberty  and  stars — " 

"  Gilding  and  refined  gold,  and  so  on — that's 
right,  Alice ;  you  liave  as  good  a  right  to  Wash- 
ington as  Herbert  has." 

"  And  he  can  think  of  so  many  names,  papa," 
added  Alice.  u  But  what  made  Washington  so 
great  ? "  she  asked ;  "  that  was  what  I  always 
wanted  to  know." 

"  He  was  the  '  Commander-in-chief '  of  our  ar- 
mies during  the  great  struggle  for  freedom  in 
those  seven  years  of  revolution  which  followed 
Britain's  unjust  taxations ;  and  then  was  President 
of  our  Confederacy  during  two  terms  of  office," 
replied  Mr.  Clayton. 

"I  understand  that,  papa;  but  how  did  he 
come  to  be  the  greatest  general — was  he  the 
bravest?" 

"  He  was  as  brave  as  man  could  be,  Alice ; 
but  I  think  his  great  power  lay  in  his  excellent, 
incomparable  judgment,  which  toned  his  bravery, 
and  directed  every  movement  till  it  brought  him  to 
the  successful  issue  for  which  he  was  contending. 
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He  was  a  firm,  reserved,  prudent,  controlled,  strong 
man,  and  I  can  well  describe  him  in  Shakspeare's 
noble  words — 


'  the  elements 


So  mixed  up  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  "  This  was  a  man  !  "  ' 

but  you  have  another  W  to  bring,  Alice." 

"  Yes,  papa,  Dr.  Watts." 

"  What  a  falling  off  was  there,  my  country- 
men !  " 

"A  very  good  name  notwithstanding,  Her- 
bert," said  Mr.  Austen.  "It  may  have  been  ex- 
tremely serviceable  in  the  great  cause  of  human- 
ity, my  boy.  It  is  not  for  us  to  compute  what 
good  those  simple  excellent  lyrics  of  Dr.  Watts' 
have  done." 
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CHAPTEE  XLI. 

"  I  BEING  Professor  Wilson"  said  Maude,  "  who 
wrote  £  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,'  and 
Benjamin  West,  the  American  painter." 

"  Professor  Wilson,  better  known  as  '  Christo- 
pher North,'  has  a  great  many  claims  upon  the 
honours  of  the  literary  world,"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 
"  Few  men  have  done  more  for  the  cause  of  liter- 
ature, as  a  novelist ;  for  he  wrote  other  books  than 
that,  Maude,  though  nothing  more  charming.  As 
a  poet,  as  an  essayist,  a  critic,  a  biographer,  and 
in  his  legitimate  profession  of  teaching,  he  has 
won  the  respect  and  love  of  all,  even  of  us  Amer- 
icans, despite  the  scorings  he  has  given,  or  allowed 
to  be  given,  to  America,  in  Blackwood,  of  which 
he  was  editor  for  a  good  many  years." 

"  I  saw  Howard  Appleton  just  after  he  return- 
ed from  the  Edinburgh  University,"  said  Arthur, 
"  and  I  could  not  help  telling  him  that  I  must  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  great  honour.  He  asked  me 
what  I  meant,  and  I  replied  that  I  would  rather 
be  publicly  commended  at  the  Examination,  as  he 
was  by  Professor  Wilson,  than  receive  almost  any 
other  scholastic  honour." 
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"  As  for  "West,"  said  Mr.  Carey,  "  liis  career 
was  an  extremely  honourable  one  ;  he  worked  his 
way  himself,  except  as  his  patrons  gave  him  some 
pecuniary  aid.  He  has  many  noble  pictures  to 
protract  his  fame." 

"  Now,"  said  Herbert,  "  I  choose  Daniel  Web- 
ster,  (wouldn't  Washington  and  Webster  have 
made  a  grand  couple  ?)  and  I  choose  him  because 
I  am  proud  to  name  such  an  illustrious  American, 
whose  fame  fills  the  world,  as  his  eloquent  words 
moved  the  souls  of  all  men ;  and  my  second  choice 
is  Jaines  Watt,  whom  I  choose,  to  do  justice  to  his 
eminent  genius  and  admirable  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions." 

"  In  the  name  of  James  Watt,  who  was  an 
honorary  member  of  a  dozen  or  two  scientific  as- 
sociations, who  received  honours  of  various  sorts 
from  princes  and  kings,  and  who  has  some  few 
statues  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  some  other  obscure  places,  I  thank 
you  for  the  justice  you  have  done  him,  and  for 
your  patronizing  manner  towards  him,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton. 

"  Ah,  papa,  you've  paid  me  for  teasing  Alice 
about  Washington,"  said  Herbert,  laughing  ;  "  but 
I  really  didn't  know  Watt's  genius  was  so  much 
appreciated." 

"  Don't  patronize  people  till  you  are  sure  they 
need  it,"  said  Mr.  Clayton ;  "  be  careful  of  that  dis- 
position of  yours,  Herbert,  or  you  may,  as  in  this 
case,  do  something  ridiculous.1' 

"  I  have  such  old-time  heroes,"  said  Arthur, 
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"  that  I  expect  you  will  all  laugh  at  me  ;  but 
I,  who  gave  Bruce  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game,  must  not  fail  to  give  Wallace  at  the  end 
of  it." 

"Not  the  composer  "Wallace?"  asked  Miss 
Emily  with  a  quiet  affectation  of  ignorance  which 
amused  them  all. 

"How  can  you,  Miss  Emily,"  said  Arthur; 
"  I  would  warrant  any  thing  the  '  Scottish  Chiefs ' 
has  had  its  share  in  your  interest  when  you  were 
young." 

"  Arthur,  I'm  astonished !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Austen,  laughing ;  "  when  she  was  young,  indeed ! 
Your  indignation  has  run  off  with  your  gal- 
lantry." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Emily,  but  you 
have  been  younger  and  had  less  mature  tastes  in 
books  than  you  have  now,  and  you  used  to  read 
<  Scottish  Chiefs  '  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Arthur,  and  I  shed  many  a  tear 
over  the  unhappy  Wallace.  I  don't  know  but  I 
should  have  taken  him  for  myself  if  I  had  thought 
no  one  else  would  choose  him,  for  he  was  a  noble 
and  heroic  patriot." 

"  And  my  other  W,"  said  Arthur,  "  is  William 
the  Conqueror.  I  can't  say  much  about  him. 
What  little  I  know,  you  all  know  as  well.  He 
was  not  a  very  good  king,  but  rather  tyrannical ; 
yet  he  fills  up  a  large  place  in  history." 

"  Because  he  made  a  great  change  in  England, 
bringing  over  his  Norman  subjects  and  customs 
and  laws,"  said  Mr.  Carey. 
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"Now  I  offer  to  your  regards,"  said  Miss 
Emily,  "  Izaak  Walton,  the  gentle  biographer  of 
Herbert,  Donne  and  others,  and  a  very  special 
favourite  of  mine,  for  I  like  and  admire  every 
thing  he  ever  put  his  pen  to  write.  My  second  is 
our  own  countryman,  Ware,  the  author  of  those 
fine  books,  i  Zenobia' — no — '  Letters  from  Pal- 
myra,' and  its  accompanying  work,  'Probus,'  or 
4  Letters  from  Rome,'  was  it  not  ? " 

"  I  am  surprised,  Emily  that  you  did  not  take 
a  certain  old  beloved  friend  of  ours ;  there,  you 
need  not  say  any  thing,  you're  too  late,"  said  Mr. 
Austen." 

"  I  am  sure  Miss  Emily  left  him  for  me,"  said 
Mr.  Carey ;  "7"  will  name  Wordsworth, — we  all 
can  help  to  do  him  honour, — the  great  interpreter 
of  Nature's  language,  who  has  penetrated  so  far 
into  the  heart  of  all  things,  and  given  us  such  won- 
drous wisdom  in  his  verse." 

"  His  noble  ode  on  '  The  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality in  the  Soul'  is  almost  unequalled  in  our 
language  ;  it  is  spoken  music  ;  it  is  rhymed  philos- 
ophy ;  it  is  the  voice  of  every  soul  interpreted," 
said  Mr.  Austen. 

"I  have  to  name  after  him,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren — I  grant  the  decadence,"  said  Mr.  Carey. 

"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Austen,  "  am  left  to  bring 
along  the  haughty  old  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  rose 
from  nothing  to  the  loftiest  estate,  and  fell  as  one 
so  raised  only  can  fall !  How  much  our  interest 
in  Wolsey  is  enhanced  by  Shakspeare's  handling 
11 
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of  his  story ;  but  surely  it  was  pitiful.  My  sec- 
ond name  is  Wilkie,  the  great  painter.  I  hesitat- 
ed between  him  and  Wilkes,  but  the  latter  was 
too  turbulent  an  individual.  Wha.t  a  race  he  ran, 
that  wonderful  Wilkes !  His  time  is  a  great  era 
in  the  history  of  English  politics ;  the  masses  were 
so  infatuated  by  their  leader,  whose  genius  for 
popularity  was  wonderful." 

"  Amongst  the  many  great  names  which  are 
left,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  "  I  will  choose  Dr.  Way- 
land^  president  of  Brown  University  for  so  many 
years,  one  of  our  own  strongest  men  and  pro- 
foundest  thinkers,  and  also  the  Reformer  WicJdiffe, 
who  centuries  ago  left  his  mark  even  stronger  than 
Wilkes,  Austen ;  inasmuch  as  God  was  working 
in  Wickliife  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
Church.  My  other  names,  for  I  have  a  great 
many  to  choose  from,  as  I  said,  are  those  of  the 
great  seceders  from  the  English  Church,  George 
Whitfield  and  John  Wesley.  What  a  wonderful 
amount  of  work  Wesley  did !  For  fifty-two  years 
and  more  he  delivered  from  two  to  four  sermons  a 
day,  besides  writing  very  copiously,  and  travel- 
ling about  5000  miles  a  year !  I  suppose  Whit- 
field  was  the  more  affectingly  eloquent  preacher  ; 
they  tell  strange  stories  of  his  gift  in  this  respect. 
xlle  was  a  fine=looKng  man,  with  one  of  the  noblest, 
most  flexible  voices  man  ever  had,  and  every 
word  he  uttered  produced  its  full  effect.  Well, 
we  will  finish  our  game  on  Wednesday  evening. 
I  am  afraid  all  the  other  letters  will  hardly  fur- 
nish an  evening's  work," 
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CHAPTEK  XLIL 

AND  now  it  was  Wednesday  evening,  and  they 
were  to  close  their  pleasant  pastime  and  enjoy  the 
society  of  their  well-beloved  friend  for  the  last 
time.  There  were  some  long  faces  to  he  seen  as 
Matthias  turned  up  the  Carcel  burners  making 
the  illumination  of  the  room  almost  equal  to  that 
effected  by  gas.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the 
effect  of  this  brightening  up  of  every  thing  about 
them ;  not  a  line  of  gilding  on  the  books  and 
pictures ;  not  a  flush  of  crimson  in  the  volumi- 
nous curtains ;  not  a  gleam  of  the  brilliant  hues 
which  lighted  up  the  masses  of  dark  green  and 
brown  in  the  carpet ;  not  a  tint  of  the  fine  exotics 
which  glowed  in  the  vase  upon  the  inlaid  table, 
but  flashed  forth  their  beauty  in  that  flood  of  light, 
and  left  its  impression  on  the  poetic  imagina- 
tions of  the  family,  both  old  and  young. 

Smiles  came  back  tb  eyes  and  lips,  and  gay 
words  were  heard  instead  of  sighs.  Mr.  Clayton 
summoned  his  little  girl  in  a  cheerful  voice  to 
take  her  place  by  his  side  and  commence,  saying : 

"We  have  no  time  to  waste  in  idling  now. 
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Let  us  finish  the  play  roundly,  and  give  to  Mr. 
Austen  only  bright,  earnest,  loving  memories  of 
the  evening  circle  at  Sedgemoor ;  such  memories, 
Austen,"  said  he  turning  to  that  gentleman,  "  as 
will  haunt  you  and  hasten  you  back  to  us.  Look 
around  us  now.  Here  in  this  huge,  green-covered 
arm-chair  sits  a  demure  and  remarkable  man,  ac- 
cording to  Alice,  yclept  Philip  Clayton,  the  patri- 
arch ;  there  is  a  scholarly  face  surmounting  a  fine 
figure,  who  answers  to  the  name  of  Carey ;  you 
will  remember  him  kindly  if  you  please,  as  he  is 
a  hopeless  melancholy  old  bachelor ;  by  his  side  is 
a  fair  and  graceful  lady,  writing  herself,  with  mal- 
ice prepense,  I  am  sure,  'Emily  Donne,  spinster.' 
Somebody  who  loves  this  lady  dearly,  a  young,  soft- 
eyed,  sweet-voiced  girl,  sits  at  her  feet  in  fond  rev- 
erence ;  young  Arthur  is  before  you  piercing  his 
future  with  large  far-seeing  eyes ;  Herbert,  instinct 
with  a  new  life,  and  recognizing  in  himself,  daily, 
fresh  energies  and  hopes,  keeps  a  restless  seat  by 
Arthur,  while  here  nestling  ever,  eh,  Alice  ?  is  the 
youngest,  whose  curls  are  darkening,  and  whose 
soul  is  growing  up  through  a  happy  childhood  to 
a  woman's  stature.  Now,  if  the  picture  is  not 
fairly  done,  better  it,  the  materials  are  in  your  own 
hands ;  but  I  am  idling  now — go  on  Alice,  what 
have  you,  X,  Y,  orZ?" 

"  I've  an  X  and  a  Z,  papa,"  answered  Alice. 
"  Xerxes  the  Great,  you  know  I  always  knew  that ; 
I  learned  how  to  say  Xerxes  almost  as  soon  as  I 
knew  my  letters,  when  X  stood  for  him,  and  he 
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stood  on  a  high  hill  watching  a  great  many  soldiers 
in  the  valley  below  him.  My  second  name  is  un- 
pronounceable, is  almost  unspelldble  too,  Zschokke 
— he  writes  a  great  many  beautiful  stories  in  spite 
of  his  name.  I  wonder  how  old  he  was  when  he 
learned  to  spell  his  own  name  ?  " 

"  Why  is  he  a  great  man  ? "  asked  Arthur. 

"  You  mean  some  pun  or  other,"  said  Herbert. 
"  Because  he  is  a  fine  writer,  that's  all  I  know 
about  it." 

"  Can  none  of  you  guess  ?  Because  he  keeps 
everybody  waiting/07*  a  spell" 

"  Horrible,  Arthur,"  said  Herbert ;  "  do  go  on 
quickly,  Maude,  that  we  may  forget  Arthur's  con- 
fusion after  this  effort,  and  give  him  time  to  re- 
cover ;  poor  fellow,  how  exhausted  he  seems !  " 

"  Please  stop  your  nonsense,  young  gentlemen," 
said  Maude,  with  uncommon  energy,  for  her. 
"  How  do  you  suppose  '  Zenobitfs  stately  steppings' 
will  correspond  with  it,  '  the  great  desert  queen.' 
My  other  name  is — " 

"  Zero,  perhaps,"  said  Herbert.  "  Your  men- 
tal mercury  ought  to  fall,  Maude.  You  are  get- 
ting up  uncommonly  high  for  you." 

"  You  will  find  your  level  at  zero,  if  you  tease 
me  so  with  your  nonsense,  Herbert ;  I  mean  what 
I  say,"  she  added,  laughing  a  little  as  Herbert 
made  large  eyes  of  surprise  at  her  unusual  retalia- 
tion. "  I  did  not  know  who  to  take  besides,  so  I 
hunted  up  Zuinglius,  the  great  Swiss  reformer." 

"Will  you  allow  me  t6  inquire,  Miss  Maude, 
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if  you  ever  heard  of  a  lady  of  rare  fame  named 
Mrs.  Xantippe  Socrates  ?  She  is  the  only  person 
to  bring  in  after  Zenobia  ;  if  she  was  not  queen  of 
the  desert,  she  was  a  deserted  queen,  and  you  seern 
to  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  the  unfortunate  wo- 
man." 

"  You  are  wasting  your  time  now,  Herbert," 
said  Mr.  Clayton,  smiling,  as  he  thought,  with  a 
glad  feeling,  of  the  change  from  the  demure,  sen- 
sitive lad  Herbert  was  a  year  since,  to  this  gay, 
light-hearted  boy  ;  "do. go  on  with  the  play  pro- 
perly." 

"  I  will,  papa.  I  bring  in  Xenophon,  philoso- 
pher, soldier,  historian ;  and  Xantlppus  the  Gre- 
cian general  is  his  aid ;  he  was  given  to  aiding, 
you  know,  having  done  that  duty  for  the  Cartha- 
genians  when  they  were  fighting  against  the 
Romans  in  those  great  Punic  wars." 

"  The  people  I  introduce  to-night,"  said  Ar- 
thur, are  worthy  of  a  crown,  and  would  be  chosen 
from  it — Xavier,  the  devoted  missionary,  of  the 
Romish  church,  to  the  Indies ;  and  I  have  also 
Zinzendorf  the  excellent  Moravian  nobleman." 

"  I  offer,"  said  Miss  Emily,  "  Ximenes,  a 
Spanish  statesman  and  cardinal  of  considerable 
reputation,  and  Sydney  Yendys,  which  I  under- 
stand to  be  a  fictitious  name ;  the  assumer  of  it 
being  an  Englishman  of  fine  poetical  talent,  who 
chooses  to  be  known  only  in  that  way  for  the 
present.  But  he  is  a  true  and  noble  poet." 

"  How  fast  you  are  going  around,"  said  Mr. 
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Carey,  "that  you  reach  me  so  soon.  The  fact 
must  be  that  you  have  exhausted  yourselves 
hunting  up  these  odd  X,  Y,  Z's,  and  have  not 
breath  to  discuss  them." 

"  The  truth  is,  we  are  too  busy  with  other 
thoughts  to  discuss  these  people  to-night,"  said 
Mr.  Clayton.  "  I  have  not  even  conjured  up  any 
names  from  memory  to  serve  my  turn.  I  really 
must  think  a  minute." 

"Well, /will  go  on,"  said  Mr.  Carey,  "and 
will  take  Young,  the  poet  and  divine,  but  not 
divine  poet,  for  my  iirst ;  my  second  is  one  I 
thought  you  would  get  hold  of,  Miss  Emily,  the 
artist  Zaccarelli,  the  painter  of  that  pretty  picture 
yonder." 

"  How  stupid  in  me  to  let  you  get  a  painter 
and  a  poet,  when  I  might  have  had  both.  But  I 
would  vastly  prefer  Sydney  Yendys  to  Edward 
Young  as  a  poet,  though  the  world  has  not  yet 
set  her  seal  of  approval  on  Yendys.  Posterity 
will  do  it  for  him,  I  imagine.  You  are  welcome 
to  your  name,  Mr.  Carey." 

"  And  you  don't  want  it,  Emily  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Austen,  archly. 

"  Don't  want  what,  Hench  ? "  said  she,  turning 
around  to  him  quickly. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Austen, 
whose  second  thought  silenced  his  jest,  "nothing 
at  all,  you  want  as  little  as  any  woman  I  know." 

"  Wanting  only  your  presence,  Cousin  Hench ; 
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well  that  is  not  much,  honestly.     But  we  all  want 
the  names  you  are  to  contribute  this  evening." 

"  Here  they  are.  Zoroaster  and  Zeno,  two 
great  names,  the  first  one  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Parsees  amongst  the  Persians,  the  other  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Stoics  among  the  Greeks." 

"  I  would  not  wish  to  be  a  Stoic,  Mr.  Austen," 
said  Herbert,  "  because  then,  though  we  should 
not  experience  so  much  pain  at  your  going,  neither 
would  we  have  experienced  so  much  pleasure  in 
your  society.  No,  no,  I  believe  in  feeling  pleasure, 
and  pain  too,  as  that  follows  of  course,  as  intensely 
as  we  can  ;  don't  you,  Miss  Emily  ? " 

"  Some  have  a  more  sensitive,  and  some  a  more 
intense  nature  than  others,"  said  Miss  Emily ; 
"  neither  of  these  sorts  of  people  would  make 
good  Stoics.  I  hardly  think  any  of  our  party  would 
answer  for  Stoics  without  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tice in  self-control — indeed  in  complete  self-de- 
nial, self-abnegation.  "We  will  notjoin  the  asso- 
ciation, if  you  please,  Cousin  Hench ;  so  your 
great  men  may  go  on  while  we  listen  to  Mr.  Clay- 
ton." 

"  I  hardly  know  what  you  will  listen  to,  Miss 
Emily,"  said  that  gentleman.  "  There  is  Yrirate, 
the  Spanish  writer,  and  I  cannot  command  another 
name ;  I've  sunk  below  zero,  according  to  the 
boys.  'Alas,  poor  Yorick,'  rings  through  my 
head,  and  the  Shakspearian  line  concerning  the 
son  of  York,  and  that,  with 
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4  Zacchens,  he 
Did  climb  a  tree,' 

is  what  I  am  reduced  to.     What  do  you  think  of 
your  father's  learning  now,  Alice  ? " 

"  I  think  there  never  were  any  other  people 
than  those  that  have  been  mentioned  already, 
papa ;  so  how  could  you  think  of  them  ? "  said 
Alice. 

"I  would  suggest  Yturlide,  the  Mexican 
emperor,  Clayton,"  said  Mr.  Austen. 

"  Yery  well,  Austen,  that  will  do.  So  now  I 
suppose  we  have  finished.  It  has  been  a  fine  play 
for  us  all ;  when  you  return,  Austen,  we  will  try 
something  which  will  puzzle  the  imagination,  as 
well  as  try  the  memories,  of  these  young  people." 

"  I  find  I  can  think  faster  and  more  effectually 
than  formerly,"  said  Arthur.  "  I  used  to  have  a 
way  of  storing  up  things,  as  if  I  never  expected  to 
want  to  use  them.  It  was  very  simple  to  learn  in 
that  manner  ;  it  made  me  awkward  with  my  pen ; 
I  never  had  any  material  for  compositions.  If  I 
knew  any  thing  about  whatever  might  be  the  topic 
of  conversation,  I  could  not  get  at  it  to  use  it. 
Talking  with  Herbert,  listening  to  the  gentlemen 
here  conversing,  and  playing  this  game,  has  taught 
me  a  new  trick  of  learning." 

"  Alice  made  some  sort  of  a  confession  of  that 
kind  a  few  months  ago,"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

"  Ah,  papa,"  said  Alice,  "  I  forgot  one  thing,  I 
did  not  intend  to.     I  was  going  to  name  Matthias 
in  the  M's." 
11* 
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"  And  we  have  done  nothing  with  &c,"  said 
Herbert. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  comprehensively  careless 
conclusion  of  words  of  confused  conversationists 
and  correspondents,"  said  his  father. 

"  Cutting  causticly  at  us  all,  Philip,"  said  Mr. 
Austen.  "  I  for  one  acknowledge  the  reproof." 

"You  should  say  'confess  the  corn,'"  said 
Herbert,  "  to  keep  up  papa's  alliterations." 

"  We  have  done  with  slang,  Herbert,"  replied 
Mr.  Austen. 

"  One  question,"  said  Maude,  "  before  we  have 
prayers,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Clayton.  Why  do 
some  people  call  &  '  anpersand  ? '  What  does  it 
mean  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  the  character  which  is  called 
anpersand  is  and  per  se  and  ;  per  se  is  the  Latin 
for  by  itself,  and  the  expression,  therefore,  means 
'  and,  by  itself  and.'  The  chief  use  of  the  letter, 
or  character  rather,  is  for  business  men  and 
business  purposes.  Ladies  have  no  occasion  for 
such  a  letter ;  its  use  always  implies  haste — no 
time  for  a  correct  and  careful  continuation  of  the 
subject  in  question.  It  is,  therefere,  unladylike 

and  inelegant." 

#         #         #         -x-          -&-X-          #         #         *- 

Thursday  morning's  breakfast  at  Sedgemoor 
was  a  dull  meal  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  every 
one  present  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  Clayton  proposed 
that  they  should  promise  to  send  Mr.  Austen  a 
family  budget  of  letters  every  month.  Each  of 
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the  family  must  contribute  to  it,  and  the  letters 
were  to  be  delivered  into  Mr.  Clayton's  hands,  all 
sealed,  so  that  each  should  be  ignorant  of  what 
the  others  might  write. 

This  plan  gained  favour  in  the  eyes  of  all  ex- 
cept Maude,  who  did  not  seem  so  much  to  dislike 
it,  as  to  be  diffident  about  undertaking  it. 

"  I  am  so  little  of  a  Sevigne,  Mr.  Austen,  that 
my  letters  will  not  be  worth  the  postage,"  she 
said. 

"  I  shall  consider  every  one  of  them  worth  a 
reply,"  said  Mr.  Austen.  "You  must  judge  for 
yourself,  whether  the  reward  will  be  adequate  to 
the  trouble  it  may  cost  you  to  write." 

Maude  simply  answered :  "  Then  I  certainly 
shall  write  on  such  conditions." 

"  You  will  have  a  droll  lot  of  letters  every 
month,"  said  Alice.  "  I  never  wrote  a  letter  in 
my  life  except  as  a  composition  for  Miss  Emily." 

"  You  must  mind  and  tell  me  all  the  news, 
Alice,"  said  Mr.  Austen,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
table  to  accompany  him  to  the  carriage,  upon 
which  his  luggage  was  already  piled.  "  If  any 
thing  important  happens;  if  your  father  should 
show  any  more  symptoms  of  ignorance  as  he  did 
last  night ;  if  Herbert  should  be  run  for  President ; 
if  Arthur  should  receive  a  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  ;  or  a  General's  commission  in  the  army  ; 
if  Maude  should  take  to  playing  with  dolls  again, 
going  backward  like  your  father;  if  Mr.  Carey 
should  become  very  miserable  at  Sedgemoor ;  or 
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Miss  Emily  get  married — now  any  of  these  tilings 
would  be  items  of  news  for  you  to  write  to  me, 
remember  :  good  bye,  dear  child  ;  "  and  so  he 
kissed  her  and  his  cousin  Emily,  and  pressed  his 
lips  almost  reverentially  upon  the  pale  brow  of 
Maude.  Herbert  and  Arthur  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  then  he  jumped  into  the  carriage  with 
Mr.  Clayton,  who  was  to  go  to  the  ship  with  him, 
as  also  was  Matthias,  and  turned  away,  as  we 
must,  from  the  Evening  gatherings  at  Sedgemoor. 


THE    END 
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